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NTARIO is the dominant market and economic 
area in Canada. ° 


Stretching from James Bay deep down into 
the business heart of the American continent it 
touches directly an area in which live and work half 
‘the people on the North American continent. 


Within its borders are to be found almost every. 
natural resource with which the Dominion is blessed. 


The province boasts a publicly-owned power system 
which supplies energy at cost to some 250 municipali- 
ties connected by thousands of miles of distributing 
lines across the province. This $400 millions invest- 
ment has been a means of bringing industry and house- 
holders their “white coal” at extraordinarily low cost. 
It has attracted hundreds of millions of industrial 
capital to the province; has brought cheap light 
- energy to half a million homes in farm and 

wn alike. 


Behind this development is the basic factor 
of waterpower. On three sides Ontario is sur- 
rounded by mighty streams and lakes. Not only 
do these provide energy for power purposes but 
they provide :cheap transportation for . the 
exchange of raw materia’s and finished products. 


One-third of the population of Canada is 
found within Ontario’s borders, though its area 
is but 11 per cent of the Canadian total. Even 
more impressive is the fact that 44 per cent of 
the national income centres in the province. 
Ontario also boasts 50 per cent of the value of indus- 
trial production in Canada each year. Investment in 
manufacturing plant and equipment exceeds the two 
oe dollar mark which is 46 per cent of the federal 


Close proximity to United States plays anim 
ant role in the trade and commerce of the pro 
wo-thirds of the branch plant development 
country has located in Ontario—a tribute to geography 
mh to the plus features which the province- , 
ese inclu 
lent tra 
people, 
and with a high standard of living. 
Underneath the industrial development of the for 
fvvinee is the broad base of a prosperous, stable and em 
versified agricultural development. Almost a million li 
— - the brovines Ate dependent for their liveli- 
agriculture and their prosperity is 
Measure to the fact that : 
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The southern part of 
moderately prosperous, eager for employment. referred to as “old” Ontario. 
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out some farm product being available for market or years, on 
One crop may fail or may be depressed € 
rom that but total failure for even a section of the’province is pulp and peret expansion programmes to the extent 
significant fact that one dollar out of $45 mil 

in-Canada for agricultural imple- 


in price, 


the province is commo 
In it, industrial and 

actively carried on 
To the north stretches a vast 


and rock. A generation ago there was aaa Os ile ieee 
most p 


ing apace in northern Ontario 


have become wealth as newsprint and cellulose. The 
rock has become one of the continent’s great. mineral 
storehouses. Around these great natural resources 
have arisen big, busy cities linked not only by modern 
highways but by airplane services which carry more 
freight per annum any other area in the world. 
. What lies ahead for the future of this northern 
empire may be seen by the fact that out of $2.6 billions 
of mineral wealth taken from northern Ontario in 45 
uarter has been produced in the past four 
years. Another striking fact is that at the present time 


ons are under way north of Lake Superior. 

No community or province can succeed without 
wise governmental: leadership. In the past century 
Ontario has been well bl with wise, democratic 
government. As far back as 1882 steps were taken 
to enact oe — to bjmprere the a of the 
wi an Xe ‘we oe egisla- 
on of thistyne the | statutes is among the 
rogressive and comprehensive on the continent. 
Employer intetests are safeguarded by sound 
financial and tax policies on the es of the provincial 
government. Ontario is the first province to 
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Province 


achieve a properly balanced budget and 
months tax reductions both to industry  indi- 
viduals have been obtained. Though the debt liabili- 


which are a measure of the progressiveness of the 
highway, educational, waterpower and other facilities 
which have been provided. . 

In the following pages an ar 
en some of the salient facts of the Ontario market. 


work, 


o get an intimate glimpse of the province — at 
The story has been told from a industrial 
of view. That is, to gather those 
are of interest to 
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ties of the province are high, they are backed by sub- — 
stantial and in most cases revenue-producing: assets © 
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already in the province and also to those who may be ~ 


contemplating capital or other investment. within its | 


boundaries. 
It is a re¢ord of which any. province or state might 
well be proud. Serer | 
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Ontario at Work 


To enable readers of The Financial Post to find the 
major articles in this story of industrial. activity and 
opportunity in Ontario, the following summary index 
shows the pages on which leading articles will be found. 

Elsewhere in the issue will be found.an index of mar- 
ket data figures for individual municipalities. 
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' Provincial Levy— Taxes Levied are Simple and Clear-cut 


Nothing is sure, it is sald, but death and 


fact that the budget is in balance on all 
accounts and that recently there has been 
reduction in the provincial debt. The bal- 
anced Ontario budget is evidence of sound 
_ finance, but of greater interést for the 

_ individual and for industry is the probability 
that provincial taxation will tend to decline 
rather than to rise due to this favorable 
sifuation. 

As a result of the surplus of $9.3 millions 
for the year ended March $1, 1937, reductions 
© in taxation have already been made in elim- 

‘ ination of amusement taxes, and motor 
vehicle license fees are to be reduced for 1938 
by a flat rate of $5 per car. Commercial license 
_ fees have also been reduced within recent 

months. 

Given reasonable expectations that taxa- 

tion will not rise further, the backer of 

‘ potential industry in Ontario can calculate 
this phase of his costs with confidence. 


Types of Taxation 

- An Ontario citizen travelling beyond the 
".. province in some places finds that he must 
... pay a sales tax on his retail purchases, and 
,, encounters taxes on meals, amusements, and 
-; what not: nuisance taxes. Granted that even 
the most just taxes may be regarded as nuis- 
ances, taxes of these types are not levied: by 
> Ontario. 


One of the most important new levies in 


exactly half the rates levied by the Dominion. 
ee ee ee ee 
. certainty and economy of administration and 
is collected for the province by the Dominion 
at very small cost. 

Ontario corporation taxes have been 
established over a lengthy and rulings 


~ and regulations regarding them are published 


by the treasury. Changes in these levies have 
recently been relatively minor and the basis 
of operation has been developed along lines 
acceptable by taxpayers. For ready reference 
asummary of the various types of corporation 
taxes has been tabulated on this page. 


Succession Duties Altered 

Succession duties form a major source of 
government revenue and in the past few 
years have been a cause of some friction in 
that some estates have been reopened by 
the government for collection of additional 


levies said to have been evaded in the past. | 


While the campaign for coll of duties 
from old estates is being pressed actively, a 
protection has been adopted for the future 
by a revision of the Succession Duties Act 
adopted this year. It is of major importance 
to the potential resident and industrialist in 
the province. 

The 1937 amendments are mainly of 
interest in that they widen the classes of 
property totally exempt from succession 
duty. These total exemptions include dona- 
tions to charities and religious and educa- 
tional institutions in Ontario; all outright 
gifts more than 10 years before death for the 
benefit of members of the family; annuities to 
wife or dependent relatives. The phrase 
“members of the family” has been given 
much wider interpretation than heretofore. 
In general the new statute clarifies matters 
by definition and broadens the basis of 
exemption from duty especially in the matter 
of gifts. The technicalities of succession 
duties may be ascertained from the provincial 


by city assessors are subject to appeal to 
courts of revision. 

In addition to provincial and municipal 
taxation, any Ontario industry is, of course, 
subject to Dominion taxes, such as income 
tax, the 8% sales tax, and may be vitally 
affected by the customs tariff. Such subjects 
should be investigated through the Dominion 
Government at Ottawa. 


F Ontario Municipal Market Data 
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Express Companies: 
$800 for each 100 miles or fraction of railway 
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. % of 1% on net revenue before deducting in- 
terest payable on debentures; 1% of net revenue 
after deducting interest on debentures in case of 
gas companies; this 1% ee 
electric companies. $50 for each place - 
ness, 

Car Companies: 
Tax of 1% on moneys re in Pesan 
seeping ant dining cars used in 


License fee of $5,000 per day for running, and 
ee ee races, (Lieutenan 
ernor in Council has reduced fees o $1 per day.) 
A tax of 5% of the amount wagered through 
pari-mutuel machines. 

$ club or social club. 
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F OR 65 years, Simpson's has been providing the people of Ontario with sound 
merchandise, good value, fine service. Simpson's has not only kept pace with 
-the remarkable development of this province, but takes pride in the fact that 


(Mar, 31, it has led the way in many channels of merchandising. 
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Motor transportation . i . j 
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Seson's is constantly improving, modemizing, providing for wider and 

better service. Improvements which have taken place within the Toronto 

store during the past year alone, are significant of the progress of Simpson's 
and its never-ceasing desire to make it possible for more and more people t 
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ceeds $2,000,000,000 — Wage-earners Number 


More Than Quarter of Million and Value of Pro- 


ducts Reaches $1,500,000,000 An sally— Wide 
Diversity in 10,000 Individual Establishments 


Imagine a vast machine worth over two 
pillion dollars, attended by over a quarter of 
g million hands, fed by $750 millions of raw 
material, and turning out practically every 
conceivable product used by man to the tune 
of 1% billion dollars a year, and you have a 


composite picture of industrial Ontario. 


That machine has expanded rapidly in the 
ast five years. At both the receiving and dis- 
tributing ends values have been mounting, 
put present developments represent no mush- 
room growth. 

For decades Ontario’s industrial plant has 
been a major factor in the economic life of 
Canada based on a solid foundation of a big 
concentrated local market, availability of 


cheap and varied raw materials, low cost. 


power, ample supply of skilled and prosper- 
ous labor and well-established export outlets. 

Like its agriculture, Ontario industry is 
diversified. It is not concentrated in one or 
two cities nor in the hands of a small group 
of financiers or labor unions. It is therefore 
largely invulnerable to sudden changes in fis- 
cal policies, fashions or world political up- 
heavals. It is far removed from longest range 
of bombing planes now being amassed by 
many troubled countries in Europe, and could 
carry on as it did in 1914-18 in the event of 
prolonged hostilities in practically any part 
of the globe. 

Neither is this industry likely to be subject 
to violent changes at home because Ontario’s 
36 million population has been grown 
largely from sound stock in the British Isles, 
France and northwestern Europe. Fused 
together by generations of residents within 
the Dominion, it has always shown itself a 
respector of progress by evolution and not 
revolution and is not ashamed of the vast 
industrial machine it has developed. — 


Diversification 


Over 80% of the total capital invested in’ 


Ontario industry is spread over 40 main lines, 
most of which have been important sources 
of production and revenue for at least 25 
years. These range from village sawmills 
and cheese factories to mammoth electrical 
power plants, from production of nails to 
automobiles, from one-man bakeshops to 
vast textile plants employing thousands. 
Altogether there are 10,000 individual estab- 
lishments turning out nearly everything to 


sustain life and make it comfortable—food, 


clothes, housing, motor cars, drugs, reading 
material and machinery to manufacture and 
process the same. 

Leading the parade in terms of capital in- 
vested are central electric stations. Lacking, 
as yet, readily available coal in commercial 
quantities, Ontario has turned. to another 
source of energy with which she is abundant- 
ly blessed—water power. Harnessing the 
great falls at Niagara and scores of other 
smaller cataracts in the east, west, north and 
centre, these have been forged together 
through high tension transmission lines into 
a provincial power plant. The latter connects 
every industrial centre in the south and sup- 
plies cheap and essential power to the mines 
and pulp mills of the north. The cost of this 
installation, the backbone of general industry 
in Ontario is estimated at something over half 
a billion dollars. Its steadily rising output, in- 
terrupted but only temporarily during the 
depression, is a real barometer of Ontario 
industry. 


Huge Investment 


Next in line comes the pulp and paper in- 
custry, a development that has brought new 
Wealth and activity to former bleak sections 
of forests in the northern area. In this, some- 
thing close to $200 millions of capital will be 
invested by the end of the current year, and 
nearly 10,000 workers are employed. 


These are the two big capital absorbers in 
the industrial field, but there are nearly a 
dozen more, the capital of which in each case 
amounts to approximately $35 millions. The 
lattér group is about evenly divided between 
those which turn out the finished goods ready 
for the consumer, such as automobiles, foods, 
beverages, electrical and rubber goods, tex- 
tile and farm implements, and those that sup- 
ply raw materials to other industries, such 
as is the chief function of the steel mill, the 
mine, the auto parts manufacturer, or the 


producer of industrial machinery or 
electrical apparatus, castings and forgings.” 


Army of Workers i 
Close to 300,000 workers feed the mills, 


tend the lathes, man assembly lines and oper- ~ 


ate machines in Ontario’s industrial plants. 
With their dependents they represent a popu- 
lation of over a million people, or a big city 
in itself. Fortunately, however, they are not 
concentrated in one community, but are 
widely scattered over little and big centres 
from the Ottawa to the Defroit River and 
north to the timber line. 

These varied industries have developed in 
certain localities for very definite and sound 


‘reasons. Mines, of course, have been blasted 


out only where there is gold, silver, nickel, 
copper or other mineral wealth. Pulp mills 
have been established where there are ample 
supplies of wood, water to float it into the 
plants and transportation to carry out the 
finished pulp. 

Favorable transportation by both ‘rail and 
water for finished goods and raw materials 
explains the existence of steel, coal and oil 
refining establishments at harbor points 
along the great lakes, and the continuous 
industrial belt along the new and old Wel- 
land Canals. Cheap transportation again re- 
sulted in great grain elevators at Fort Wil- 
liam at the head of the lakes and similar 
structures at the lower end with flour mills 
in between, 


Early climate and favorable soil along the 
north shore of Lake Erie through the Niagara 
Peninsula and around Prince Edward County 
toward the eastern end of Lake Ontario, 
combined to turn farmers toward fruit and 
vegetables, the raw material for this prov- 
ince’s $25 millions canning industry.. __ 

For similar reasons tobacco processing 
plants have gravitated toward southwestern 
Ontario where $10 millions of raw tobacco 
is produced annually. Cheese, butter and 
milk plants have naturally sprung up in the 
dairy districts of eastern and western Ontario, 
and wineries in the grape belt between Niag- 
ara Falls and Oakyille. 


Market Considerations 


Proximity to large centres of consuming 
population reached within a few hours by 
truck or rail dictated the location of plants 
manufacturing rubber and electrical goods, 
automobiles, beverages, biscuit and confec- 
tionery products,.food and clothing largely 
within a radius of 100 miles from the western 
end of Lake Ontario. 

Skilled labor and local supplies of special 
wood explain the existence of the furniture 
industry in western Ontario, and also similar 
reasoning, plus local markets, was behind the 
original development of the present farm 
machinery industry concentrated in To- 
ronto, Hamilton and Brantford. 

Certain types of production which employ 
special and bulky raw material as is used in 
the making of cement, lime, plaster board, 


bricks, have resulted in plants alongside these | 


sources of supply. 

The geological distribution of Ontario in- 
dustry based, as previously mentioned, on 
sound, economic reasoning, offers a valuable 
clue regarding new plant location to outside 
industrialists seeking establishment in On- 
tario. 

In addition to the natural diversification 
of Ontario industry based on special reasons, 
there is a wide diversification within the 
large industries themselves. 

Production of automobiles offers a typical 
example. Output of the finished products is 
confined to the Windsor area and Oshawa. 
But the assembly lines at these two points 
are supplied by 325 separate parts manufac- 
turing factories scattered over 43 different 
Ontario municipalities. One community may 
supply the bodies, another the electrical ap- 
paratus, still another the springs, castings, or 
bumpers. 

In addition, a still wider area of the prov- 
ince is tapped for such raw material as lum- 
ber, leather, glass, machinery and office 
equipment. 


Big Employers 


Analyzed on a basis of number of work- 
ers employed and wages paid, the Ontario 
automobile industry stands at the head of the 


Principal Statistics of 25 Chief Industries, 1935 


Manufacturing—Principal statistics of the leading industries in Ontario in 1935 are: 


Automobiles 
on-ferrous metal smelting 
Slaughtering and meat packing ..... cocevece 
€ntral electric stations 
Flour and feed mills 
Ip and paper 
paciical apparatus and supplies 
a T goods, includirig footwear 
ter and cheese 
Automobile supplies .............. biwisebee 
Osiery and knitted goods ........scse+s 
Bread and other bakery products ........ 
Printing and publishing ..........scc0es deve 
astings and forgings oveunades 
ruit and vegetable preparations .....ces+s 
P ry iron and steel e+eeeeeee sreeereeeere 
¢troleum products ev ee ee ewe eeeeeeeeneeeeee 
Biscuits, confectionery, etc, ...ccccceccececes 
MOET oo sic cenpsekcidadn Bs cetossocce 
coke and gas products 
Ping. factory, women’s 
§ inting and bookbinding 
heet metal products 
C ather tanneries 
Stton yarn and cloth 


Total all industries, $908 shes! 
1934 


Gross Value 
Invested of Products 


$ $ 
39,682,410 105,810,655 
75,623,641 105,035,029 
25,926,151 56,932,181 
511,711,819 53,535,005 
23,933,336 


51,760,071 
171,500,472 51,041,765 
55,448,550 47,503,325 
53,183,433 
26,230,831 
22,871,741 
32,288,148 
20, 


Capital 
Plants Employees 
No. No. 

14 12,805 
4,209 
4,091 
6,628 
2,808 
8,655 


Market data facts and figures about leading 
Ontario municipalities will be found on the fol- 
lowing pages. Individual coverage includes all 
municipalities of 6,000 population or over. Sum- 
mary figures for remaining communities will be 
found in tabular form elsewhere in the issue. 


Comparative Figures For 
Chief Communities 


Communities under 6,000.population. See Index, page 1. 


list. About 13,000 people get employment ir. 
the factories turning out the finished prod- 
ucts, and total annual disbursements for such 
services are not far short of $20 millions. In 
the current year the wage bill will undoubt- 
edly exceed that figure, and only occasionally 
in the last 10 years has it fallen very far short 
of it. In the parts plants, payrolls amount to 
about $7 millions, distributed to over 6,000 
participants. 

Other industries with total annual wage 
disbursements of around $10 millions are 
power plants, pulp mills, manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus, castings and forgings, 
hosiery and knitted goods and the printing 
and publishing trades, the mines and the 
steel industries 

Brief surveys of some of the leading in- 
dustrial groups in the province will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Metal Smelting 


Treatment of Ore Builds 
. Largest Ontario Industry 


Among the manufacturing industries of 
Canada, the smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals led all others in gross value of 
production during 1935, displacing the pulp 
and paper industry from the premier posi- 
tion which it had held for more than a 
decade. 

Importance of metal smelting and refining 
to Ontario may be gauged from the fact that 
its non-ferrous branch took second place in 
1935, latest year for which statistics are avail- 
able, among the forty leading industries in 
the province. In that year Ontario had eight 
establishments engaged in the industry. 
These employed 4,209 workers, paid out in 
selaries and wages $6,294,014 and had capital 
invested in them to the amount of $75,623,641. 


The Ontario plants devoted to non-ferrous 


~ metal smelting had in 1935 an output valued 


at $105,035,029, a production exceeded in 
gross value only by the automobile industry 
in this province. 

Of those companies engaged in the smelt- 
ing of metal in this by far the lar- 
gest is International Nickel Co. of Canada, 
which produces 75% of the world’s 
and maintains domestic smelters and refiner- 
ies at Coniston, Copper Cliff and Port Col- 
borne, Ont. The smelter at Coniston, eight 
miles east of Sudbury, has a normal capacity 
of 2,000 tons of ore daily, and this plant's 


principal output is -nickel matte, use 
to make “Monel Metal” It processed sre 
the amount of 834,314 tons in 1936 and 
duced OE AST tons cf bestemer mete, 


lron and Steel 


Production in Ontario Leads 
Rest of Canada 


There are only three primary producers of 
iron and steel in Canada, two of these, the 
Steel Co. of Canada and the Algoma Steel 
Corp., beihg located in Ontario. The other 
is the Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. at 
Sydney, N.S. 

At the present time both companies obtain 
their iron ore requirements from northern 

There has, however, been a recent develop- 
ment which may be of major importance to 
the iron and steel industry in Ontario in 
that a domestic source of iron ore is to be 
developed. From 1900 to 1921 the Algoma 
Steel Corp.. successfully operated its own 


_ mines at -Michipicoten.en the.north shore of 


Lake Superior where there are large deposits 


», ef iron ore within easy reach of water trans- 
{ portation. Further deposits are now to be 
‘ developed with the aid of a bounty from the 


Ontario Government of two cents per unit 
on all ore produced. Preliminary work on 
the property has commenced and production 
is planned for 1939. Initial production will 
amount to 300,000 tons of beneficiated ore. 


There have been several important devel- 
opments in the iron and. steel industry of 
Ontario recently. One of these is the intro- 
duction of lines never before manufactured in 
Canada. The Algoma Steel Corp. is now 
manufacturing heavy structural shapes, sheet 
piling and centre bars from railway cars. 
The Dominion Foundries and Steel Co. 
Hamilton, on the other hand, has installed 
a cold rolling mill and successfully pioneered 
the production of tin plate in Canada. 

Another important development has been 
the acquisition of plants of the Canadian 
Steel Co. and Canadian Bridge Co., subsidi- 
aries of the United States Steel Corp., by 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corp. Both plants 
are located at Ojibway, Ont., near Windsor. 
Dosco has also acquired the Graham Nail and 
Wire Products Ltd. of Toronto. 

The companies mentioned above represent 
only a small cross section of the iron and steel 
industry in Ontario. Scattered across the 
province in almost every important city and 
town are foundries, fabricators and manu- 
facturers of iron and steel consumer prod- 
ucts. Almost every type of iron and steel 
product from nails and bolts to locomotives, 
steel rails and structural steel is manufac- 
tured. Impartant divisions of the industry 
are the automobile, electrical equipment and 
farm implement manufacturers. 


, Kia 
They Depend on Natural 


Automobiles. 


Ontario. Production Valued at 
- More Than $100 Millions 
— Industry Ranks at Top .. 


Though one of the youngest industries i= 
Ontario,’ automobile manufacturing leads alt” 
others in number of workers. emp | 
wages paid, and gross value of production. — 

Last year well over $100 millions worta | 
of passenger cars and trucks were turned OUs | 
at the main factories in the Windsor . 
and at Oshawa. Total wages paid were noe 
far short of $20 millions, divided ong 
almost 13,000- employees, Figures for the: 
current year, of course, are not available. but 
based on the first seven months of produc, 
tion they will easily exceed those for 1936. 

While main production and assembly rp 
are at Oshawa and in the Border Cities ¢ 
the industry depends for manufactured parts. 
and materials on over 250 factories scattered. 
practically over the whole of the province, 
Manufacture of the more finished parts such 
as electrical equipment, axles, springs, tires) 
fabrics, glass, etc., come largely from. th 
concentrated industrial area which stretch 
from Gananoque at- the head of the St 
Lawrence River along the north shore OF 
Lake Ontario and from there in a broad belt” 
right through to Lake Huron and Lake 
Clair. \4 

In addition to the production of appre 
mately 110,000 units for domestic con 
tion there is a substantial export t 
amounting to at least one third of the to 
production in normal years. 

Retail sales of motor vehicles in Car 
from Ontario factories in 1936 totalled alm 
160,000 units valued at $120 millions... Fit 
per cent of this sale was to Ontario resident& 
At the end of last year there was one auto 
bile in Canada for every nine persons, and 0: 
for every six in Ontario. 

Practically every type of automobile fre 
those retailing at well under $1,000 to 
$10,000 custom built sedan class are m 
factured or assembled. In addition there 


the maximum range in truck production. 


Warm, cosy automatically heated homes, clean cool kitchens, and humming industries 
in an area of 300,000 population depend on natural gas produced and distributed by 
the Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited, and its subsidiaries. 


More than 50,000 consumers look to this company to insure a continued supply of 
natural gas. The company answers this responsibility through drilling programs which 
assure ample reserves to continue to supply this huge market. There are now over 400 
company owned wells in Kent, Lambton and Haldimand counties. 


In addition, the Union Gas Company also controls United Fuel Investments, which in turn 
owns Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens, Limited, United Gas and Fuel Company of 
Hamilton, Limited, and United Suburban Gas Company, Limited.  - 


UNION GAS COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


PRODUCING AND DISTRIBUTING NATURAL GAS 


: 
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Surplus in Provincial History Recorded bee 
” Year After Inclusion of Relief and Special Charges 
| i | Tax Cuts Already Achieved= Debt and mae 


Position Discussed 


y a provincial government. Following years 
wf successive deficits this is an accomplish- 
| Ment of which Ontario may well be proud. 
: Other provinces have reported a surplus om 
“otdin aceount, but in doing so they have 
i orted to what Hon. C. A. Dunning, Federal Motor 
“Minister of Finance, has described as bridge- 
accounting whereby some expenditures 
a been put above the line and others 
| Below the line. In other words, they have 
“charged such expenditures as unemployment 
felief, although they do not create corres- 
e assets, to capital account. Ontarié, on 
‘hee other hand, has charged its unemploy- 
t relief to current revenue and as résult 
“is the only province to report a “real” 
In the year énded March 31, 1937, Ontario 
‘had a surplus of $9.3 millions after charging 
unemployment relief to current account. Net 
Ordinary revenue for the year amounted to 
$80.4 millions and net ordinary experiditure to ~ 
millions. Thus the actual budget 
rovement during the year was $22.6 
since for the 1935-36 fiscal year a 
of $13.3 millions had been reported. 
results are shown on an over-all basis, 
is total ordinary and capital revenue 
total ordinary and capital expendi- 
then the results are even more striking. 
this basis the surplus was $26 millions in 
1936-37 fiscal year as against a deficit of 
9 millions in the previous year. In the 
sear endéd O¢t. 31, 1934, the deficit on this 
was $63.7 millions. It should be noted 
eoeven that the improvement in the 1936- 
87 fiscal year was due partly to repayment 
of over $21 millions of loans by the Hydro- 
Blectric Power Commission of Ontario. 
Has Large Budget - 
=Fot the improvement in the budget position 
#f the province credit is due provincial 
als for strict budget control, for 
efficiency in tax collection, and for 
ucing relief costs. Then, too, increased 
Mipinese activity. has resulted in buoyant 


ployed. The most important step taken 

the Government to improve its revenues 

= has been the drive to collect succession duties 

from estates which had reported under- 
valued assets. 

Ontario has by far the largest budget of 

province in the Dominion, Its ordinary 

renves last year were double those of its 

bor of corresponding size, the Province 

Quebec. Gross ordinary revenue last 

amounted to over $92 millions. Included 

-this amount is more than $10 millions 

ived from various commissions for the 

ent of interest on bonds issued on their 


Sensi and a decline in the number of 


capital account transactions are included, 
_ gross receipts and expenditures of the 
ce were considerably in excess of $100 


Spies 
Mipvenne Sources 


_ From what source are the funds for such a 
e budget derived? This is a question of 
to every citizen and businessman. 


of revenues for the past wo fiscal years: 


veurs Ended March 3 
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Corporatien tax eeecee "Rel 300 
“Income tax eeeepetesee serene 
Amusement sveeees 
Succession eeeees 
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Motor a esccceeeeecce 46,265,000 "30500,677 
socscecees 10,250,000 8,856,879 
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Total TOV. cesses 992,221,810 65, 
ordinary be 
* Ineludes $10.4 millions of interest received 
from various commissions. In 1935-36 this was 
not taken into revenue but shown as a deduc- 
let from debt interest. 

Thus, of gross ordinary revenues of over 
$92 millions, only $46.2 millions, or approxi- 
mately one-half, came from taxation. The 
remainder was derived from fees, motor and 
other licenses, liquor profits, royalties, the 
federal subsidy and interest on loans to 
various commissions. 

Of $46.2 millions of taxation revenue only 
$9.1 millions was obtained by taxation of 
business generally. The remainder is largely 
personal taxation such as succession duties, 
personal income tax and amusement tax. 
Gasoline taxes of $15.7 millions are a charge 
upon industry to the extent that it uses the 
highways for transportation of its goods, but 
a large part ‘of this total is paid by owners of 
private automobiles. 

The importance of the above facts to 
industries in Ontario cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is a well-established fact that 
high taxation retards business activity and 
makes business hesitant about making addi- 
tional commitments for expansion. If a much 
larger part of the Ontario Governmental 
budget was raised by taxing industry, then 
business activity in thet province would 
probably be lessened. 


Chief Items of Expense 

On the expenditure side of the budget, 
interest on the provincial debt is the largest 
single item, In the 1986-37 ; fiscal year, debt 
interest amounted to $30.9 If .the 
amount received from the Ontario Hydro and 
other commissions is deducted then net ex- 
penditure on interest amounted to $20.5 mil- 
lions. This is equivalent to only 25-cents of 


“each dollar of net ordinary revenue. Most of 


the other provinces utilize a much larger por- 
tion of their revenues in paying interest 
charges. 

From examination of expenditures it is 
apparent that the province is not on an “econ- 
omy march.” Despite the econoiy pronounce- 
ments of the Government, expenditures of 
most departments showed an increase over 
the previous year. There was, however, a 
striking reduction in relief costs. 

Expenditures on direct relief and adminis- 
tration thereof amounted to $13.2 millions in 
the year ended March 31 last. In addition, the 
Government charged $2.5 millions éf relief 
works in northern Ontario to capital account, 
making the total outlay for unemployment 
relief $15.7 millions. In the previous year, 
direct relief cost $21.8 millions and relief 
works $8.8 millions so that relief costs last 
year were reduced by almost = millions. 
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be as great. For instan¢e, Ontario 
better system of paved roads than any of 


As at March 31 last the gross debt of the 
province amounted to $656.4 millions, a reduc- 
tion of $33 millions from the previous year. 
Net debenture debt amounted to $606.9 mil- 
lions, a reduction of $37.2 millions. 


Self-supporting Debt 

To what extent is this debt self-supporting 
and therefore not a charge upon tax revenues 
of the Government? 

It has already been noted that tota] debt 
charges last year were $30.9 millions, Interest 
received from the Hydro and other commis- 
sions amounted to $10.¢ millions so that the 
net amount chargeable to ordinary revenue 
was $20.5 millions. Thig, in turn, is offset by 
revenues received from various services. For 
instance, revenues from highways were in ex- 
cess of $26 millions. 

No balance sheet as at March 31 last is as 
yet available so that a break-down of the 
debt as at that date is not possible. However, 
of a gross debt of $689 millions as at March 
31, 1936, $503 millions was representéd by 
revenue producing assets. Included as revenue 
producing assets aré advances to the Hydro 
Commission of $172 millions; advances to the 
T.N.O. Railway, $36 millions; farm and hous- 
ing loans, $62 millions; invéstment in roads 
$219 millions. 

Some of these items such as advances to 
the T.N.O. Railway and farm loans, while 
revenue producihg, are not entirély sélf-sup- 
porting. The deficiency, however, is offset by 
a of revenue from highways. 

Advances to the Hydro Commission were 
reduced during the past year to $151 millions. 
These advances represent bonds which were 
issued by the Ontario Government on behalf 
of the Hydro Commiésion and interest on these 
advances are paid by the commission so that 
this portion of the debt is not a charge upon 
the tax revenues of the province. 

As a result of a change in policy put into 
effect by the Hepburn Government the Hydro 
Commission is deing its own financing and 
repaying loans issued by the Government on 
behalf of the commission as they mature. Last 
year, for instance, the commission repaid to 
the Ontario Government $21 millions of ad- 
vances and issued $20 millions of its own bonds 
which are only an indirect liabjlity of the 
Government through its guarantee, As a result 
of these repayments the direct debt of the 
Ontario Government should be reduced while 
the funded debt of the Hydro Commission 
will imerease. 
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Stormont County, Ontario 
Area, 577 acres. Pop. (1936 est.), 12,681. Alt., 192. 
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Thunder Bay District, Ontario 
Atea, 9,865 acres. Pop. (1996 est.), 24,475. Alt., 617. 
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World's Largest Freighter Docks at Ontario Port. 
What are the fruits of a sound fiscal policy expenditures for this purpose. 


_ and a balanced budget? 

These are already in evidence. Last year 
Ontario reported a reduction in both gross and 
net debt. This was the first reduction in gross 
debt to be reported by Ontario in more than 
25 years. It is possible that Ontario has finally 
arrived at a period of debt reduction, and debt 
reduction means lower taxation. 

Reductions in taxation have: also been a 
result. In his budget speech last spring 
Premier Mitchell Hepburn announced that 
the amusement tax was being abolished and 
that licenses for commercial motor vehicles 
would be reduced by 25%. Recently the Gov- 
ernment has announced that it will also re- 
duce license fees on passenger automobiles 
by $5 each. 

In addition, the Government has granted 
assistance to municipalities which should re- 
sult in a reduction in property taxation. For 


the current year every municipality has been in 


granted a subsidy of one mill on their assess- 
ment. Furthermore, the province has assumed 
the municipal share of old-age pensions and 
mothers’ allowances. Rural municipalities are 
receiving additional benefits through reduc- 
tion in the interest rate on municipal drainage 
debentures from 5% to 4% and an increase 
in township road grants to 50% of township 


These benefits to municipalities are offset 
to some extent, especially in the case of the 
larger cities, by the action of the Govern- 
ment in replacing the municipal income tax 
with a provincial tax. 

The official chiefly responsible for steer- 
ing Ontario’s financial ship throughout this 
period of world crisis is Chester S, Walters, 
deputy provincial treasurer. 


Ontario Municipalities 

This survey would not be complete without 
some reference to the financial position of 
Ontario municipalities. It is well known that 
Ontario has the worst municipal default 
record of any of the provinces, largely because 
of defaults in two major areas. 

On the whole, however, Ontario municipali- 
ties enjoy sound financial positions and there 
does not appear to be any danger of further 
defaults. Furthermore, progress is being made 
adjusting existing defaults and like the 
provincial government most municipalities 
have been benefitting from increased tax col- 
lections, Also, as a result of assistance granted 
by the province, to. which reference has always 
been made, and declining relief expenditures 
it shouldbe possible for many municipalities 
to ease the burden of taxation on property. 

Even after making allowance for reduction 


“Seamships 


Modern Equipment Carries on 
Large Water-borne Commerce 


Through Ontario Ports 


White and'yellow tramp steamers flying the 
Norwegian flag are competing with eae 
ship companies in Ontario for the important 
shipping trade between St. Lawrence ports 
Sad these: at tise Yend ofthe Great Lakes 
Thus, despite Ontario’s location as an “in. 
land” province, one-third of all vessels enter. 

ports in 1936 (fiscal year) 


ing Canadian 
docked at Ontario ports, The province also . 


accounted in that year for 30% of total reg. 
istered tonnage at all Canadian ports. 
Largest single lake shipping enterprise in 
Ontario is Canada Steamship Lines, long 
established and now modernized to a point 
where electric light bulbs can be packed in 
=, holds by er of intricate elevators 
and machinery t arrange, pack and 
loose bulbs in their paper cartons withont 
breakage to the fragile cargo. Package freight 
is the most important item of merchandise 


' shipped by water between Ontario points, but 


it is only one of a large number of commodi- 
ties that include oil, coal, cement, grain, food. 
stuffs and bulk freight of all kinds. 

In addition to Canada Steamship Lines, 
carriers of both passengers and freight on the 
largest scale in the province, Eastern Steam- 
ships, C.P.R. and Canadian National steam- 
ships, the freight carrying Tree Line Naviga- 
tion Co. and the tankers of British American 
Oil, McColl-Frontenac and Imperial Oil ply 
the waters of Lake Ontario, Lakes Erie, Sy- 
perior and Huron. Smaller lines operate on 
the Great Lakes and through the island-stud- 
ded ateas of Muskoka, the latter during the 
summer holiday season. 

Canada Steamship Lines alone maintains a 
fleet of 99 ships, including 83 freight and pack- 
age steamers and 16 passenger vessels, 

National in character but smaller in the 
scope of their Ontario water-borne commerce 
than Canada Steamship Lines are the Can- 
adian Pacific Steamships and the Canadian 
National Steamships. C.P. steamers Mani- 
toba, Assiniboia and Keewatin operate in the 
Georgian Bay and Lake Superior regions, the 
Manitoba, returned to service this season, sail- 
ing the route from Port McNicol] and Owen 


‘Sound through the Inland Channel to Fort 


William, with passengers and package freight. 
Canadian National Steamships maintains the 
Huronic, Hamonic and Noronic in service on 
the Great Lakes, 


in taxation and increased expenditures aris- 
ing out of assistance fo municipalities the 
Ontario. Government has budgeted for a sur- 
plus of $2.2 millions in the current year, It is 
probable that the Government has once again 
underestimated its expenditures so. that re- 
sults may be better than estimated. 


Canapa’s LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Situated on Toronto’s Famous Waterfront 


1,000,000 Square Feet of Floor Space 
2200 Feet of Docks and Transit Sheds 
6000 Feet of Railway Siding 
Pool Cars to all major distributing points 
Lowest Insurance—Free Switching 


~ 


GENERAL STORAGE 
BONDED AND FREE STORAGE 
COLD STORAGE 
OFFICE AND DISPLAY SPACE 


LIGHT MANUFACTURING AND ASSEMBLING SPACE 
For full details write for our Usatreted Booklet 


TERMIN AL WAREHOUSES LTD. 
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RANTFORD, Ontario, with a population. approximating 32,000, is this year culeboutbig tis Diamond 


Jubilee of its incorporation. During 


the foremost industrial and exporting centres of the Dominion and 
a large and diverse range of products, —_- . 


Set in one of the principal agricul- 
tural areas of the continent, the Tele- 
phone City — so named because it was 
here, in 1874, that Alexander Graham 
Bell conceived his epoch-making in- 
vention — has become, naturally, the 
home of agricultural implement mak- 
ing in Ontario, It supplies the surround- 
ing rural district, with an aggregate 
population of some 75,000 in Brant 
and Norfolk Counties, with their exten- 
sive mixed produce farms, dairy farms, 
canneries, creameries and, more re- 
cently, thriving tobacco plantations. 


But while the importance of agri- 
culture has always been a primary 
consideration, modern Brantford has 
by no means remained a “one-indus- 
try’ community. On the contrary 


‘ 


\ 
X 


diversification of industry has been 
persistently promoted. Thus while 
having two of the largest implement 
plants in the country, Brantford also 
produces textiles, abrasives, refriger- 
ating units, chemical products, insulat- 
ing materials, electrical equipment, 
radiators, boilers, pulp and sawmill 
machinery, truck bodies, trailers, glue, 
watches and clocks, garments, indus- 
trial spc cialties of many varieties, elec- 
tric motors, binder twine and -many 
other items. 


It has been the constant endeavor 
of the Department of Industry (which 
maintains a full-time Industrial Com- 
missioner) to encourage the location 
of new enterprises in Brantford and 
to foster within the Corporation’s own 


the greater part of its 60 years of cityhood it has ranked among 


its 80 factories annually turn out 


feet 


‘limits a high degree ‘of co-relation of 


industrial services. Despite the diffi- 
culties presented by the economic 
instability of the recent past, the 


‘Industrial Commission (under which 


the Department operates), in co-oper- 
ation with the City. Council, Bodrd of 
Trade and other interested organiza- . 
tions and citizens, has accomplished 
much in this direction, some 15 new- 
concerns having been established in 
the City within the last four years, And 
so, with a steadily improving outlook 
and a sound financial standing, this 


- City on the Grand River — a City 


named, incidentally, after Joseph 
Brant, the celebrated Indian leader — 
anticipates with confidence an accel- 
eration of an already noteworthy 
progress. 
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Map showing Brantford’s central location in Western Ontario and its close proximity to large centres of 
population. (Upper left) The Bell Homestead, where Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone, 
conceived his epoch-making invention.. (Lower right) One of Brantford’s principal business thoroughfares. 
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Canada Carriage & Body 


Canadian Durex Abrasiyes, Limited 
Limited 


The Slingsby Manufacturing 
Company, Limited 
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The Department of 
Industry has pre 


pared an_ industrial 


brochure which will be 


mailed to interested 
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| CITY HALL — 
BRANTFORD 


The Hurley Printing Company, Ltd. 


The Brantford Oven & Rack Home of The-Expositor 


Brantford Leather Products, Ltd. 
Company, Limited 


THE following public-spirited firms and institutions have made this advertisement possible: 


BRANTFORD CORDAGE COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Largest exclusive manufacturers of THE BRANTFORD WASHING 
Binder Twine in the world MACHINE CO. LTD. 
Manufacturers of Locomotive Electric 
Clothes Washer 
& CITY OF BRANTFORD 
CANADA CARRIAGE & BODY CO. “City of Industry” 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Brantford - Anthony 
Hydraulic Hoists and Brantford 
Commercial Bodies 


CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES THE EXPOSITOR 


Coated Abrasive Paper and Cloth Prod- Brantford’s Metropolitan Newspaper 
ucts, Pressure tive Tapes * 
® S. C. JOHNSON & SON, LTD. 
The Makers of JOHNSON’S WAX 
e 


& 
BRANTFORD LEATHER PRODUCTS 


LIMITED 
Felt and Leather Specialties 
& 
THE BRANTFORD OVEN & RACK CO., 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Industrial Ovens, Racks 


e 
COCKSHUTT PLOW CO. LIMITED 
, of farm 
ete ee ean implements 





P Since 1882 Ontario has Shown Leadership ie 
Placing Legislation of Benefit to Workers on Its 
Statute Books — Legislation Covers Wide Field= 
New Industry and Labor Board Now Functioning 


By GUY 8S. CUNLIFFE 


"In two essentials, the labor and social wel- 
fare legislation of Onterio is outstanding 
E "among laws of equivalent jurisdictions. It is 
' comprehensive and, even for this day and 
ese, progressive. 
| There is a basic explanation of the status 
attained by these measures. They have rarely 
| if ever been aimed solely at advancing the 
- interests of the working class, though this 
| commendable object has been a potent factor. 
| Coupled with this aim has been a broadly 
“gonceived attempt to raise living standards 
and advance communal welfare generally. 
_ There has been consistent effort to codify 
‘the conditions under which the masses of 
' the people work and live, so as to achieve the 
highest attainable degree of prosperous con- 
tentment in the provincial community. 
With these contributing factors, the meas- 
ures have won the support of industry and 
the public generally. ‘The main body of the 
' 15 or 20 statutes involved protects workers 
‘from exploitation, gives them a reasonable 
benefit from the intensive industrial devel- 
‘opment of Ontario, and guarantees a measure 
of security for them and their dependents. 
But they were drafted also with consider- 
ation of the problems of employers, of the in- 
terest of a stable industry, and with an eye 
to the broad social implications. 
Government measures to better the lot of 
the working class have been paralleled by 
those of the employers themselves, both in- 
‘dividually and through their organizations. 
Within the past few weeks, The Financial 
Post has published a series of articles reveal- 
ing the scope of employee welfare schemes of 
Canadian employing firms. They include 
plans for pensions, group insurance and death 
benefits, accident and sickness insurance, holi- 
days with pay for production workers, profit 
sharing and other benefits. The record of 
Ontario firms in this regard has been par- 
ticularly distinguished. 


Origin of Programme 
The official interest of the province in the 
“problems and welfare of labor dates back to 
1882, when the Bureau of Industries was set 
up. Four years later the parent measure of 
the present comprehensive Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act was passed. In 1900, the 
= Bureau of Industries became the Bureau of 
® Labor, and its original function of merely dis- 
'Seminating industrial information was ex- 
panded to take in also the investigation and 
im publicizing of labor relations. ° 
The present provincial department of labor 
= with its many ramifications was not given 
= departmental status until 1919. But in the 
intervening years the Factory Act had been 
Steadily extended and other legislation of 
advantage to workers had been put on the 
i) Statute books. Among the measures adopted 
and actions taken during this period was 
the first establishment of free employment 
| agencies in 1906, creation of the Trades and 
Laber Branch (1916), the Building Trades 
Protection Act, and passage of regulations 
controlling private employment agencies 
(1917). The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 


workers are to’ be compensated in case of 
occupational accidents, was passed in 1915. 


Sample Laws ~ 


Other legislation which came into effect in 


basic form in the years preceding or immedi- 
ately following the establishment of the Labor 


t, includes the School Attendance _ 


Departmen 

Act, the Vocational Education Act, the One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act (hotels and restaur- 
ants), the Mining Act, measures relating to 
collection of wages and imposition of mech- 
anics’ liens, and regulations governing the 
operation of steam boilers, stationery en- 
gines and hoists, and work in tunnels and 
caissons, For many years officers of the Labor 
Department have been active in attempting 
to settle labor disputes, both voluntarily and 
on request, and there is statutory provision 
for enquiry into industrial disputes. 

Despite the early start and consistent rec- 
ord of the province in passage of labor legis- 
lation, some of the most important measures 
on the roster have been adopted during the 
past two or three years, especially this year. 
Such measures include: 

Industrial Standards Act of 1935, with 
amendments last year and this year. 

Establishment of the Industry and Labor 
Board through amendment, 1937, of the De- 
partment of Labor Act. 

Replacement of the Minimum Wage Act, 
adopted in post-war years to set minima for 
female workers only, by a new act extend- 
ing the principle of minimum wages to cover 
both men and women. 


Industry-Labor ‘Board 


The Industry and Labor Board administers 
the Industrial Standards Act, the new Mini- 
mum Wage Act, and the Apprenticeship Act. 
It may undertake to investigate and make 
recommendations in regard to virtually all 
aspects of labor conditions within the pur- 
view of either the board or the Labor Depart- 
ment as a whole. The Board is made up of 
representatives of employers, workers and 
officers of the department, with an outside 
chairman—E. J, Young, former member of 
parliament from the prairie province of Sas- 
katchewan. 

The Industria] Standards Act is predicated 
upon the establishment of standard wages, 
hours, working conditions and industrial 
operation, based on agreement between rep- 
resentatives of the preponderance of employ- 
ers and employees ina given industry within 
designated zones. The zone designated may 
be the entire province, a specified area of the 
province, or a district consisting of a large 
city and environs. 


Evolving Codes 


Under this act, the Minister of Labor may 
convene a conference of employers and em- 
ployees within an industry upon petition of 
spokesmen for either group. Such a confer- 
ence may evolve a schedule or code of wages, 
hours and conditions of work, according to 
classifications of both employers and employ- 
ees, and setting a minimum labor charge or 
content in the cost of production. If the 
Minister decides the schedule,is endorsed by 
“a proper and sufficient representation” of 


’ try in a designated zone. 


SINCE 1882 ONTARIO WAGE-EARNERS HAVE ENJOYED PROTECTIVE LABOR LEGISLATION 


employers and employees, the code may be 
made binding on all employers and employ- 
ees within the zone and industry concerned. 

Application of the act has caused consider- 
able controversy, especially in regard to the 
construction industry and building trades in 


urban centres, and test cases have produced 


adverse court decisions resulting in tempor- 
ary suspension of enforcement in regard to 
these and other businesses. However, recent 
codes adopted and still effective apply to the 
furniture, millinery, women’s clothing, men’s 
clothing and brewing industries in the whole 
province, several building trades in Windsor, 
logging in Port Arthur area, and the barber- 
ing business in 10 different zones. 


Minimum Wages 


Under the Minimum Wage Act rates paid 
were checked last year by reports obtained 
from over 9,000 sample firms employing 
nearly 106,000 of the province’s female work- 
ers. In its new form it permits departure 
from the principle of an absolute minimum 
for all workers in a particular trade or indus- 
Minimum wages 
and maximum hours may now be set for both 
male and female workers in an industry or 
business, according to classification of func- 
tion and skill. 

In addition to establishing minimum wage 
rates for weekly periods the Industry and 
Labor Board is empowered also to establish 
minimum hourly wages, which may not be 
less than one-fortieth of whatever minimum 
weekly wage has been set for the industry 
for a full week’s work. Maximum hours for 
which the weekly minimum may be paid are 
set at 48 in cities of 50,000 population or over, 
50 hours in those of from 10,000 to 50,000, and 
54 hours in other centres, 

Under the act, the Board enjoys the broad 
power “generally to enact such provisions 
with respect to conditions of employment 
necessary for the betterment of the physical, 
moral and intellectual well-being of em- 
ployees.” 


Government Contracts 


The eight-hour day, 48-hour week , and 
payment of “fair wages” are stipulated by a 
special statute in connection with all con- 
tracts or work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, or toward which provincial aid is 
granted. The Minimum Wage Act has always 


provided that males replacing female work- 
ers shall be paid the minimum established 
for women employees. 

The minimum rates established under ex- 
isting orders of the old Minimum Wage 
Board range from $12.50 for experienced 
workers in Toronto down to $8-$10 a week in 
small towns and rural areas. Lower rates 
and special regulations cover workers, while 
apprenticed or learning a job, and for part- 
time employees. 


Accident Compensation 


Of the older legislation, the Workmen’s . 


Compensation Act is perhaps the most im- 
portant and has the most impressive record 
of concrete, extensive benefits conferred on 
the’ worker. Since the Act was passed in 
1915, more than $116 millions has beén paid 
out by employers in the province to provide 
medical aid, compensation and pensions to 
injured workers and their dependents. 

Last year approximately $6.5 millions was 
paid out through the Compensation Board, in- 
cluding costs of administration and accident 
prevention work, and medical, compensation 
and pension payments for employers. 

Last year a merit rating system was estab- 
lished. If an employer can cut to 60% or less 
the cost ratio of accidents in his plant to his 
assessment during the year, his adjusted 
assessment the following year will be at a 
preferred rate. For employers with less fav- 
orable experience, the preferred basic rate 
is increased by 2% for every .03 increase 
above .60 in his cost ratio. 

Thus, dividends are paid to those who im- 
plement to best advantage the accident pre- 
vention programmes supported by compen- 
sation assessments under the Act. Employers 
contributed $150,000 through assessments last 
year for the support of educational and serv- 
ice safety associations, which function in 21 
of the 24 classes into which industries in 
Schedule 1 are divided, and 17 such associa- 
tions are federated in the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations. 


Safety Programmes 


The value of such associations is reflected 
in the steady decrease since the Act was pass- 
ed in accident frequency index numbers, 
relating accident totals to the totals of em- 
ployed workers each year. In 1917 the fre- 
quency index stood at 6.57, but dropped to 


5.81 by 1930 and to 4.41 by 1935. Largely as 
a result of advances in guarding mechanical 
hazards, the total of compensated mechanical 
accidents dropped from 7,125 (55 deaths) in 
1920 to 2,976 (21 deaths) in 1934. 

Late last year, a check revealed that 13 
Ontario firms had operated without a lost 
time accident for at least 1 million man-hours 
—equivalent to 400 men working eight hours 
a day for a year. One firm (Canada Bank Note 
Co.) had operated 3 million man hours, four 
had gone beyond 2 million hours without mis- 
hap, and nine beyond 1 million hours. 


Basis of Benefits 

No contribution from workers is required 
under the Act, which guarantees payment of 
two thirds of an employee’s wages when in- 
jury keeps him from work for seven days or 
more. All medical, hospital and rehabilita- 
tion expenses are provided. - Pensions or spe- 
cial compensation are given for loss of a limb, 
foot or hand or permanent disability from 
other causes. 

If a man dies as a result of injury or from 
specified diseases arising out of employment, 
his widow receives a pension of $40 a month 
for life or until remarriage, plus $10 for each 
child under 16. 

Assessments on industrial employers range 
from 15 cents to $10 per $100 payroll, on 
the average, and in recent years fluctuating 
in the neighborhood of $1. Out of last year’s 
$5.4 millions expenditure for Schedule 1, a 
total of $1.6 million was for compensation, 
$2 millions for pensions, and $1 million for 
medical aid. 


The Factory Act 

The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act 
has also developed out of early legislation to 
become one of the most important and suc- 
cessful of existing measures. Exhaustive in 
scope, its provisions exercise a close control 
over the construction, equipment and facili- 
ties of factory and office buildings; the status 
and conditions of those who work in them; 
and over sources of disease or injury. 

One of the chief provisions of the Act for- 
bids employment of children under 14 or 
those under 16 without a school absence cer- 
tificate. Employment of male youths between 
14 and 16 and girls from 14 to 18 is barred 
under any circumstances in “unwholesome 
or dangerous work.” The working hours of 
youths, girls and women are limited to 10 


hours «day and 60 hours « week, except by 

The Act bristles with regulations for the 
health and comfort of workers, compelling 
proper sanitation, lighting and ventilation 
and blocking the spread of disease through 
the premises controlled by the Act. Work 
performed in homes under the “farming out” 
system is strictly regulated and permits must 
be obtained by both employers and home 
workers. 

A measure of control over retail establish. 
ments is also exercised through the Act. 
Chinese are forbidden to employ white women 
in factories, restaurants or laundries. 

The Apprenticeship Act provides regula- 
tion of the conditions and contract terms for 
apprentices in designated trades, and also 
gives authority for supervision and licensing 
of trade schools. 


Employment Agencies 


Free employment agency service is given 


. throughout the province by 27 offices main- 


tained by the provincial government as the 
Ontario units of the Employment Service of 
Canada. Last year the Ontario service made 
a total of 140,265 placements, of which 70,600 
were classed as regular and the remainder 
casual. A total of 149,000 job vacancies were 
listed with the offices, and 326,800 applica: 
tions were handled. Jobs found were chiefly 
on relief and highway projects, in the lumber- 
ing, canning, farming, tobacco. and mining 
industries, and for domestic help. 

As a result of this service and the restrictive 
regulations imposed on private employment 
agencies, establishments of the latter class 
are few in Ontario and the exploitation of 
job seekers is rare. Dating back to 1917, the 
Employment ‘Agencies Act limits the number 
of private agencies in the province to 13, 
requires licenses and bonds, and forbids 
agencies from collecting more than $2 per 
placement —- $1 apiece from either the 
employer of the worker. 

Last year only four private agencies oper- 
ated, in Toronto, Fort William, Sudbury and 
North Bay, and of the 2,000 placements made, 
1,500 were in Toronto Placement of non- 
residents of Ontario by private agencies is 
barred. Only this year, the Act was amended 
so as to control the placements in professional 
and business jobs as well as for skilled and 
unskilled workers, domestics, etc. 


Old. Age Pensions 

‘ The province contributes 15% and munici- 
palities 10% of the cost of old age pensions in 
Ontario, the remainder being paid by the 
Federal Government. To be eligible for pen- 
sion, an applicant must be a British subject, 
70 years of age or over, have resided in Can- 
ada 20 years and the province five years. The 
pension plus whatever private income he has 
must not exceed $365 ar; the maximum 
pension is $240 a year. If the applicant’s chil- 
dren are 4ble to support him, they can be 
compelled to do so under the Parents Main- 
tenance Act and no pension is paid in such 
cases. 

Recently the provincé agreed to pay 25% 
of the cost of paying perisions of $20 a month 
to totally blind persons over 40 years of age 
in need of such assistance. The plan was 
initiated by Ontario and adopted with nation- 
wide scope by the Federal Government. 

Mothers Allowance Act payments are shar- 
ed equally by the province and municipalities, 
and are made to widows, to wives of perman- 
ently disabled men, and to victims of deser- 
tion of at least three years duration. For 
mothers with one child, allowances range 


from $25 to $35 a month, according to locality, 


plus $5 for each additional child. 
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KENORA KINGSTON (Continued) 
Kenora County, Ontario 
Pop. (1936 est.), 8,000. Alt., 1,091, 
Location—130 miles east of Winnipeg, 310 miles west Fort William, on 
Lake of the Woods. , 
Transportation—C.P.R. eight freight, four passenger trains daily. Air base Buying Power 
for mining areas within 100-mile radius —— = 1937). 
Government—Mayor and six aldermen elected annually. eben 
Taxes—Property and business taxes (1936 rate 47.5 mills). Separate tax for $ = 7 ead a 
amusements, pool rooms, restaurants, trucks, transient traders, etc. 
Market—Approximate population of district, 30,000. Neighborhood sup- 
lies spruce, white and red pine, poplar, gold, silver, copper, mica. Good 
Town Clerk—F, J. Hooper. Debt and Taxation 
Board of Trade—Secretary, J. Allan Sherrett. Courtesy. Citizens Research Institute 
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Building and Construction (1936): 
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766 Salaries & wages ’ Per capita $ 145 *March 31. 
have aroused your interest in the 
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Uj wonderful sales possibilities of 


Householders (1996) . eeeeeene 
Weekly Newspapers 
No, of 
Total circulation 
Town circulation 
Outside 
the market in Ontagio — and of the City 
of Toronto in particular — we would be 
glad to send you a copy of a booklet just 
off the press entitled “Little Cities 
Within a City.” 


Port Statisties 

This provides a new and interesting 
study of the-Toronto market together 
with details as to its coverage by The 
Evening Telegram. 


HAMILTON (Continued) 


STATISTICS OF PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, 1935 
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1Ontario Municipalities ( Cont'd ) 


GUELPH 


Wellington County, Ontario 
Area, 3,104 acrcs. Pop. (1936 est.), 21,455. Allt., 
Location—County town on River Speed, 48 miles west of Toronto; 28 miles | Cotton 
north of Hamilton. 
“Transportation— C.N.R. and C.P.R. 
Board of Trade—Wm. Templeman, secretary. 
"Taxes—Property, 1936 rate, 40.75 mills. 
: > Boahta : ci 
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KINGSTON 
Frontenac County, Ontario 
Area, 2,641 acres. Pop. (1936 est.), 24,372. Allt., 255. 


Location—County town at opening of St. Lawrence River from La 
caren. Ce Cp ighway No. Tél” miles cast of Toronto, 194 miles aa 


N.R. and C.P.R. Port of call for Great Lake steamers. 
Taxes—Property tax, 1936 rate, 47 mills. 
Chamber of Commerce—J. M. Hughes, secretary. 
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KIRKLAND LAKE 
Teck ee Ontario 
Lecation—400 miles north of Tor 
Kirkland Lake is not one sbeerpersted city although its population is 
of city proportions. Severai estimates of present population of Kirkland | " 
"| Lake and district place the number between 15,000 and 20,000. 
‘Temiskaming and Northem Ontario Railway. 


Transportation— 
** | Board of Trade—J. D. Macdonald. secretary. 


SF Dominion Census, 1931. 


® Wentworth County, Ontario. 

a3 Area, 0,272 acres. Pop. (1936 est.), 153,608. Alt., 306. 
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Larges: Classified Linage in Canada } 
TORONTO CANADA 
MOKTREAL: E.R. CHOWN, Dominion Square Bids. 
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rtprio’s Hinterland Disappearing Rapidly With 
Advent of Great Mining and Newsprint Enter- 
prises — Empire of Rock and Trees Gives Way to 
Modern Industrial Communities ~ Transportation 


Factor Important 


py R. A. FARQUHARSON 
ueation of the masses has resulted in an 
y drial revolution in Ontario’s northland. 
E vans have been Spent building great 
in what 30 years ago was unorganized 
< because the growth of knowledge 
= unprecedented demand for the 
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. oa from pulpwood ndegeit 
habits of the world. Demand for 
aint led to an unparalleled development 
.» brought factory and power plant to 
and creeted on the financial 
ts an entirely new list of securities. 


opments in Sight 

jcation still marches on arm and arm 
» science, bringing new developments and 
of still newer departures to the 
which little more than a generation ago 
| onsidered Canada’s greatest geographi- 
barrier, a wedge of seemingly profitless 
and trees separating east and west. 

the Department of Lands and Forests 
tel] you of a $44.5 millions pulp expan- 
programme now in sight. They talk hope- 
ly of @ process which will utilize the 

» which not only has been @ complete 

te but has added to the fire hazard in the 
« Further, they hope to develop from 
mines enough by-product sulphur to sup- 
the pulp mills. 

thern Ontario is an empire in its own 
i~en empire of rock and trees. ‘The pre- 
brian shield, oldest of rock formations, 
70 per cent of the total area of the 
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KITCHENER 


Waterloo County, Ontario 
Area, 3,477 acres. Pop. (1936 est.), 32,862. Alt., 1,500. 
tion—60 miles west of Toronto, 90 miles northwest of Niagara Falls. 
at NR. and C.P.R., 8 freight and 8 passenger trcims daily. 
5 Truck transports on regular schedules. 


emment~Mayor and 10 aldermen. 
nes—Property, 1936 rate, 42,250 mills. 
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Branches (Aug. 1937) 
Bank debits, 1936 


shores of Lake T Derails ter 
a railway followed. As a colonization proj- 
ect and in the face of criticism, the Ontario 
Government started construction of the Tem- 
iskaming. and Northern Ontario Railway. 


Almost immediate discovery of Cobalt silver . 


changed the whole northern picture. In 1909, 


came the Porcupine gold rush. In 1911, Wil- ' 


liam Wright, present owner of The Torente 
ee ge ee eee 
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Old Ontario was slow to visualize the possi- 
bilities. Financing was difficult. Harry’ Oakes 


- had trouble getting the funds to develop fabu- 


lously rich Lake Shore Gold Mines. Ontario 
did not become really mine conscious unti) 
well into the twenties. 

The north had minerals and forests, game 
and fish, It also had innumerable power sites. 
Settlers in the clay belts lived under pioneer 
conditions. At the end of the war there were 
a few colonization roads; no trunk highways. 
Dues from the Crown land timber limits were 
the only, important. revenues, And vast tim- 
ber limits were easy to get. 

In old Ontario a few prophets preached 
about the rich north country and every year 
the grants for colonization roads were grudg- 
ingly increased. Critics continually voiced 
the suspicion that the money for the north 
went to swell a political-slush fund. Mining 
brokers were regarded as on a different level 
by the vendors of industrial stocks. 


Picture Suddenly Changed 
» Then all at once the picture changed, Power 
and pulp went hand in hand in a spectacular 
dash to earn newsprint fortunes. Newsprint 
suddenly was Canade’s lergest industrial ex- 
port. Canada became the great source of 
United States supply. American publishers 
established their own plants. The New York 
Times not only created an industry in the 
wilderness but at Kapuskasing built a model 
town, bringing to the forest-frontier all met- 
ropolitan comforts. 

Stock values of mines soared. Ontario 
soon boasted of Hollinger, largest gold 
mine in the world; of Lake‘Shore, the richest. 
New mining areas opened. Clay belt farmers 
prospered serving local markets. 
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The airplane brought transportation and 
planes became commonplace before motor 
cars arrived. Tourist business grew to an in- 
dustry in its own right, even before the 
Dionnes startled the world. Highways fol- 
lowed. 

The depression caught the jubilant news- 
print industry off balance but the lost ground 
is now being rapidly recovered. The mining 
market felt the first full force of the crash, 
but it was the depression that raised the price 
of gold, caused the boom in gold stocks, made 
low grade mining a paying investment. The 
mines were Ontario’s great backlog through 
the depression. 

Canada is the outstanding newsprint pro- 
ducer, supplying over 35% of world consump- 
tion. Last year 75% of Canadian production 
went to supply 66% of the total United 
States consumption. While these figures are 
for Canada as a whole, Ontario and Quebec 
are the two great newsprint producers. The 
price of newsprint at the mill reached a high 
of $103.50 in 1920, dropped to a low of $31.37 
in 1985 and for the first six months of 1938 
will be $42.04. Revenue, of course, dropped 
sharply during the depression, The paper 
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Taxes—Business tax—based om a percentage of the assessed value of the 
land occupied, the percentage varying according to the nature of the 
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Ontario 
Pop, (1986 est.), 6,875. 


Location—On Highway No. 2, 2 miles west of Toronto. 


Transportation—C.N.R. and C.P.R., average 6 trains daily, 
Government—Mayor and five councillors. 
Market—Purely residential. 


Board of Trade—Through Toronto Industrial Commission. 
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BIG CITIES IN ONTARIO’S NORTHLAND 


In 1913 the Canadian Press organized a tour of Ontario’s north country. A photographer in 
the party took the picture shown uananeee of the main street of Timmins. 


Last month the same 


pher went back and took another picture of Timmins—what 


he found is shown in the eet eee phetoqtan® at the top. 
It tells the story of rapid industrialization of Ontario’s northland that has taken place in 


recent years with the development of mineral and forest wealth, 


crop meant $50 millions to Ontario last year 


when there was a 20% increase in production: 


Lost Ground Restored 


The pulp and paper mills, working to ca- 
pacity, have not only absorbed the depression 
unemployed but have restored wage levels. 
With new mills projected and with increased 
prices for paper indicated, the industry pre- 


sents a promising picture if its renewed prom- 
ises do not again lead to overbuilding. 

But since the first boom in pulp there has 
developed a wide variety of uses which in a 
few years have rapidly increased consump- 
tion. The textile industry is now a large con- 
sumer and production of rayon made from 
sulphite pulp is steadily expanding. Then, 
too, there is the whole field of plastics. These 


deveioneoete hans Bees ene 
we are entering the cellulose age. 


Rapid Population Growth 


Northern Ontario began the century with 
& population of 40,000. There were thriving 
lumber towns along the lakes. The giant 
white pine provided an easy crop for thé 
early operators. There was little attempt at 
manufacture and to a great extent the timber 
was floated across*the lakes to Michigan mills. 
In 1908 the T. & N, O. Railway was started: . 
Later came the Algoma Central, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern. - 


But the population grew slowly, and it was 
not until the spectacular post-war develop- 
ments in power, pulp and mining that the 
North came into its own. It was 1928 before 
the Ferguson highway opened the North to 
motor traffic with the older part of the 
province. Many miles of roads have been 
built since until the mileage now. totals 
between 15,000 and 16,000. The trans-Canada 
highway bridges the gap from Fort William 
to the Manitoba boundary. Slowly construc- 
tion is filling the other gaps along the north 
shore of Lake Superior which still blocs 
motor transportation. 

Population of the North now totals between 
350,000 and 360,000, and is rapidly growing: 
Kirkland Lake, with some 20,000 people, is 
the largest unorganized town in Canada. 
Timmins, North Bay and Sudbury are young 
cities with a perpetual housing shortage. 
Sudbury had 8,600 residents in 19231; more 
than 20,000 now. Timmins jumped from 
3,800 in 1921 to 20,000 in 1937. 


Legislative Machinery 


Ontario was. one of the provinces 
created by Confederation he ist an feder- 
ated as the nucleus of the present Dominion 
of Canada. Under its form of oa 
the fountainhead of authority is the King, 
as represented by a Liew 
appointed by the Governor-General-in- 
cil—otherwise the Dominion cabinet. 
Lieutenant-Governor —— 
on the advice and with th 
executive council or 
which is responsible to 
must resign when it sieuah 
confidence of that body. The province's 
lative machinery is unicameral, 

a single body, me Legislature) x yd 
rovinces wi e exception 

Which has both a legislative assembly and @ 

legislative council. 


for every heating job! 


Gas is more than ever the most efficient and economical fuel. In ad- 
dition to the long accepted advantages of instant. availability, cleanli- 
ness, convenience, and flexibility, Gas offers—in modern equipment 
—completely automatic control of temperatures and, atmospheres, 
uniform heat distribution, maximum dependability, and greater effici- 
ency. Because of all these advantages, Gas helps reduce over-all costs 
and increase profits for users everywhere. You, too, will want to use 


Gas... the fuel that brings new profits. 


There’s nothing like Gas for: Hardening . . . Car- 
burizing ... Annealing... Drawing... Normaliz- 
ing . |. Blueing .. . Nitriding .. . Forging . . . 
tas ., . Core Baking. . . Spheroidizing 


. Malleablizing. 


The CONSUMERS’ GAS COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


124 RICHMOND STREET WEST, TORONTO 





“THE 


CITY 


OF OPPORTUNITY ” 


’ AMILTON, third largest industrial centre in Canada, with a population of 155,000, 
H is indeed a city “unique.” A distinguished and much travelled personage while on 


hances a background of art and culture. 


a recent visit referred to it as “a Metropolis ina Garden” — a truly descriptive 
_.phrase for this remarkable community whose tremendous industrialization actually en- 


From its inception in 1778, Hamilton was destined to play an important part in the in- 
dustrial and commercial life of the Dominion. Generations of Hamiltonians loyal to their 


~ inheritance have continued to build solidly upon the permanent foundation charted 
by their forefathers. They have wisely retained all the charm of a residential city with 


~ fits natural beauty, landscape gardening and fine homes, making it an ideal community 


in which to reside and do business. 


Let us analyse the many factors which combine to make Hamilton one of the foremost 


municipalities in the Dominion. 
- LOCATION 
' Strategically located at the western extremity 
“wf Lake Ontario, Hamilton is the “key” and 
_ immediate centre of the Dominion’s largest and 
wealthiest consuming population. This central 
geographical location is a decided advantage in 
“the matter of transportation and service to the 
important markets of Canada and the United 
States. This will be readily seen by a glance 
--at the adjoining map. 


a4 


Hamilton's 500 industries produce a diversity 
of products scarcely found in any one centre, It 
is credited with the largest industrial output per 

“capita of any city in Canada. This combination 

~ds an economic factor of first importance—it 

~bespeaks a local supply of numerous raw 
materials and efficient skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. 

Based on government statistics of 1929, to 
which peak it has virtually returned, Hamilton’s 
industries are credited with invested capital of 

~-$221,000,000, employing 35,000 people, an annual 
payroll of $47,000,000 in salaries and wages, an 
annual consumption of materials to the value of 
$94,000,000, and an annual gross production of 
goods to the value of $197,000,000. Indications 
point to exceeding these figures in 1938—a very 
healthy condition indeed, 

The Canadian branches of nearly one hundred 

- United States firms are located in Hamilton. It 

,.48 the city’s claim that there is more American 
capital invested in Hamilton in general manu- 
facturing than in any city in Canada. 


STEEL AND IRON PREDOMINATE 
The basic industries of Hamilton are steel, 


Mercury Mills, Limited 
Mohawk Mills, Limited 

J. R. Moodie & Sons, Limited 
National Hosiery Co, Limited 
Zimmerknit, Limited 


DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS 


The secret of Hamilton’s industria] success is 
its diversity, which no doubt contributed largely 
to its remarkable recovery from the recent 
depression. 

Armour & Company, Limited 
American Can Company, Limited 
Beechnut-Life Savers, Limited 
Canadian Canners, Limited 
Canada Wire & Iron Goods Co. 


Canadian Industries, Limited —Chemical 
Division 


Canadian Westinghouse Co. Limited 
Canadian Porcelain Co, Limited 
Dominion Glass Co. Limited 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Limited 


Frost Steel & Wire Co, Limited 
Fuller Brush Co, Limited 
B. Greening Wire Co. Limited 


Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens Co, 
Limited 


Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. Limited 
International Harvester Co. Limited 
International Silver Co. Limited 
Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co. Limited 
Meakins & Sons, Limited 

National Stee] Car Corporation, Limited 
Norton Manufacturing Co, Limited 
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All good roads lead to Hamilton! — Figures indicate distance by road. 


at the most reasonable rates. A highly developed 


harbour, a municipal airport and unequalled 


trucking services complete a perfect transpor- 
tation picture. 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO 
HAMILTON — “HUB OF 
ONTARIO’S HIGHWAYS” 


HARBOUR FACTS 


Hamilton possesses the finest and largest 
natural land-locked harbour on the Great 
Lakes. Separated from Lake Ontario by a 
natural sand strip it is 21 miles in circumference. 
It is the fourth largest port in the Dominion 
from the standpoint of cargo tonnage which 
approximates annually 2,500,000 tons carried by 
some 1,600 vessels. Already a port for ocean going 


vessels, its importance in this respect: is steadily 
increasing as its facilities become known to 
shippers abroad, * 


The harbour is administered by a local com- 
mission who own and operate several large 
warehouses with docking and railway facilities 
for the handling and distributing of cargoes. 
Some of the finest water-front industrial sites 
in Canada are available on its shores. 


POWER AND FUEL 


A constant and dependable supply of 1, 
and fuel is a necessary adjunct to any indyss 
community—this Hamilton has in abunjsw 
Electric power in Hamilton is distributed by 
Hamilton Hydro Electric System, a may 
owned utility operating on a basis of “gery 
at cost.” Close to the source of supply. 
Falls—Hamilton has an unlimited amount 
electric power available at rates conceded ig 
the lowest in Canada. Many new uses for ny 
have been developed by the administrators o 
local system to the advantage of local indus 
Coke and gas, two fuels increasing in popularj 
are the products of local industry, 


LABOUR 


In Hamilton industry alone gives 
employment to some 35,000 persons, Confides 
is expressed that employers and employees aif 
will confirm the city’s claim that between ti 
two groups is a sincere desire to work 
harmony to the mutual advantage of al] » 
cerned. The proof of this statement is the 
that disputes resulting in strikes or lockouts gil 
non-existent. 


Evidence of the efficiency of the skilled g 
semi-skilled worker in Hamilton is exemplif 
in the success and growth of the industries 
which they are employed. The products of th 
skill enjoy national and international reputatig 
for quality of workmanship and material, 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


Paralleling its industrial development are 
commercial and financial institutions of Hami 
ton. Financing and merchandising are nz 
the handmaidens of industry—consequenif 
Hamilton’s banking and retailing facilities 
on a par with its other institutions. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


In addition to the Hydro Electric Syst 
which distributes power and operates the st 
railway, Hamilton’s public services includg 
modern filtration plant and water supply syst 
of sewage disposal plants, an open-air ma 
and a free medical clinic for the preservation 
health. 


SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Hamilton, a city of home owners, is noted 
its fine residences, schools, churches and 
buildings. Visible throughout the entire a 
rounity is the pride taken toward beautificat 
of land and buildings. That education is to 
fore in Hamilton is evidenced by the numen 
schools strategically distributed throughout 
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city accommodating pupils from primary schoy 


to university. 


RECREATION AND PARKS 


Hamiltonians have long recognized the g 
value of clean sport as an important elemé 
toward creating good fellowship amongst 
citizens. To this end it has created and develop 
some 2,000 acres of public parks, playgrow 


and athletic fields. Outstanding is the Som. 
Botanical Gardens embodying McMaster Unie Pe: capita 
versity, a bird sanctuary and the famous Rog} 
Garden where will be found 500 varieties 

Rock and Alpine plants. 


«dron and textiles. It is upon the firm foundation 
“pf these industries that Hamilton’s future is 
-“ assured. As the recognized steel centre of Canada 
~ it is often referred to as the “Birmingham of 
~Canada”—the “Pittsburgh of Canada.” A few 


Otis-Fensom Elevator Co, Limited 
Porritts & Spencer (Canada) Limited 
Procter & Gamble Company of Canada, 


of the principal firms engaged in the production 
and manufacture of these products are: 
~« The Burlington Steel Co. Limited. 
*< The Canadian Drawn Steel Co, Limited. 
~* The Dominion Foundries & Steel, Limited 
(only producers in Canada of Tinplate) 
The Lysaght Dominion Sheet Metal Cor- 
poration, 
The Union Drawn Steel Co. Limited. 
The Stanley Steel Company, Limited. 
The Steel Company of Canada, Limited (an 
extensive range from ore to finished 
product). 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


.  Materially strengthening its solid industrial 
foundation is its second basic industry—textiles. 
“Hamilton is one of the oldest and largest textile 
centres in Canada. The Dominion’s first knitting 
mill was started in its suburb—Ancaster. 
The consistent growth and development of its 
textile firms proves indisputably that Hamilton 
~possesses all essential factors necessary to the 
success of this particular industry. Almost every 
stage of textile manufacturing is conducted in 
Hamilton embracing carding, spinning, weaving, 
knitting, winding, twisting, silk throwing, 
leaching, dyeing and finishing, etc. The princi- 
‘pal firms include: 
The Canadian Cottons, Limited 
Chipman-Holton Knitting Co, Ltd. 
Cosmos Imperial Mills, Limited 
Glendale Spinning Mills, Limited 
~ TT. Eaton Knitting Co. Limited 


THE following public-spirited firms and institutions have made this advertisement 


BURLINGTON STEEL CO. LTD. 
Manufacturers of Concrete Rei 
Bars, Merchant Bars, Fence Posts, 


Limited 
Remington-Rand, Limited 
Sawyer-Massey, Limited 
N. Slater Co. Limited 
Stanley Works of Canada, Limited 
Sovereign Potters, Limited 
Tuckett Tobacco Co, Limited 
United-Carr Fastener Co. Limited 
Wallace Barnes Co, Limited 
P. B. Yates Machine Tool Co, Limited 


MARKET 


Hamilton by virtue of its central geographical 
location is the immediate centre of the Domin- 
ion’s largest and wealthiest consuming population 
which is concentrated in the Niagara Peninsula 
and Southwestern Ontario. Within a distance of 
100 miles of Hamilton one-fifth of the entire 
population of Canada reside and do business. 
Sixty percent of the Dominion population reside 
in the adjacent province of Ontario and Quebec 
with the former dominating the manufacturing 
field. The markets of: Eastern and Western 
Canada and of many foreign countries are large 
purchasers of Hamilton products. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Again, the central geographical location of 
Hamilton places this city in a decidedly advan- 
tageous position. Having successfully linked 
every a of a transportation a 
competitive factor exists mutual advantage 
of seller and purchaser in both domestic and 
foreign markets. Modern terminals and direct 
connections with the principal railroads in the 
United States and Canada assures prompt service 
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Section of Hamilton showing combined rail, water, highway and air transportation facilities, 


DOMINION FOUNDRIES & STEEL LTD. 
"Rolled in Canada” : 
Plate, Tin Plate, Steel Castings. 


HAMILTON BRIDGE CO. LTD. 
“Steel Fabrication and Erection" 
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HYDRO ELECTRIC COMMISSION 
OF THE CITY OF HAMILTON 
Low Rates for Power 


CIVIC ADMINISTRATION 
Hamilton’s foremost position amongst 't 


leading cities of the Dominion reflects 9% 


splendid achievements of sound civic adminis 
tion, The desire to serve permeates throug 
the entire administration, be it perman 
employee, elected representative or Cit 


tation—On Niagara 
. don —C.N.K. 


: Se Dace 2 


member of an administration board. Consist z E 


reduction of civic debt and municipal tax ™ 
tells a story of co-operation. 


REMARKABLE RECOVERY 
It is doubtful if the remarkable recov 


from the depression made by Hamilton % 


paralleled elsewhere in the Dominion. Com 
dence in the present and future prevails throu 
out the community. Real estate ceasing to be 
liability is today an asset—a further evidence" 
sound civic administration. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Hamilton maintains a civic department to 74% 


the development and expansion of its indus 
and to assist new industries to locate witha 
borders. The Corporation will appreciate J 
accepting the facilities of its Industrial De 


aking 
wanches (Aug. 1937) ... 
plding Permits 


ment, with offices located in the City Hall. 9% 


service is without obligation—address com=™ 
cations to— 


Industrial Commissioner—City + 


possible : 


ROYAL CONNAUGHT HOTEL 
» A Hotel of Distinction 


& 
N. SLATER CO. LIMITED 
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CANADA CRUSHED STONE CORP. LTD. 
“Build with Queenston Limestone” 


© 
CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE CO, LTD. 
“Everything Electrical” 


ole Line Hardware, Metal Stampings 
er 


STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


HAMILTON BY-PRODUCT COKE OVENS ° ° 
: INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
“Coke for all Fuel " OF CANADA LTD. ee 
Trade Name P “Manufacturers of Agricultural Im 
° Motor Trucks and Binder Twine" 
HAMILTON 


* 
HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS RU : 
, SELL T. KELLEY LTD. 


e 

CORPORATION CITY OF HAMILTON 

“The Weal City in Which to Reside ond 
Business" 


€ 
DAVIS-LISSON LTD. 
Printers 


FRID CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
e 
ae 
peamings reported 
reporting. 
Ovoupied* 


* 
TORONTO, HAMILTON & BUFFALO 
RAILWAY CO. 
“Dependable and Efficient Service 





Jntario 


blicly-owned Hydro 


tem Has Over $400 
fons Invested in- Pro- 


wide Facilities 
By C. W. STOLLERY 


»» Iecks coal, except lignite deposits 
- nave hitherto been regarded as un- 
.. and the high industrial activity in 
vince is based largely upon the “white 
of hydro- -electric power. 
oA chief suppliers of power for Ontario 
aries are the publicly-owned Hydro- 
- Power Commission of Ontario and 
sail owned power systems to 
» the provincial commission furnishes 
i energy) The Ontario hydro-elegtric 
s operateon a basis of distribution of 
; - cost to consumers in the various 
sicipalities. 
in the North are two important power 
senies supplying energy largely in min- 
gress, Great Lakes Power Co. at Sault 
» Marie, and Northern Ontario Power Co. 
volled by Canada Northern Power Co. 
q " og Power Co. supplies power in 
gut and in the Algoma district and has 
contracts with Abitibi Power & Paper 
Algoma Steel Corp. and mining firms. 
y is soon to increase its total 
ity from 58,700 horsepower by another 
x 0 bp. in connection with development 
ion ore deposits by Algoma Steel. 
Northern Ontario Power supplies electric 
pt and power in such northern mining and 
ting areas as Porcupine, Kirkland Lake, 
rier Lake, Cobalt, Boston Creek, Gow- 
4, South Lorrain, including important 
sidpalities like Timmins, Sudbury, Kirk- 
: Lake and Haileybury. Rates to users 
recently been reduced, effective Jan. 1, 


noi 


(rillia is one municipality with its own 
mer development independent of the 
bisrio Hydro system. 
ther privately-owned power companies in 
io have nearly all been absorbed by the 
ie hydro-electric system, the Ontario 
hiro whose own power lines and distribu- 
n facilities of affiliated municipal systems 
magigantic network through the province 
nm north to south and east to west. 
lt is to the Ontario Hydro system or to the 
dividual civic hydro commisison that the 
justrialist must look first for information 
npower supplies and rates, in the vast areas 
dd solely by the public power organ- 
ations. 
Ontario has a stake of over $300,000,000 
@#oet) in the provincial commission in addition 
p investments of individual municipalities 
@ their own equipment. As an indication of 
lative size, it may be noted that the great 
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NIAGARA FALLS 

Welland County, Ontario 
Area, 1,655 acres. Pop. (1936 est.), 18,747. Alt. 573. 
ve “a 
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and Temiskaming & North. Ont. Ry. 


EACH WHITE SPOT REPRESENTS A COMMUNITY IN ONTARIO SERVED BY HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER. 


Niagara system represents an investment of 


more than $210 millions; and the next largest 
system, at cost, is that in northern Ontario, 
about $33 millions. 

The municipal investments in their Hydro 
systems, including reserve funds, total about 
$116 millions. 

It is estimated that for an indefinite period 
there will be annual increases in the total 
investment of from $5 to $6 millions annually, 
more than half of this being due at present tu 
extension of rural power lines. This is 
expanding the rural market for electric 
equipment. 

Evidence of the efforts of the Ontario 
Hydro to extend and improve its power 
service may be seen in the fact that capital 
expenditures this year will total approxi- 
mately $10.6 millions, made up 2s follows: 

Ontario Hydro Capitel Expenditures, . 


a on 
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Rural and aisteibation feeder lines . 
Transformer stations 
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cillors. 


income gnd capital charges, have been o 

ated on a paying policy and reserves to 

some $165.5 millions have been built up by the 
provincial and municipal commissions. Part 
of this is held in the form of securities and 
part is ‘represented by decreases in debt. So 
far, the principle of self-liquidation within 
the life of capital equipment has been 
followed with conservatism in accounting, 
and power rates have decreased steadily 
while reserves have grown. 


Availability of Power 

One reason for the ability of the Ontario 
Hydro to make recent large rate reductions 
is that millions of dollars have been cut off 
its cost of purchased power due to révision 
of contracts with Quebec companies. 

The Ontario Hydro gets the bulk of its 
energy from its own developments, on the 
Niagara River and on the numerous water- 
ways of the province from the Ottawa River 
to the Abitibi Canyon development in the far 
north. For the past 10 years, however, the 
Commission has depended more or less on 
power imported from the Quebec border to 
supplement the supplies available for south- 
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ern Ontario. During the ion the need 
for the imported power but there 
were increasing amounts of power coming 
due for purchase by the Hydro under 
contracts effected before the depression. 
After election of the Hepburn Government, 
the old Hydro contracts with Gatineau Power 
Co., Ottawa Valley. Power Co., Maclaren- 
Quebec ‘Power Co. and Béauharnois Light, 
Heat & Power Co. were cancelled. New deals 
have been made with all but Beauharnois. 

The result of the contentious power policy 
of the pest two years is that there has arisen 
a difference of opinion about the volume of 
power that the Commission should keep 
available for the growth of present industries 
and the development of new onés in southern 
Ontario. At present the Hydro is able to meet 
all power demands, but it is possible that 
additional power will eventually be re- 
purchased. In such event fears of a power 
shortage would be ill-founded. 

A point of special interest to the outside 
industrialists is that the Niagara system of 
southern Ontario operates on 25-cycle power 
while elsewhere in the province 60-cycle 
power is used. 
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So great is the public investment in 25- 
cycle equipment that there is no likelihood 
of change from 25-cycle power in the Niagara 
system. For the manufacture and marketing 
of electrical equipment, the operator must be 
careful to provide appliances that will oper- 
ate on-either 25- or 60-cycle current, or at 
least to avoid sale of 60-cycle equipment in 
the 25-cycle area which encompasses the 
more heavily populated areas and biggest 
consuming markets. Likewise plant equip- 
ment must be of the right type to suit the 
current. This seemingly obvious cycle factor 
is sometimes ovetlooked by outsiders espe- 
cially as 60-cycle current is commonly used 


elsewhere in both Canada and the United 


States. 


Hydro Growth and Rates 


In the past: yéar there have been three 
major rate reductions in municipalities of 
southern Ontario served by the Niagara sys- 
tem, major unit of the Ontario Hydro. Keep- 
ing that in mind, rates to commercial and 
industrial users in 1936 give a guide to power 
costs to the business consumer in larger 
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~ Subsequent reductions numerous. 
70 heurs; 29 fee second 20 hours.” 
minor service charges. { First 30 
hours: 118 1 next 70 hours. 6 First 80 hours, 
2.2 for next 70. . 


The Ontario Hydro operates as a sort. ‘of 


from the provincial Hydro and sell to the 
consumer at rates subject to the control of the 
provincial commission, 

From Nov. 1, 1936, there was a reduction 
of $2.50 per horsepower in the wholesale 
rates charged to most municipalities and 
another reduction of $2 per horsepower was 
effected from Aug. 1, 1937. These large rate 
cuts have meant savings running above 15% 
of municipal power costs and there have been 
accompanying reductions in commercial and 
industrial rates, varying from place to place. 
The foregoing tabulation may therefore, be 
regarded at the present as a schedule. of 
maximum rates somewhat sbove present 
schedules. 

The rates tabulated in the foregoing are tor 
24-hour unrestricted power at secondary 
distribution voltage. If power is consumed at 
the higher primary distribution voltage, 550 
volts or more, the rates are usually about 5% 
legs than those quoted. Another direction in 
which lower rates may be obtained is*in 
municipalities where load conditions and 
other circumstances permit sale of 10-hour 
power at “off-peak” rates, Further, there is 
a 10% discount for prompt payment of power 
bills, meaning usually settlement within 10 


municipalities, 2rom 10,000 population up- days. 
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I manufacturing location possesses 
mbination all advantages which make for 
economy and efficiency of production 
and distribution” — 


bees; fy s 
St. Catharines — The Market Centre 
T. CATHARINES lies in the centre of the greatest density of population in the 
Dominion of Canada — 80%, is within a radius of 500 miles, while within a radius 
of 150 miles is concentrated approxi one-third of the total buyi 
of the entire country. No other area in the surpasses this celebrated rn 
Ontario market zone in high standard of living. That is why more automobiles, more 
radios, more household appliances, more manufactured of every description are 
made and sold in this section of Canada than in any . That, too, is why nearly all 
the raw and semi materials required for manufacture of any product are 
quickly available . sources within this area. : 


ao SS a 


St. Catharines’ new City Hall, where centralization 
in 1937 of all departments of the municipal govern- 
eet recpreent at The, Garden City of Onteric . 
civic dev to rden ° rio. ' . - . 
A noteworthy feature of the edifice is the use of St. Catharines — Distribution Centre 
famous Queenston limestone in its construction — ; 


quarried within ten miles of the building site. T. CATHARINES’ ultra-modern and well-planned transportation facilities — rail, 
S water, highway and air — are the second most important factor, in combination 


with immediate market premety. to ri a the manufacturer in this large market 
the utmost in economical and effective distribution. Main-line steam railways radiate 
to all points in Canada, while subsidiary lines, including rapid highway transport facili- 
ties, constitute a network embracing every section of the rich, iseondltie buying area. 
The world-famous Welland Ship Canal and modern dockage facilities ample to accom- 
modate the largest lake and ocean carriers serve the St. Catharines manufacturer in 

iving him access by water to all points. Locally, electric railways afford excellent 
freight service throughout the entire industrial area of the city. 


St. Catharines — Labor ie aa aT mg pee 


IDE DIVERSIFICATION of industry in the St. Catharines area has resulted in A EE 0540 25 agaitist an 2% 
the presence of a plentiful supply of both skilled and unskilled labor, while living “te ae of $410, To get the F 
and working conditions are such that the stability and efficiency of St. Cathar- : ey, ee Re Wtigure it must be rez 
ines workers has become widely recognized. Throughout the St. Catharines area 70°, pe’ ae on = er ae ~ eo I 


of homes are owner-occupied, while in the city itself 75%/, of factory workers are home : tee ylation of 3.7 mill 
owners. : a ee a 1 Ee a : lide, paid al 
| —— Bie ot the serer-if 
o oe , 50% ai 
St. Catharines — Power : : ee 


s Ontario is comparaff™ 

HE CITY OF ST. CATHARINES owns its, own system for the distribution of electric the most part ae 

light and power, operated on the principle of "service at cost" by the Public Utilities ‘important, the Onta 

Commission. Power is received direct from the great generating plants of the Hydro ? ee ee ones now 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario at Niagara Falls, fifteen miles away, whose Pe 2 | a = aa 
capacity is greater than three quarter million horsepower. Power. costs to manufac- Boudiie th Slee an 
turers in the St. Catharines area are among the lowest on the North American.continent fand ¢limb fast in 1i 
and challenge a comparison with the rates in any other community, large or small, 


either in Canada or the United States. 


a A Modern City in a Garden Setting 


T. CATHARINES is in every respect a modern city, possessing all of the innumer- 
able advantages which are synonymous with present-day community progress. Its 
—_ services, in addition to its publicly-owned a ee system, ae a 
ne urban transportation system, an effective water supply, natural gas at low rates . : Sant 
for domestic and industrial purposes, an excellent sabi health service and a fire- Lightning Fastener Company, Limited 
prevention and fire-protection service which gives to St. Catharines the lowest fire- 


insurance rates of any city in Canada. As an educational centre, it is in the forefront A ‘ | \ 
of Canadian cities, possessing public, vocational and collegiate facilities of high calibre, Write for illustrated literature or further 
ivate institutions of recognized standing. In its recreational _ detailed information. Specific data with 


stventagen, St Cathe ed { iE tapes, ond Senet. th 

advantages, St. rines is noted for its parks an rounds, and tamous the 

world over is its natural beauty of setting in an ideal sabe It is this that has given respect to the advantages of St. Cathar- 
to St. Catharines, in the heart of the celebrated fruit-orchards and flowering vegeta- ines as a manufacturing location will be 


tion of the Niagara peninsula, its enviable distinction as "The Garden City of Ontario.’ gladly supplied. Confidential enquiries 
are welcomed. 


| Address 


CIVIC DEVELOPMENT 


COMMITTEE 
City Hall 


or 


CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Map. showing St. Catharines ideal location as a distribution centre in the 
Canadian market and its convenient accessibility from United States points. : ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO 


The following public-spirited firms and institutions have made this ‘ilietibeeeais possible : 


CITY OF ST CATHARINES FOSTER WHEELER LIMITED 7 | 
pore care Markets : Oil Refinery Apparatus and Steam Generator actinides a ccaiet tae a shock 
Garden City of Ontario é meen | absorbers, wheel castings and AC products — for 


e 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE JORDAN WINE COMPANY LIMITED | Canadian automobiles and trucks 
RETAIL MERCHANTS DIVISION Makers of Winee and Champagnes | 1 oe ee 
. a 73 LIGHTNING FASTENER CO. LIMITED Distinctive Li 
CONROY MANUFACTURING CO. LIM Oriai , : . The Distinctive Line 
aM facturing Cont : | geal Canadion Manufacturers of Zippers % 
Builders of Special Machinery, Electric Transmission | McKINNON COLUMBUS CHAIN LIMITED , WELLAND VALE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Equipment, Hot Dip Galvanizing 7 Claw Dreadnaught Automobile Tire Chains Makers of Essential ue te Ln ATED 
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and Half of These Own Their Own Homes 


pY & WARREN BALDWIN ... 
gen Premier Mitchell Hepburn, faced 
» an automobile strike at Oshawa, de- 
4 that Ontario would not tolerate the 
+, and its works he was not counting on 
ibility of Canada’s mounties nor even 
ihe strength of his own college boy volun- 
"to put down lawlessness. He was bet- 
on a four-generation build-up in the art 
» jing. He was staking his reputation on 
ve ad house, opens his morning paper at 
yqporting page and elects ex-hockey stars 


ae. parliament. 
TF hoirid’s average citizen works hard eight 


vgs Gay, talks @ great deal about the 
“dite of the worker and believes implicitly 


a ye which he has helped to create. 


is 


i pens a property stake in the community 


‘ii, vtich he lives and knows that riot and 


i..ier are bad for the property owner. He 


not the stuff of which revolutions are 
ontario citizens are progressive. A 25-year 


Wer of labor and welfare legislation in 


of Ontario provides striking 


‘9 ijence of what has been achieved, some- 


net by strikes but more often by taking 
ities seriously. Hardly a century divorced 


; irom the forest-breaking pioneer days. On- 


sro boasts a standard of living second ‘to” 


»9 other area on the continent. 


Fages and Income 
With 2 population of 3.7 millions, Ontari 
1935 had 209,000 workers ‘in its. manufac- 


Ming plants and mines. According to the 
GBlorkmen’s Compensation Board report, the 
SM iverage weekly wage paid in that year was 
911.00, while in the mining industry with its 
9359 workers, the weekly wage level stood 
eee $28.47. 


3 Ontario's income per capita for 1936 was 


7s es against an average for the Dominion 


74: $410. To get the full significance of this. 
igure it must be remembered that: Canada’s - 


z quota of millionaires is small compared with 
ihe United States or the British Isles. Of its 
“population of 3.7 millions less than 140 On- 


“Mtcrio citizens paid in excess of $50,000 in in- 


oeicome tex this year. This number was about 
330% of the federal total In other words, 


while poverty, sweat shops, slums and strikes 


@:re far from extinct, the average citizen of 
om Ontario is comparatively well off and for 


TB the most part knows it, What is even more 


“sg important, the Ontarian from his surround- 


oem expert knowledge of how to live on his in- 
™comé He is near enough to his American 


Se 
2 : SE SON NE Ly lett i as 


cousins to have an ingrained desire to climb 
and climb fast in life. At the same time he 


sghas gleaned from his old country connec- 
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Offers to Industry and Commerce 
VALUABLE LOCATION in relation to markets. Situated on the main trans- 


ve gverage citizen who owns his six- 
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of breath. 

In 1891 only 38% of Ontario’s 
urban dwellers. 
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vey for 1936, includes that part of Ontario’s 
412,000 square miles which is still pioneering 
country. -To divide -Ontario’s 514,211 cars 
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doing it without getting out | 


groups have contributed in no small measure 
to the social progress of the province. 


Educational Facilities | s 
Educational facilities in the province are 

notable and are in process of a general over- 

hauling at the present time. Total 

in the province in 1935 (latest year for which 

complete 


figures are available) was $51 mil- : 
lions. Total enrolment in that year was 815,- .. 


000. In the country the little red schoolhouse 


four schools, one of them the largest 
in the British Empire and equipped at the cost 
of more than $1 million. The 1936 expenditure 


-of:the Toronto Board of Education on its 118 


. Schools was $10,866,896. The gross cost per 


Radio sales, hit by the depression have made 
tremendous strides in the province during 
the past two years. \ 

Municipal market data elsewhere in this 
issue show the number of radios in each of 
the larger communities while a survey of the 
electric appliance market on another page 
shows a radio “saturation” point among 
wired urban homes of 71% and a similar 
figure among farm homes of 69%. , 

In standards of living, rural life in Ontario 
ranks with the best on this continent. Cheap 
power, radio, the motor car and good high- 
ways have revolutionized farm life in the last 
15. years: 

Hydro power is brought to him by 24-year 
contract calculated on a service-at-cost basis 
He pays a service charge which averages $1 
monthly on most farms and a graded rate 
which is the lowest in Canada. In addition to 
this secondary power for certain farm ma- 
chinery is supplied at an almost nominal rate. 


Community Life 

With the 40-year transition from rura] to 
urban and industrial life, Ontario still holds 
even in its largest centres many of the tradi- 
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Mileages as shown ere calculated via fail. 
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..pupil for the same period was; 


$ 
92.40 
158.80 
230.76 
eereeereeeeeeeeeeeeee 215.25 
High schools of commerce eeeeeeecerees 170.44 
Where the schools stop, universities take 
up the work, each receiving grants from the 


‘province which allow them to operate on 


almost nominal fees. The University of 
Toronto, largest in the British Empire has an 
enrolment of more than 7,800 students. Other 
important centres which exert a dominant 
influence on the life of the Dominion, include 
Queen’s University at Kingston, University of 
Western Ontario, London; and McMaster 
University at Hamilton. 

Neither universities nor schools, however, 
have confined their attention solely to the 
training of the future citizen. The adult edu- 
cation movement in Ontario has caught the 
popular imagination. Recent organization of 
a Workers’ Educational Association has en- 
rolled thousands of wage earners in special- 
ized courses. University extension courses.and- 
night schools have made a major contribu- 
tion to the cultural life of the province. 


CULTURE FOR ONTARIO 


theatre once 


i i *S 

heat a week, In some of the smaller 
centres this proportion is even greater. 
Sporting Province 

Travellers through Ontario's 
«nd villages today will find one 
mon to them all. It is an odd looking hommock 
of galvanized metal like a half Luried length 
of mammoth furnace pipe. It generally squats 
on or near the main street. This is the town 
or village rink. In the larger centres it is 
replaced by a more pretentious building, 
sometimes equi with artificial ice facili- 
ties and growing with the size of the town 
or city until it reaches its climax in the Maple 


aes 


towns 
com- 


_ Leaf Gardens at Toronto with a seating capa- 


city of 13,000. These buildings typify the love 
of ood ee oer hockey among On- 


. 


as its chairman. The commission collects a 


- 2% levy on all receipts from professional sport 


and uses the proceeds to encourage amateur 


_ athletics. 


Schoolbooks and “prom” concerts are all in the day’s work for Ontario citizens. Not only 
‘children but employers and employees enjoy a wide range of educational opportunities. 
In the upper picture is a section of the huge crowds which flock to musical entertainment 


in the province. 


The last few years have seen what almost 
amounts to a renaissance in the field of music. 
Attempts to bring good music within reach of 
the small income have met a phenomenal 
response. 

For example, Reginald Stewart, dynamic 
young Toronto conductor, conceived the idea 
four years ago of inaugurating a series of 
summer symphony concerts. He hired the 
U. of T, hockey arena and went to work. 
Newspapers caught the spirit’of enthusiasm 
and showmanship behind the venture. They 
picked up stories about the shirt-sleeved 
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Thunder Bay District, Ontario. 
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continental lines of the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways and on 
the Trans-Canada Highway, Pembroke enables contact with the Canadian-wide 


market, especially the 60°/, of the Population and 65%/, of the Buying Power of 


nada concentrated in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


PEMBROKE is a strategic point of distribution for the wealth-producing 


Northern Ontario and Quebec mining areas. (See map.) ‘ 


MANUFACTURERS clready located here and enjoying 


to the central and eastern Un 


ited States with 


freig 


increasing sales 
ht service rapid and effi- 
cient. Special low freight rates to ocean ports are available from Pembroke 
on Empire and foreign shipments. 


ti N.R.; 
i | Taxes—Property, 1936 rate, - 
0, 


Sass a 
| (Aug, 1957) o.s04- 


RAW MATERIALS, notably forest products, excellent and steady labor, 
Power resources, specially attractive living and educational conditions are other 
advantageous factors for your industrial success. 


A friendly and alert civic co-operation awaits youy We invite 
your enquiry. Write the Industrial Committee . - «+ = 


* PEMBROKE, ONTARIO + 


(1936 est.), 20,405. Alt., 604. : 
ion—County town; at Lak ior; 2, iles from At- 
awa 5 at nen of e Superior; 2,000 miles from 


c. 
ion—C.N.R. and C.P.R. All lines 
is us of Canada 
t—Mayor and 10 aldermen. 
assessment based on about two-thirds 
hy manufacturers’ and other agents’ tax 
ntre of farming and dairying district; centre for tourists from 
Valted ye ag ay has de ae of ron ates. molyb- 
eldspar for or glass, silver, n . copper, 
(producing gold mites’ Cenkee’ tor extensive weods 
operations and pulp and £Re manufacture. 
Chamber of Commerce—C. g, secretary, 
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- Welland County, Ontario. 
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symphony and the promenade concerts open- 
ed their first season with a crowd of more 
than 5,000. Before it closed, attendance had 
reached a peak of 7,310 on one of the warmest 
nights of a Toronto summer. About to close 
its fourth season the summer symphony has 
achieved an average attendance record of 
something over 4,500. ; ' 
Ontario citizens have plenty to spend on 
their movies, An estimate of last year’s box 
office receipts from Ontario’s 300 theatres 
indicated that one in-every four persons in 
Ontario pay admission to.a motion picture 


‘ 


Ontario on Parade 

The life of Ontario, its gport, industries, 
culture, education finds its centre yearly in 
the Canadian National Exhibition, and in the 
scores of community or fall fairs which have 
been a dominant feature of provincial life 
for many decades. For periods of from a few 
days to two weeks a cross section of provincial 
activity is measured against a common yard- 
stick of community, national and international 
progress. They are the most democratic 
centres of a democratic province. Class and 
vocational distinctions are wiped out. Labor 
and capital speak from a common platform. 
Internationally famous also is the Royal Win- 
ter Fair held annually in Toronto during 
November. 

In addition to Toronto, fairs and industrial 


. exhibitions known as Class “A” fairs are held 


at London, Ottawa and Peterborough. Other 
important fairs are held at Richmond, Ren- 
frew, Kingston, Belleville, Lindsay, Barrie,- 

Galt, Woodstock, Stratford, 


Fort William, while smaller fall fairs appear 
at nearly 300 places throughout the province. 
Many of these fairs date back as far as 100 
years, the first having been held at Niagare- 
on-the-Lake in 1792. They are provincially- 
sponsored under the auspices of local agri- 
cultural societies which carry on important 
cultural and agricultural activities as well. 

Among this noisy, cheerful, grumbling 
wisecracking crowd the observer can spot Mr. 
Average Ontarian. He is something of a cross 
between a Capitalist and a Communist. He 1s 
a rabid individualist but he believes in social 
welfare and the rights of others. He will listen 
to and sometimes absorb the most radical of 
Socialist doctrines but give him a marathon 
swim, a championship fight, a hockey final or 
a good exhibition of livestock or crops and 
he will forget it the next minute. _ 


BRANCHES IN ONTARIO 
C 


ANADA’S richest and most populous Province is well served by Imperial 
Bank of Canada. Branch offices are established, some of them for sixty 
years back, in cities and towns of Old Ontario, while in New Ontario where 
the Bank has been interested since the first mining discoveries were made, we 


have branch offices under capable management in the pioneering camps as 
well as the established mining centres. 


The Bank is at your service through the Head Office or at any of its branches. 


Toronto (42 Branches) 
Amherstburg 

Aurora 

Beardmore 

Bolton 


Capital inv 

No. of employees 

Salaries & wages 
Debt and Taxation 


(Dec. 31, 1935): 
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Jellicoe ~ 
Jordan 
Jordan Station 


Brantford 
Caledon East 


Crystal Beach 
Englehart 
Essex 
Fergus 
Fonthill 
Fort William 
Galt 
Hamilton 
Harrow 

\ Hearst 

_ Humberstone 

Ingersoll 
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Nashville . 
New Liskeard 
Newmarket | 


Nobleton 
North Bay 
Ottawa 
Palgrave 
Pickle Crow 
Port Arthur 
Port. Colborne 


Niagara Falls (4 Branches) 
Niagara-on-the-Lake 


Preston 
Red Lake 
Richards Landing 


St. Thomas (2 Branches) 
Sandwich 
Sault Ste. Marie 
(2 Branches) 
Schomberg 
Sioux Lookout 
South Porcupine 
Stamford 
Sudbury 
Thessalon 
Thorold 
Timmins 
Vineland 
Walkerville (2 Branches) , 
Welland 
Wiadsor 
Woodstock 


IMPERIAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE . TORONTO 


A. 8. PHIPPS—President, 


og 


eave a pees, 


H, T, JAFFRAY, Genéral Manager. 
42 BRANCHES IN TORONTO 
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One of HYDRO'S great sources of power in » Onto, ‘the Chats Fal Sapelopment 


Vv has sie enabled, by reason. of economies effected during 
‘i the past three years, to reduce the cost of power to 


~ see ge i lia apelitn ane nines saan pins anindton oll epg jouer Steins PO oe 


International Nickel Company's huge smelter at Copper Cliff, Ontario, 
one of the many large users of HYDRO in northern Ontario. 


reaches far into the rich, vast northern areas of 

HYDRO Ontario, where new lines constantly are being 
. installed, where new populations and new pay- 

rolls follow rapidly. HYDRO is now supplying 180,000 H.P. to Northern 


Ontario, including service to 39 mining properties. 


The Northern Ontario Power Properties operated by HYDRO on 
behalf of the Province have profited from the tremendous expansion 
of the mining industry in recent years as evidenced by the increase 
of revenue from little more than $1,238,000 in 1934 to well over 
$2,242,000 in 1936. 


THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION OF ONTARIO 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS RECORD._ALL SYSTEMS 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


GS H-E. PC. PLANT 
GRESEIEEE 90 MUNICIPAL PLANT AND OTHER ASSETS 


An Ontario farm-home, equipped and. served by HYDRO. 


te partner municipalities of the Niagara system: “An Novem- 
ber last year and i in August this year, reductions: of $2.50 and $2 per horse- 


power in the interim rates were put in force. erent or 
these: teductions are reflected in-the rates to-consumers. 


By rate reductions and in other ways, HYDRO: has made rural se 
attractive to farmers and other customers. 


Wr, is Ontario's greatest public servant. It is ready to 
7 R fill the power needs of this great Province efficiently 


and. economically. Its. contribution to industrial 


improvement and development has bezn of incalculable value in its ability to 


supply the vital force of low-cost power to Ontario industries. 


Industry needs power and inevitably industry follows power. Since its 
inception, the HYDRO has striven to supply power as cheaply as possible. 
Today, over 760 municipalities and six growing mining districts in northern 
Ontario are being served by Hydro. From a small beginning this utility has 
developed into Canada's third largest enterprise— exceeded only by her two 
great railway systems. In twenty-six years the assets of the system have grown 
trom little more than $2,500,000 to the enormous total of over $408,000,000 
—a striking tribute to those men of vision who realized what power at 
cost. would mean to Ontario. 


jf 


The Commission has, in reserve, in the Niagara System alone 120,000 H.P. for normal growth in 
load and for use of the co-operating municipalities. It invites enquiries from manufacturers and others 
desiring to establish new or branch industries in any part of the Province. No matter in what “ Hydro” 
city or town he desires to establish, the newcomer to Ontario will: find ample supplies of “ Low-Cost 
Power for Industries” and, of special. interest to his employees, satisfactory Low-Cost Electrical 
Service for Homes.” 
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By W. A. McKAGUE 


In the past fifty years over two billion 
dollars have been placed in industrial plant 
investment in Canada by British and foreign 
companies. The bulk of this money has been 
spent for what are generally called “branch 
plants.” Most of them have come from the 
United States. They -constitute one of the 
most significant industrial and financial mi- 
grations of modern times. 

Approximately two thirds of this total in- 
vestment has been made in the province of 
Ontario. ; 

This proportion is startling enough in it- 
self. It is of even more significance when 
placed alongside figures showing the place 
of Ontario in the manufacturing development 
of the Dominion. 

Thus, of total manufacturing in Canada, 
40 per cent of the number of plants, more 
than 40 per cent of the capital investment, 
more than 45 per cent of the wage-earners, 
and slightly more than 50 per cent of produc- 
tion is in the province. These figures in 
themselves give striking evidence of the 
industrial leadership of the province. They 
indicate the importance of ‘seeking reasons 
why such a higher proportion of branch 
plants have chosen Ontario as their scene of 
operations. 


60-year Leadership 

And this is no new development. A study 
“Canadian- American Industry,” by Mar- 
shall, Southard and Taylor, showed that out 
of 82 branches of American concerns estab- 
lished in Canada from 1870 to 1887, no less 
than 50 were located in Ontario. Writing in 
1911 on “Capital Investments in Canada,” 
Fred W. Field, now chief British Trade Com- 
missioner in Canada, noted that “the largest 
number of branch plants of American com- 
panies in Canada is located in Ontario.” 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics esti- 
mated in 1932 that there were 1,177 United 
States branch plants in Canada—two thirds 
of which were in Ontario. The Financial Post 
Business Year Book records 248 new plants 
or extensions by United States interests in 
the five years 1932 to 1936 inclusive. Al- 
most 90 per cent of these located in Ontario, 
In addition to actual plant investments, 
arrangements for manufacturing in Canada 
are frequently made: between a Canadian 
firm and an outside patent holder; fourteen 
of these were reported in 1935 and eight in 
1936, all but one of these being with a United 
States principal. The bulk of these were 
made with Ontario firms. 

Any study of Ontario’s advantages must, 
however, start with those which are common 
to all parts of Canada, for they are the most 
basic and important. They consist chiefly of 
the Canadian protective tariff, the prefer- 
ences accorded to Canadian goods by British 
Empire and some other countries, the loca- 
tion of Canada in relation to these export 
markets, and the importance of the Canadian 
market itself. 


British vs. U. S View 

Right at this point, however, we encounter 
@ fundamental difference between the re- 
quirements of the British and those of the 
United States manufacturer. The former is 
already within the Empire tariff system, is 
Well situated for trade with foreign as well 
as Empire countries, has a concentrated home 
Market which Canada cannot hope to rivel 
in most lines, and has labor which is efficient 
and which at the same time is cheap in com- 
Parison with levels on the American ‘con- 
tinent. His interest in a Canadian plant is 

preferential 


The U. S. manufacturer, on the other hand, 
looks to a Canadian location not merely to 
get over the Canadian tariff (which is a 
stiffer item to him than to the Britisher) but 
also as a key by means of which the door to 
Empire markets as a whole, and perhaps 
some other countries, can be opened. He 
therefore has much more to gain. 

That accounts at least in part for the pre- 
dominance of United Statés capital in Cana- 
dian branch plants. The authors of “Cana- 
dian-American Industry” .found that the 
economic structures of Canada and the 


‘United States were not merely intertwined 


through geography and other factors, but 
that in addition, “the very attempts on Can- 
ada’s part to preserve an independent 
econdmy, through tariffs, through Imperial 
preference, through appeals to local patriot- 
ism, have not infrequently promoted the 
‘American penetration’ which they were de- 
signed to repel” 

Besides the material considerations, how- 
ever, there is also an appreciable difference 
between the mental attitude of the Britisher 
and that of the American. The former finds, 
in the Australian, or in the South African, 
something which appears to be more purely 
British than he can find in the Canadian, 
whom he regards as largely Americanized. 
He leans to expansion in those fields rather 
than in Canada where he would be face to 
face with competition with United States 
industry, which competition, by and large, is 
the toughest in the world. And Canada is 
more of a home ground to the American than 
it is to the Britisher. 

To the American, Canada provides the 
first choice for external expansion, for it is 
a substantial market the potentialities of 
which can be closely estimated, and one in 
which American standards are appreciated, 
and American brands are known. 


The Empire Market 

Compared with the population of the Bri- 
tish Empire, Canada seems a meagre market, 
for its population of about eleven millions is 
just about 2 per cent of the half billion which 
constitutes the Empire as a whole. But some 
80 per cent of the Empire people are in India 
and in African colonies, with such low living 
standards as to be of little importance for 
the merchandising of goods. The fifty million 
in the British Isles have relatively good buy- 
ing power, but they are so efficient in most 
lines of production that the possibilities for 
the sale of goods of American design are 


limited in scope. R 
Canada is next in population, which fact, 
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Two Thirds of All U.S.A. 
Branch Plants Located in 
Central Province — Many 
Factors Govern Location 


| Of Two Billion Dollar 


Investment 


along with other considerations, puts it at the 
top in market. possibilities, and an ideal 
location from. which to secure-other Empire 
business as well. Through it there is access 
to British preferential rates for the people 
of the British Isles, the nine millions of South 
Africa, the seven millions of Australia, the 
million and a half of New Zealand, and many 
more millions scattered over the British West 
Indies, the Malay States and other parts of 
the Empire. ae : 

The relative importance of various Empire 
markets is indicated in some degree by the 
following figures of Canadian exports for 
the fiscal year 1935-36, especially when we 
note the percentage of the exports which is 
classed as fully manufactured: 


Canada’s Exports to Empire Countries 


o 
Amount$ méfrd. 
To United Kingdom ....... 322,000,000 
To Australia eee eteeeeeeeeeee 
To South Africa ......scee 
To New Zealand ......ssees 
To Newfoundland ......s:. 
To Irish Free State ........ 
To British West Indies ..... 
To British India ..... boveds 
To other Empire areas ..... 


Total eeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeere 399,000,000 


Exports to the United Kingdom include a 
large proportion of grain, dairy products, etc., 
while manufactured goods are featured more 
extensively in exports to other countries. 


Common Interests 


Then there is the similarity between the 
peoples and the climate of the United States 
and Canada, so that those types of goods 
made for the United States are also suitable 
for Canada. There is regular contact which 
keeps our styles and tastes in common. And 
there is overflow of press and radio adver- 
tising which has the same effect. All this 
makes it possible for the United States manu- 


‘facturer to do a more effective job of 
marketing in Canada than in any other part 
of the Empire. 

It. makes Canada the pre-eminent choice 
for location of a plant because it is, for the 
American concern, the best domestic market 
within the Empire tariff structure. The only 
exceptions are where direct competition with 
the British manufacturer is proposed and the 
British Isles are chosen because of the con- 
centration of buying pewer and low costs 
there; or where business is of such volume, 
or products are so difficult to ship, that a 
plant in each country is desired. Even as 
between plants located both in Great Britain 
and in Canada, the decision as to handling 
of exports is not always clear. 

The above facts explain why the Canadian 
market, often outweighs all other Empire 
markets, for many of the branch plants here. 
Outside of natural products or those for 
which we have natural resources of out- 
standing merit, such as newsprint, nickel and 
copper, manufacturing in Canada is mainly 
for the domestic market. That is likely to be 
true of branch plants as well as of Canadian 
manufacturing as a whole. Typical ratios of 
export to total business for recent years are 
as follows: 

Automobiles—from 15 per cent to 50 per 
cent. 

Farm implements—from 30 per cent to 55 
per cent. 

Tires—25 per cent. 

Machinery—25 per cent. 

Leather—25 per cent. 

Bindertwine—25 per cent. 

In a few specialties, examples of which are 
patent leather and sausage casings, exports 
take most of the output. One Toronto con- 
cern was recently stated to be engaged to the 
extent of 93 per cent in export business. 


Canada’s Tariff Wall 

Loeation of U, S. branch plants in Canada 
has long been aimed at the Canadian market 
for there was a high tariff wall around 
Canada long before there was any advantage 
in using the Canadian location for business 
elsewhere in the Empire. This latter came 
only after other Empire countries followed 
Canada’s step of 1897 in establishing a tariff 
preference to Empire goods, Up to that time 


a Canadian plant as a rule had no advantage 
over one in the United States itself. 

Until 1897, therefore, branch plants were 
for the Canadian market. Following Confed- 
eration, there was an average protective 
tariff on manufactured goods of about 15 per 
cent, but with the adoption of a “national” 
policy in 1879, there were advances to a range 
of from 20 per cent to 35 per cent, and this 
general level remained without material 
change until about 1897, 

Whatever the effects have been in the way 
of higher prices to the consumer, the pro- 
tective tariff has certainly been influential 
in promoting manufactures in Canada; that 
being evident in those earlier years when the 
population was still less than five million. 
While money for governments and munici- 
palities, railways and land settlement came 
largely from Britain, the United States was 
in the forefront in commitments in branch 
plants under their own control. Many im- 
portant units, such as those of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co, and Chase and Sanborn 
Co., date from early years. 

About 1897 there was a slight lowering of 
the general rates, but numerous changes dur- 
ing the next thirty years did not materially 
affect the general level of protection apply- 
ing against United States goods. In the late 
depression, rates were tightened; during the 
past three years they have been eased again. 
But there continues to be such protection as 
to encourage U. S. plants here for the Cana- 
dian market alone. 


The British Preference 7 

The British preference as inaugurated in 
the Canadian tariff in 1897 did not of itself 
increase the argument for a Canadian plant; 
to the Britisher, of course, it discouraged the 
idea. But it did lead to corresponding prefer- 
ences being adopted by other Empire coun- 
tries, the effect of which was to give a 
Canadian plant the advantage over a United 
States plant. 

Some countries accord British preferences 
even without special agreements. Britain 
herself adopted the principle in a limited 
way after 1919, and extended it when the 
general rate of protection was increased in 
1931 and 1932. The Imperial Economic Con- 
ference of 1932 brought many further appli- 
cations. 

Free entry of most products from Canada, 
while non-Empire goods are dutiable at from 
10 per cent to 33 per cent, indicates how wide 
the margin is in the United Kingdom market, 
Among other Empire countries which grant 





tariff preferences on goods produced in Can- z 
ada are Australia, New Zealand, South — | 
Africa, the Irish Free State and the British | 


West Indies. The Canadian content require- 
ment varies from 25 per cent to 75 per cent, 
according to the goods and the treaty. 

It is also probable that the very existence 
of low British rates has made possible some 
of the higher general tariff rates that have 


been imposed at times, thereby constituting ~ | 
an additional argument for a Canadian plant 7) 


of a United States concern. 
Some advantage is also derived from spe- 


cial agreements reached by Canada with 7 
non-Empire countries, such as France, mak- ~~ 


ing available to products of Canada, duty 
rates in some cases lower than those applic- 
able to goods shipped from the United States. 


Ontario Advantages 


Once a Canadian plant is decided upon, 
and location has to be chosen, the following 
main factors are considered: Convenience to 
U. S. headquarters; situation in relation to 
Canadian and export markets; transportation 
costs; raw materials; labor supply and costs; 
power supply and costs; and taxation, ; 


In an analysis of the relative importance # 
of such factors in determining location, the 7 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, some years 


ago found that convenience to market was 
rated first in food products, machinery and 
chemicals, while labor conditions were rated 
first by textile and leather industries, Other 
factors had varying weights according to the 
industry concerned. 


In a purely branch extension to Canada, 
sometimes convenience to United States head- 7 


quarters is a paramount factor in determin- 


ing location. The fact that Ontario reaches © 
farther south than does any other Canedian © 
province, and that southern Ontario is nearest ® 


to the great industrial states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, 
gives it the first choice in this regard. This 
factor largely determines the location of a 
majority of Canadian automobile plants in 
the Windsor section, just across from Detroit 
and other big automobile centres, and of © 
branches of many other industries at Niagara 
Falls and other border points, 
This provides the quickest and 

communication for administrative control of 
operations serving the Canadian field and 
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advantages for both domestic and export 
business. 


part of Canada of similar extent. It borders 
on the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence chain 
“which is rated as the world’s busiest water- 
way; in fact the whole water grain route, 
from Fort William at the head of the lakes 
-to.as far down as Prescott on the St. Law- 
rence, is within the limits of Ontario. No 
Jess than fifty steamship lines serve Toronto, 
“the leading port. 

Volume also helps to make southern On- 
tario a leading market for carriers’ business, 
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processes. 
cheaper in the West, and a few imported 
materials can be laid down cheaper at coastal 
points, but the industrial development of the 
central area gives it a range of manufactures 
available at the lowest cost obtainable in 
Canada. ' 

While a few branch plants have been de- 
veloped in Canada in order to develop an 
assured supply of raw material for the main 
concern located elsewhere, wnat is chiefly 
needed for the average branch plant is a 


Pop. (1936 est.), 6,294. Alt., 925. 


“Lecation—At confluence of S 
Galt, 30 miles 


and Grand Rivers, 4 miles north of 


west 
reneeettation—CP R. and C.N.R. Half hourly bus service Preston to 


mills 
borhood supplies 1 
of Trade—B, W. Zieman, secretary. 


Gevernment—Mayor, reeve, deputy reeve and six councillors. 


mineral springs. Rich agricultural district. Neigh- 
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large, 

in Ontario are about the average for Canada, 
being definitely below those of the West, 
inclined to be higher then those in Que 
and the Maritimes. 

This tends to keep wages 
West but lower in the Bast. Any advantage 
of Quebec and the Maritimes, however, is 
more evident in the lowest wage scales where 
the bare cost of living is most keenly sensed. 
For this reason Quebec province offers some 
advantage in the textile, sho¢ and a few other 
industries. Ontario’s advantage lies in its 
wider supply of help in the highly skilled 


trades. Minimum. wage rates in Ontario. 


average slightly above those of Quebec. Both 
provinces have recently set up official bodies 
with wide powers to co-ordinate regulations 
and conditions affecting labor. 

An i t factor at present is the In- 
dustrial Standards Act of Ontario, which 
departs from the idea of.a bare minimum 
wage, and aspires to-set a rate which will be 
a standard as well as a minimum. That is, 
it endeavors to bring all workers up to a 
level which is a standard and which in fact 


Thus far the regulations under the act have 
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Lambton County, 


Area, 1,770 acres. Bien eae et) 18,200. Alt., 611. 
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with a high freight cost. 

Natural gas is availablé in southwestern 
Ontario, and artificial gas in leading cities 
and important towns elsewhere in the 
province. 

Electric power from hydro developments 
abounds in the province. ‘Virtually all. of 
southern Ontario is served by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario — a 
publicly-owned system operating at cost but 
which has not neglected to include some 
substantial depreciation charges as part of its 
costs. 

Comparisons of electric power rates are 
never conclusive because so many varied 
considerations enter into the contract and the 
method of rating. Most of the comparisons 
which have been made, however, show south- 
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enterprises coming to this country from the 
U.S.A. have chosen Ontario for their centre 
of operations. . 

The tariffs which protect the home market 
and the preferences which provide easier 
access to other important markets are the 
same for any location within the Dominion’s 
boundaries. But when transportation, labor, 
power and other essential factors are exam- 
ined the decision as to exact location goes in 
the great majority of cases to Ontario. - 
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population), New Zealand (10.59), and 
Sweden (10.28). In per capita development, 
Canada is far in advance of such mejor coun. 
tries as Great Britain (5.44), Germany (4.37) 
and France (3.38). 

In the ranking by.number of ‘phones per 
100 of population, Toronto (capital city of 
Ontario) rivals some of the world’s largest 
cities. It stands eleventh in the list, which is 
topped by Washington, D.C., where telephones 
tre extensively used by government offices. 


Denver, Vancouver, Los Angeles, Seatt!c, 
Omaha, Chicago and Minneapolis, in the order 
named. 


The status of Toronto, which has a popula. 
tion of about 800,000 (excluding suburbs) and 


by 

has fewer telephones (188,871) with a popu- 
lation of 1,024,000. Toronto and Ottawa, with 
a combined population of 964,000 and a joint 
total of telephones of 228,000, have a better 
telephone development than Brussels, a world 
capital. With an almost equivalent population 
of 976,000, Brussels has only 111,000 ’phones. 

Telephone statistics aleo show that Toronto 
has a higher residence telephone development 
than any other city inthe world with a popu- 
lation of 750,000 or more. 


Gon regarded as an inland region 
and actually hundreds of miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean, Ontario has a salt water shore 
line on its northern boun nearly 700 
miles in length, and boasts a tidal port con- 
nected by rail with the settled portions of 
the pro nee at the southern end 
of James Bay. 


CITY OF PORT ARTHUR 


ONTARIO 


CANADA 


The Centre of Canada’s Wealth, Harbour Facilities, 
Transportation, Grain Storage, Forest Products, 
Gold Mines and Hydro Electric Power. 


PORT ARTHUR, situated on Thunder Bay, Lake Superior, is one of the world’s leading inland Ports 
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rts con- 
necting with Canada’s two great Trans-Continental Railway Systems, the Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway. Transportation, bour and Grain storage facili- 
ties are unsurpassed. 


PORT ARTHUR Pulp and Paper Mills are among the largest and most up-to-date in the world. This in- 
dustry has made tremendous strides and the possibilities in this industry, due to timber and 
power resources, are unlimited. rc . 


PORT ARTHUR is the hub of the Northwestern Ontario Mining wheel, boasting sixteen producing gold 
mines with eight additional gold mines coming into production in 1938. 


PORT ARTHUR has large quantities of Hydro Electric energy available for Industry at the lowest rates of 
any city in Canada. 


PORT ARTHUR tourist trade approximately 40,000 for 1937 is increasing éach year. 
PORT ARTHUR has established an exceptionally strong financial position as shown by the following figures: 
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PORT ARTHUR collected 104.3% of the Current year’s Tax Levy tax ins 
exclusive of Supplementary Rever e. we from all tax sources during the year 1936, 
PORT ARS Debentures are now selling at a premium % 
‘ : ay 6 pr on the Bond Markets of England and North 


PORT ARTHUR is one of the few Municipalities to have paid her entire relief costs-out of Current Revenue. 

PORT ARTHUR has received most favorable comment from leading publications throughout the world. 
Authoritative information and complete reports on industrial 

het ee eo opportunities will be supplied on request. 
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By Province in Forty-five Years One-quarter 


Has Been Mined in Past Four Years—47 Per Cent 


of Mineral Production Comes From Province 


By WILFRID SANDERS 

Out of the goulash of statistics which could 
be served up about the mining industry of 
Ontario, the most significant morsel is prob- 
ably this: 

That of the $2.6 billions worth of minerals 
produced by the mines of that province in the 
past 45 years, about one quarter has been 
produced in the past four years. 

More than anything this terse state- 
ment shows that mining in Ontario is not 
only a flourishing industry, but, still more 
important, that it is a young industry, with all 
the promise, potentialities and faults of youth. 

Here, then, without garnishing verbiage 
or flavoring of statistics, is the real story of 
mining in that province. 

And it is a story that gains perspective 
when it is remembered that 47% of Canada’s 
total mineral production comes from On- 
tario and that 41% of @he capital invest- 
ment in Canadian mining is in this one prov- 
ince. This despite the fact that only one third 
of the total population of Canada is located 
within provincial boundaries. 

The fact that Ontario is Canada’s premier 
mining province is due largely to the fact that 
there is a larger percentage of pre-Cambrian 
rock (oldest rock in the geological series) in 
Ontario, and to the fact that this rock, favor- 
able to the deposition of minerals, lies closer 
to the populated and industrial centres in 
Ontario than in other provinces. Hence On- 
tario not only produces minerals in large 
volume, but in great variety. In order of dol- 
lar value, the minerals produced by Ontario 
include the following varied list: 

Gold, nickel, copper, platinum, silver, co- 
balt, selenium, tellurium, bismuth, lead and 
chromite among the metals, and such non- 
metallics as arsenic, diatomite, feldspar, gyp- 
sum, asbestos, salt and talc, to mention only 
a few non-metallics. In addition, Ontario 
produces various structural materials and 


VALUE OF ONTARIO’S MINERAL 
PRODUCTION 


First Six Months 1936 and 1937 
1937 1936 


$ $ 
26,185,899 23,714,648 
18,123,465 16,543,772 
974,141 1,143,914 
5,118,725 3,246,010 


12,238,144 
333,424 


21,470,444 


Platinum metals 
Copper, metallic amd in 
concentrates 
Copper in matte exported 726,027 
Nickel in matte exported] 
Nickel met. & contained }29,218,283 
in oxides, residues & salts) 
Cobalt metal contained in 
oxides, salts, and ma- 
terial exported 
Lead, in concentrate . 
Selenium 
Tellurium 


356,118 
252 
96,835 
8,289 


79,163,850 


Non-Metallic 


Arsenic (white and other 
forms) 
Fluorspar 
Feldspar 
Graphite . 
Gypsum 
Sulphuric acid 
Mica 
Mineral water ...csscccces 
Nepheline syenite ...scece 
Natural gas 
Peroleum 
Quartz and quartzite ..... 260,320 
Silica brick ceeseces eeveeece 28,314 
Salt 733,605 
59,869 - 
5,032,740 


8,000,000 2,900,000 
1,300,000 700,000 


ooeeee 116,686,526 87,427,140 


24,492 
753 
34,091 
63,070 
106,144 
67,110 
4,188 
300 
51,087 
3,420,760 
178,637 
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Total Value 
Structural Materials 
Clay Products 


Total Value 
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ST. THOMAS 
Elgin County, Ontario. 
Area, 1,800 acres. Pop. (1 


est.), 16,128. Alt., 755. 


clay products to the value of well over $10 
millions annually. , 

In brief, Ontario actually produces over 40 
distinct kinds of minerals at the present time, 
the value of which run in the neighborhood 
of $185 millions annually. 

It takes, however, more than mineral-bear- 
ing rocks to make a mining industry. Mar- 
kets, good labor, capital and cheap power are 
the four other most important ingredients. 

For the sake of clarity, and in order to ob- 
tain a well-focused view of the industry, it 
is probably advisable to study it from these 
five aspects. ‘ 

A Continuous Belt 

Mineral occurrences in Ontario are found 
commercially in an almost continuous belt, 
stretching from the Quebec to the Manitoba 
boundary, from the Larder Lake camp on the 
east to Kenora and Red Lake camps on the 
west. 

For years, the two major camps in the prov- 
ince, Porcupine and Kirkland Lake, have vied 
with each other for honors as the major gold 
camp of the province, and have run each other 
a close race for many years. In the first half 
of this year, for example, the Kirkland Lake 
camp produced $17.5 millions in gold, as 
against Porcupine’s $19.1 millions. Being the 
older camp, the Porcupine field has the great- 
est gross production to its credit, and, to June 
30, 1937, this veteran field has produced some 
$450 millions in gold. 

It is difficult even to refer to these two 
grand old camps without branching off into 
their romantic history—the Aladdin-like ad- 
ventures of Sandy McIntyre still, incidentally, 
active in mining; the dramatic Porcupine fire 
in 1911; the first discovery in the Kirkland 
Lake field by W. H. Wright, now a million- 
aire publisher; the freak of fate which started 
Harry Oakes on to fortune, via Lake Shore 
Mines, one of the world’s richest gold mines; 
the equally fascinating, although less cheer- 
ful story of the many who did not find their 
pot of gold. Such stories, however, still told 
across camp fires of the north, in the bunk- 
houses, and around the mess tables of the 
north, are beyond the scope of an article of 
this nature, which is dealing withthe present. 


$75 Millions a Year 

At present, therefore, the Kirkland Lake 
area proper has 10 regular producing mines, 
turning out gold to annual tune of around $36 
millions, and paying dividends in the neigh- 
borhood of $17 millions yearly. In the Porcu- 
pine camp, 11 producers account yearly for 
about $39 millions in gold, of which some 
$11.5 millions are paid in dividends. ° 

In recent years, due largely to the increase 
in the price of gold, both these major camps 
are extending their boundaries, developing 
new properties on what used to be considered 
outside the producing zone. In addition, 
neither area has given any indication that the 
depth possibilities have been nearly reached. 
These facts, together with the tremendous 
reserves known to exist at the major proper- 
ties, lead to the concluson that both Kirk- 
land Lake and Porcupine have many years 
of life ahead of them, assuming that man does 
not reverse the trend of centuries, and 
abandon gold altogether. 

While the growth of these two camps has 
been outstanding, of broader importance has 
been the steady development at other gold 
camps along the mineral belt from Quebec to 
Manitoba. Such new fields as Larder Lake, 
(old in one sense, new in another), Patricia 
and Pickle Crow, Little Long Lac, and the 
older Red Lake camp, have filled in the gaps, 
and created this almost continuous belt of 
headframes and mills. The diversified condi- 
tions in mining are indicated by the fact that 
at Red Lake, in the operation of Howey Gold 


’ 


Mines, Ontario boasts one of the lowest grade, 
lowest cost, profitable operations in the world, 
and in the Patricia area, at Pickle Crow Gold 
Mines, she has one of the highest grade gold 
mines in the world. 

Will any new gold camps be discovered in 


» Ontario? ‘ 


It would be foolhardy to attempt to fore- 
cast the answer to such a question. All that 
can be said is that there is still plenty of 
ground to be explored, and plenty of pros- 
pecting being done, particularly in the: far 
northwestern section of the province. 

In 1932, Ontario’s gold production was 
valued at over $53 millions. In 1936, four 
years later, it had a value, in Canadian funds, 
of $82 millions. This year, production value 
of gold will undoubtedly be higher, that for 
the first six months of the year having a total 
value of over $44 millions. 


Nickel-copper Story 

Centre of the nickel-copper-platinum. in- 
dustry in Ontario, and for that matter, of the 
world, is the Sudbury area, where Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. is turn- 
ing out 18 million pounds of nickel per month. 
In addition, copper, platinum, gold and silver 
are an important part of this great company’s 
output. This company is carrying out large- 
scale expansion programmes in response to 
increased demand. Also expanding is the 
smaller but profitable Falconbridge Nickel 
Co. in the same area. Last year other com- 
panies were formed to develop known nickel 
deposits in this field, as well as the active ex- 
ploration of recently discovered nickel de- 
posits in the northwestern part of the prov- 
ince. 

The silver-cobalt industry in Ontario, 
which, around 1911, accounted for an annual 
‘production of over 30 million ounces of silver, 
has brightened somewhat in recent years, due 
not only to rather spasmodic increases in the 
price of silver, but also to a steady industrial 
improvement, resulting in increased demand 


SMITHS FALLS (Continued) 


Market—Centre of rich tarmin 
good fishing, tennis, golf, etc. 


district. Summer, resort at Rideau Lake, 


Taxes—Property, 1936 rate, 47.5 mills. 
Commerce—S 


Chamber 
Population* 
Male 


Location—15 miles from London, on Highways Nos. 3 and 4. 


Transportation—M.C.R., C.N.R., C.P abash, 


P.M.R., L. & PS. 


4 .R 
Chief industries are vitrified clay products, bronze, iron, leather and tex- 


tile factories. 


rket—Surrounded by rich egriculesal and fruit area 


Chamber of Commerce—Ralph E. McNee, secr 
Taxes—Property, 1936 rate, 40.75 mills. 


Population* 


‘otal 
No. of 
City Circulation 
Outside circulation 


Wage Earners* 
All Industries: 


rem $ 500 
Earnings reported; average based on 
number reporting. 
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Service Establishmen 
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Location—Adjoining City of Kitchener. 
: ene NR. and C.P.R., also airport. Electric railway to 


Kitchener. 


ecretary, J. E. Burns. 
% | Service Establishments (1930): 
48.6 Sales x 
51.4 
Courtesy, Citizens’ Research Institute 
(Dec. 31, 1935): 
Tax assessment, total 
Per capita 
ture debt 


Per cap 

Tax levy per capita 

Tax arrears per capita 
(accum,) 

1 | Buying Power 

elephones (June 30, 1937).. 
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Postal revenuet (1937) 
Per capita s 

Electric meters (Mar. 31, 1936): 
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for cobalt. The town of Cobalt, Ont., is still 
the centre for these operations, which are car- 
ried out largely as private leasing enterprises, 
individual shipments being small. In: 1936, 
however, 28 properties shipped silver-cobalt 
and cobalt ore, of which 18 were at Cobalt. 

Chromium, largely used as an alloy, and 
which is a comparatively new industry for 
the province, is found at Obonga Lake, west 
of Lake Nipigon. Here, Chromium Mining 
& Smelting Corp. has constructed a concen- 
trator, the concentrates being treated at the 
company’s own smelter at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. Operations are still in an experimental 
stage. 

The attached table, showing Ontario’s 
mineral production for the first half of the 
current yéar comparéd with first half of 1936, 
tells the triple story of variety, volume and 
growth. 

So much for the occurrence of minerals in 
Ontario, the basic factor in that province’s 
growth among mineral producing areas of the 
world. But, as has heen said, four other vital 
factors are essential to a healthy mining in- 
dustry, namely, markets, labor, capital and 
cheap power. 

As'‘far as gold is concerned, Ontario, like 
other gold producing areas, has no marketing 
problem as yet, nor does it fear any market- 
ing problems in the immediate future. The 
Royal Mint at Ottawa takes all Canadian gold 
production, paying the world price, less a 
small charge for marketing, etc. 

Since this is generally regarded as a metal 
age, it is not surprising to find that the prov- 
ince has little trouble in disposing of its min- 
eral products. For many years, International 
Nickel Co., which exercises a virtual and 
benevolent monopoly on the world’s nickel 
industry, has been able to maintain the price 
of nicke] at a steady level, despite fluctuating 
demand. This works out to-about 35 cents a 
pound. Copper prites have held the advan- 
tage gained early in the recovery period, and 
Ontario has not had to pile up any copper 


SUDBURY 


Sudb 
Area, 2,560. Pop. (1936 est.), 24.440. 


Location —County, town, 80 miles ‘northwest of North Bay. 
tation—C. 


P.R., C.N.R. 
Market—Centre of mining ae 
Taxes—Property, 1936 rate, 47 mills. 
Board of Trade—H. P. McKeown, secretary. 
® Salaries and 
< Total sales 


PRR ce ee ig rt ues 


County, Ontario 


surpluses. The same recovery trend which 
has aided the metallics, has also stimulated 
production of the many structural materials 
which this province produces. 


Briefly, therefore, few Ontario mining 
enterprises are hampered by lack of demand 
for their products. 


Labor and Capital 


As to labor, an all important factor in any 
mining industry, this province is uniquely 
situated. The supply is plentiful and, while 
Canada does not have the supply of cheap 
native labor exploited by the mines of South 
Africa, she has the compensation of having 
little labor trouble, despite the fact that a 
large percentage of labor employed by the 
mines are eastern European, Finns, Jugo- 
Slavians, etc. Typical of the conditions exist- 
ing in Ontario is the fact that although admit- 
tedly among the major objectives of the C.LO., 
the mining industry has been comparatively 
free of organization or dispute from this 
quarter. Wages have been increased ‘volun- 
tarily, and the six-day week recently inaug- 
urated. 

Significant is the fact that there has not 
been a strike among the mines of Ontario for 
many years. Never, in the history of the in- 
dustry, has a strike in that province resulted 
in the demands of the strikers being met. 

Supply of capital is a fluctuating quantity 
in any industry, particularly in the mining 
industry. Thus it has sometimes been diffi- 
cult for Ontario mines to raise capital for de- 
velopment, and sometimes been difficult to 
prevent capital from committing fiscal sui- 
cide by leaping into the boiling cauldron. 
However, the proximity of Ontario to the fi- 
nancial centres of eastern North America, 
makes capital for a meritorious project usu- 
ally available. For many reasons, capital 
from the Mother Country is not as accessible 
as it might be for Canadian mining. These 
reasons include opportunities for speculation 


Alt., 856, 
general manager. 


MILLIONS FROM MINES 


Not only do mills and mil workers ¢ 
Ontario’s great mineral-bearing northland. The: 
are big cities there, too. In centre is the mai 
street of Kirkland Lake, which boasts at 
20,000 population though unincorporated. 
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and investment in other mining areas, such af | 


South Africa, and the fact that few of ther 
really worth-while prospects get as fam 


as England for financing, being gene! 
absorbed either by Canadian or United States 
capital This, however, is not necessarily,@) 
static situation. Ontario leads other pre 
inces in its Security Frauds legislation. 

The situation regarding power and tran 
portation is dealt with in a separate artic 
It is a well-known fact that Ontario. has 
superabundance of potential power sii 
which are, moreover, situated close to, ¢ 
actually in the mining areas of the province 
Thus Ontario mines enjoy an unusually low 
rate for power. The Montreal, Matabitchu 
and Mattagami Rivers have been 
to supply power to the great mines of Kir 
land Lake, Porcupine, and to Matachewa: 


shiawe 


aided by power from the Abitibi Canyon. 


Algoma district is supplied from the Mick 
picoten River, while the Albany and Eng! 
Rivers supply the Crow River and Pat 
areas. Lac Seul supplies the Red Lake cai 
with electrical energy. : 

Transportation has been a serious prob 
in the areas north and west of the 
Lakes, but the acuteness of the problem k 
been largely offset by use of the airplane, i 
which Ontario is among the most advanc 
provinces in the world. The numerous lak 
and rivers, free of any obstacle such as hig 
mountains, make convenient landing plac 
and contribute to the safety of flying in On 
tario’s north. Recently, regular daily ruz 
have been started from Toronto to the mini 
camps, enabling a passenger, for a comp 
atively low fare, to reach the mining camp 
from Toronto in an hour or so, Railway 
which have been responsible for opening w 
many a deposit in the north, also cater to 
northern trade with special fares and tim 
schedules. 

To all these factors, Ontario must giv 
credit for its pre-eminence among the minin 
provinces. 
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TORONTO (Continued) 
educational centre. Leading industrial city in Canada. One of 
largest mining distributing centres in d. s 

Toronto Industrial Commission—T. H. Bartley, Canada Permanent Ble 
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| Board of Trade—F. D. Tolchard, general manager; address, King Ec 
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Industry: 
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This City has more facilities and if. < 4 
advantages to offer industry : en) ry 
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-than.any other small sized © [\ oa LE. 
city in Canada 


OSHAWA has a good supply of - OSHAWA is the home of Gen- OSHAWA and its suburbs have a 
steady and dependable labor both ~ eralMotorsofCanadaandmany population exeeeding thirty thou- 

male and female for all s a other large industrial concerns _ sand, and more than three thousand ee 3 
manufacturing. The relationship with an annual payroll exceeding \ five hundred of these own their own oO | oe oe 


existing betw d , 
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Municipal Finances on a Sound Basis lc io 

: ‘. C : gest Fa 
A comparative survey made of all Ontario cities shows Oshawa leading in per capita debt ie a i_—— ; Po eine] " 
reduction. Since 1932, the City of Oshawa has cut its debenture debt from $211.00 to _ Box 2 a va : is sometimes 
$140.00 in 1936, a reduction per capita of $71.00. Oshawa's per capita tax levy in 1936 ten i ee: Ss ; + emma . 
was $36.00, showing a decidedly favorable comparison with other Ontario cities. sil ime aaa . observer f2 
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SM ell -— ef Ontario. One 
The main lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the | A Chamber of Commerce, three service clubs, public ) ae : a farm machin 
Canadian National Railway, with free interswitching _ library, motor club and fine churches of all denomina- > ee aa a 


service to all industrial plants. tions. se - oR eee the 
Hydro-electric power, artificial gas and one of the —_Nine public schools, a separate school, anda collegiate | — 7 ie ga 7 
finest inland lake harbours in Canada. institute, an eighteen- ole golf course, tennis, lawn tables, near! 


An electric railway, good highways and the branches © bowling and cricket grounds, rinks for winter sports, . ING -- (Left) Chart showing the wBroadly this > 
of four leading banking institutions. ? 


both in and outdoor. ; downward trend of power rates in two parts: grow 
' : ee a the City of Oshawa over a period of vested for c 
An excellent waterworks system with a filtered supply, | A splendid mercantile district, several large parks, ten. years. eet in 
po roq 


and a well-organized fire department, equipped with = supervised playgrounds and a modernly equipped | Sid asrica 
modern, motorized equipment. hospital. - erthodox indi 
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modern, comfortable hotel in Canada’s motor city. . ii in a highe 
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DUPLATE SAFETY GLASS ONTARIO STEEL PRODUGTS | = | ni often on th 
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Accassories OSHAWA 


The CITY OF OSHAWA is fortunate in having some 

excellent centrally located industrial sites available for 

either purchase or lease from the Corporation, the policy 

of which has always been to facilitate and encourage the — 

establishment of industries. For further information write 

the Industrial Commissioner. = ss - aoe : 
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$300,000,0C0 of Annual Revenue Spread Across 
Every Week in Year— Province Abounds in Wide 
Variety of Cash and Harvest Crops— Agriculture 
Supports Third of Ontario’s Population , 


By GORDON L. SMITH 


More than a third of the agricultural rev- 
enue of Canada comes from Ontario’s 250,000 
farms. And as that revenue is spread over a 
dozen main sources, it is never seriously 
threatened by drought or flood. Wheat may 
fail but other field crops will offset the loss. 
Cattle prices may decline but there will be 
income from other livestock. From the fields, 
stab’ and gardens of this province there is 
produced each year produce valued at well 
over $350 millions and returns are spread over 
every week in the year. Agriculture in On- 
ario is distinctly a stable industry. 

Diversification is the bedrock of this farm 
prosperity. Blessed with a wide range of 
climate, soil and markets, the Ontario agricul- 
turist can turn out crops from melons, tobacco 
and peaches to hardiest clover seeds and grain, 
and because of a large urban population at 
his door he can find an immediate and profit- 
able market. In addition he has an export out- 
let in Great Britain and United States for any 
surplus above the domestic demand. There 
is no foot and mouth disease, no tsetse fly to 
hinder livestock breeding in any area of the 
province and an abundant supply of home 
crown or dcmestic manufactured feeds fin- 
ishes this stock to market requirements. There 
are no water difficulties and no lack of trans- 
port facilities to bring animals to market or 
to handle such perishable by-products as but- 
ter, cheese, milk and eggs. 


Biggest Farm Producer 

Perhaps because of its very diversification 
the relative importance of Ontario agriculture 
is sometimes overlooked. Not noted for any 
particular crop or line of livestock but for 
literally scores of each, many a casual 
observer fails to realize that Ontario leads 
the Dominion in farm production, producing 
well over 25% of the field crops of Canada 
and a similar proportion of livestock. Of the 
$3.5 billions of capital in Canadian farm build- 
ings and land nearly 30% of it is invested in 
Ontario. One dollar out of every four spent on 
farm machinery and implements is spent by 
the farmer in Ontario. 

In specialized forms of agriculture, Ontario 
assumes the greatest importance, producing 
over 40% of the Dominion’s total output of 
dairy and poultry products, fruits and vege- 
tables, nearly 65% of its clover and grass seeds 
and almost all of its commercial tobacco. 

Broadly this basic industry is divided into 
two parts: growing of crops to be sold as har- 
vested for cash and those to be used as raw 
material in the farm production of dairy and 
poultry products and meat animals, In both 
lines agriculture is tied very closely with 
orthodox industrial activity supplying in some 

cases straight raw material for many urban 
industries and in others highly finished goods 
like bacon hogs and milk for further process- 


ing. 


Year-round Revenue 

Cash crops form a very important source 
of industry to the Ontario farmer but not by 
any means his chief revenue. This means that 
returns do not depend solely on weather con- 
ditions and are not received in one lump sum 
at any particular season of the year. Though 
it is true there is more wealth flowing into 
rural sections in the fall ‘harvest 
months through dairying and livesstock farm- 
ing, income is spread over the whole 12 
months, 

Indeed as a result of highly developed sys- 
tem of cold storage, with big plants established 
all over the province, even returns from such 
cash crops as fruits and vegetables are spread 
over a period of six months. In addition to- 
ward rendering income more stable, cold stor- 
age also permits a greater utilization of 
perishable fruits and vegetables, and results 
in a higher level of prices. 


Fruits and Vegetables 

Fruit and vegetables make up the main 
cash crop in Ontario. Even in this specialized 
line of agricultural activity there is very wide 
diversification both by districts and very 
often on the individual holdings‘as well. All 
along the shores of the lower Great Lakes, 
and through the Niagara district there are 
large areas devoted to apples, These range in 
variety from the earliest harvest types that 
are ready for consumption in August to firm 
winter kinds that can and are marketed 
readily up to June of the year following pro- 
duction. Usually apples are marketed in fresh 
condition direct to the consumer but there 
is some canning and other processing. The 
bulk of the fruit finds ready sale within the 


ES cea aa thére is a consider- 
to Great Britain, usually from 
the orchards of eastern Ontario, 

In the warmer sections, that is along the 
shore of I ake Erie and in the Niagara district, 
more tender fruits such as peaches, cherries, 
plums and grapes are grown. From farther 
north on the fringe of the agricultural ter- 
ritory come large consignments each year of 
native blue berries, a fruit which has the 
unusual advantage of bearing continuously 
in good seasons from early July until frost, 


Feeds Canning Industries 

While a large portion of this tree and bush, 
fruit is sold fresh for domestic consumption, 
much of it also goes to canners and wineries 
where it forms raw materials for manufac- 
tured products marketed in every part of the 
Dominion and forming in addition an import- 
ant export to the United Kingdom. 

Like the fruit, the vegetable end of this 
business, too, is widely diversified, There are 
certain tracts of rich, drained marsh land such 
as is near the lower end of Lake Huron, along 
the north shore of Lake Erie and south of 
Lake Simcoe where growers specialize in the 
production of onions and celery and similar 
crops. But throughout the whole southern 
“front” of the province from Brockville to 
Sarnia at least a score of vegetables are grown 
in commercial quantities, 

Early production is sold for direct consump- 
tion but the medium and later crops go largely 
to local canneries, 

Another very important cash crop is pota- 
toes, again grown over a wide area where 
light, well-drained land is available. In some- 
what the same category come turnips, 
though in this case a heavy land is required, 
preferably where the climate is moist from 
August until freeze-up. Ontario potatoes are 
sold almost entirely within the province but 
the turnips, commercially termed rutabagas, 
are consigned in carlots largely to United 
States. There they command a high premium, 


Tobacco Adds $10 Millions 

Though grown in a small way for a century 
and commercially for about one quarter as 
long, tobacco has been assuming more import- 
ance in Ontario. Approximate value of the 
crop is now in the neighborhood of $10 mil- 
lions. Production is confined to southwestern 
Ontario where in addition to the actual grow- 
ing an important curing industry has also 
developed. 

A very large proportion of the crop is used 
for domestic blending but in addition increas- 
ing quantities are being exported to the United 
Kingdom. There it is given a guaranteed 
preference of almost 50 cents per pound. 
Acreage of this important cash crop has been 
sharply increasing, though very definite soil 
and climatical requirements plus cultural and 
curing skill and a strong growers’ and buyers’ 
organization are expected to keep production 
under control 


Expert Guidance 

Growers of all these cash crops have the 
benefit of expert government supervision and 
advice in regard to cultural requirements, 
insect and pest control and improved varieties. 
In fruit, for instance, voluntary services are 
maintained, linking growers with insect dis- 
ease, and weather laboratories. Warnings are 
issued regarding precautions necessary 
against frosts, storms and epidemics. 

Experimental stations staffed with scien- 
tists are constantly endeavoring to improve 
varieties, in respect to general quality, earli- 
ness, hardiness, and ability to withstand ship- 
ping damage, insects and disease attacks. 

In addition grades have been established for 
practically all farm commodities and inspec- 
tors are stationed at strategic points to ensure 
quality living up to such grades. 


Livestock Is Important 

But the growing of cash crops is only a part 
of the business of the Ontario farmer. It is 
estimated that the produce of 80% of the 
arable land in this province is fed to livestock. 
Sometimes there is merely a single turnover 
as with pasture for beef cattle or lambs, and 
sometimes several times such as would be the 
case where the pasture or hay is used for the 
production of milk which, after the cream 
has been separated, goes into hogs or poultry. 
In this instance the farm is essentially a fac- 
tory manufacturing fodder and grain into 
milk, eggs, beef, lamb, veal and pork. The 
importance of this farm manufacturing will 
be realized when it is remembered that out of 


Summary of Ontario Agricultural Production 


Gross Value Agricultural Production 


(000’s omitted) 


All Canada 
1936 


Field crops poeeeeee 
Farm animals e00eseee 
Wool eee eee ee eeeeeee eeeeeveece 
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ur farming eereeeee 
Maple products ererereeeeeeee 
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Ontario 
1936 4935 1934 
$000 $000 $000 
162,332 132,086 143,734 
46,732 43,344 34,089 
735 575 479 
91,282 85,132 
Hes 30 
1,121 966 
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Ontario’s total farm revenue of approximately 
$350 millions last year, more than half was 


‘derived from livestock products, 


In this processing the farmer is aided by 
other industry. His livestock is largely ship- 
ped to abattoirs in Toronto, Peterborough, 
Kitchener, Stratford and other centres, There 
it is slaughtered and the resulting products 
distributed into direct consumption. Principal 
output is beef cattle and hogs, with the latter 
forming a large share of Canada’s very im- 
portant bacon export to Great Britain. 


Dairying 

Likewise in the dairy branch of agriculture 
there is an important~secondary industry 
directly dependent upon it. Around every 
large city there is an area or “milk shed” 
from which that municipality draws its fluid 
milk supply. This is produced in regularly 
inspected and highly sanitary barns and 
stables and from tested stock. On the farm 
the milk is quickly cooled and immediately 
afterward shipped daily via truck or train to 
the large city dairy which pasteurizes, bottles 
and delivers it. 

But fluid milk is only one phase of the dairy 
industry. Ice cream, condensed milk and pow- 
der, butter, cheese and casein all are manu- 
factured from milk. Some of this manufactur- 
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ing is done in city plants from surplus whole 
milk from the regular “milk shed” areas, but 
the great bulk of Ontario butter and cheese 
and condensery products is manufactured in 
local plants. 


Rural Factories 


Most of these are small one or two-men 
plants, some operating as in the eastern cheese 
districts only from spring until fall. There are 
others, however, especially in the butter and 
condensery end of the business that run into 
very much larger size and operate the year 
round. 

Cheese production is largely confined to 
the eastern counties between Belleville and 
Ottawa with a smaller and more concentrated 
area around Woodstock in the west. Butter 
factories are more widely distributed, fringing 
the eastern cheese areas, covering nearly all 
of central Ontario and penetrating west and 
north as well. 

This great Ontario agricultural industry 
supports directly well over a million people, 
provides essential raw materials for dozens 
of affiliated industries, produces freight car- 
rying revenue for railways and road transport 
and generates huge year round purchasing 
power of all life necessities and a generous 
share of this world’s luxuries as well. 


LUXURY SERVICE TO THE NORTH 


It’s a far cry from the 


grub-carrying method used by the early settlers in 


portage~-making, 
Ontario’s northland, to the new air-conditioned, commodious method of travel. 
The picture was taken aboard The Northland running on a new overnight schedule between 


Toronto and Timmins, ; 
train, operated N. R. and T. & N. O., is the last word in , being 
be an ard yh Bie oe oe ee eanet aewaaaite F 


all air-conditioned and equipped with a 


rf ipo ek Bi 


Aviation 


Ontario, is Centre of World's 
Largest Freight Industry — Im- 
portant Developments Pending 


Commercial aviation in Ontario is. still in 
the formative stage so far as large scale pas- 
senger transportation is concerned, but the 
province is the centre of one of the largest 
airplane freight industries in the world. 

The reason is that while modern airport 
facilities in Ontario lag behind those of the 
more densely populated United States, de- 
mands of the mining industry in northern 
areas have built up a wide network of small 
airlines serving towns and mining camps and 
linking these with centres of population in 
old Ontario. 

Indicative of the extent to which northern 
freight. requirements have extended airplane 
services is the fact that while Canada, as a 
whole, set a record of 44 tons of freight as the 
average daily load of commercial airplanes, 
the corresponding figure for the U.S. was nine 
tons. 

Completion of the Ontario section of the 
trans-Canada air route is expected to inaug- 
urate a more complete airplane passenger 
service. At the moment, it is impossible to fly 
on a regularly scheduled passenger service 
from Toronto to other urban areas of Ontario, 
but newly initiated flying services are provid- 
ing regular daily passenger schedules from 
Toronto to the north, and from northern 
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fares represent a reduction of about 10%. B 
standardized air tariffs exist in Canada, howe 
ever, and charter rates, special trips or og 
tract freight carriage costs are consequer 
approximate at best, in any attempt to ¢ 
mate costs of freight and passenger trans 


.by air. 


Approximate fares quoted from Toronto, 
a return trip, are $39.60 to Sudbury;, $26.40 
Muskoka; $34.10 to Algonquin Park; $63 


‘to Timmins; $61.20 to Kirkland Lake and 


to Rouyn, Quebec. Express rates likew 


‘vary, but an example is the 11 cents per po 


express tariff from Toronto to Sudbury, 


Butter, Cheese 


Dairying Industry Boasts Mores 
Plants Than Any Other 
Ontario Industry 


In point of number there are more sepa! 
ate factories in the dairy industry than in any) 
other manufacturing line in Ontario with fie 
single exception of bakeries. ae 

Scattered all through the agricultugay 
areas of the province are over one thousal® 
butter, cheese and milk plants turning ‘hig! 
perishable milk into something of more pera 
anent keeping qualities. While many @® 
these are very small affairs employing now 
more than two men and sometimes only Ong) 
there are also in the heart of the dairying 
districts of eastern and western Ontario all 
in the larger cities very much: larger plan 
concentrating on the distribution of flum 
milk for direct consumption or the prodii 
tion of butter or condensed milk, 2 


Almost 7,000 workers are engaged in 


* 
a 


While the bulk of the products turned 
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| Big Electric Appliance Market 
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odern Highways 


| New Four-lane Arteries Speed Movement of 


oma: wrk 


Travellers and Merchandise= Highway Invest- 
ment in 35 Years Has Exceeded $425 Millions 
Safety is Keynote of New Building Programme | ‘ 


By THOMAS C, THOMPSON 


| Traffic arteries of industry, the highways of the 
tomorrow, are being built in Ontario today. 


Wide, four-lane safety highways, divided 
in the centre by raised concrete barriers or 
tree-planted boulevards; costly “cloverleaf” 
type intersections; ingenious grade separa- 

that flatten out hills and curves, reduc- 
ing wear and tear on transport and passenger 
vehicles; wider bridges, almost foolproof safe- 
ty devices—these and other innovations de- 
Signed for highways in a streamlined indus- 
trial age will be commonplace in Ontario with- 
in a few years. 

Scarcely realized by those using Ontario's 
71,000 miles of highways and roads is the fact 
that this year is probably the most significant 
Since 1903 in the field of highway construction 
and modernization. It marks t).> first step in 
creation of an entirely new type of highway 


System. In one of the largest highway pro- 
grammes ever undertaken by Ontario in a 


S single season, the province is spending $28.3 


millions this year on extension, modernization 
and maintenance of its roads. By the end of 
the provincial fiscal year, next March, On- 
tario will have spent over $425 millions since 
1903 for those purposes. Total road debt of 


Mthe province is currently something over 
= $200 millions. 


Yet that huge investment will appear paltry 
beside amounts likely to be spent on modern- 


= ized highway in the next three decades, 


The highway of the future already exists 


min the thickly populated Toronto-Hamilton 
py region of southern Ontario. There first vis- 
sible evidence of the new programme is seen 
is in semi-cloverleaf type intersections and div- 
"= ided four-lane highways still under construc- 
[3 tion. Further evidence lies in the draughting 
ss rooms of Ontario’s Highways Department, 
') where sketches and blueprints reveal the 


story of what is to come. 


Revenue and Expenditure 


But what of the existing highway system of 
Ontario; that $425 millions asset destined to 
be transformed into the costly, high-speed 
roads network of 1950? What is its signifi- 


Detaled Sour sS ea \ 

has been buted since 1908 are shown in 
following table. It will be seen that 
almost one-third has been spent on northern 


development. 


98,458,380 
Between 1903 and 1925 a vast amount 
new highways and road building was 
pleted, roads: were assumed by the 
and the provincial roads network extended. 
But it was not until 1925 that line taxa- 
tion, imposed for the first time, began to yield 


a fraction of the cost of highways in the form . 


of a return to the Government from those 
using the highways. Since 1925 gasoline tax- 
ation has been increased and is now on a 6 
cents per gallon basis. 

Last year gasoline tax revenue was $15.7 
millions and this year the amount will be 
considerably higher, it is expected. Since 
1925, Ontario has had $117.6 millions re- 
turned in the form of gasoline taxation, and 
a further $92 millions from motor license fees. 
Total revenues of the department in the 
1925-1937 period have amounted to about $237 
millions. 

Against expenditures of $425 millions for 
roads and highways of all types since 1903, 
Ontario’s revenues from highways sources 
can only be traced accurately since 1919. 
Prior to that year revenues went into the con- 
solidated revenue fund and there is no basis 
on which to estimate revenue deriving from 
highways as such. Statutory grants of $10 
millions annually were made to the highways 
department between 1901 and 1919, but again, 
these do not represent by any means the 
amount which highways yielded in license 
fees and sundry revenues. Over $275 mil- 
lions have been returned to Ontario since 
1919 in the form of motor licenses, gasoline 
tax, county repayments on king’s highways, 
suburban areas, Dominion subsidies and in 
miscellaneous income. 

Highways experts take a broad view of 
the revenue and expenditure situation. They 
point to the red warning flags dotting a thous- 


investment — 


and roadside sand heaps beside the signs that 

read “Road Under Construction — Drive 

Slowly.” . 

. Trade, they point out, always follows that 
ag. 


Tourist expenditures are a case in point. 
Ontario will receive some $125 millions from 
visiting tourists this year, it is estimated, and 
much of this expenditure is a direct result of 
of a co-ordination of effort on the part of high- 
way officials. . It is noteworthy in this connec- 
tion that a great part of the current expendi- 
ture on highways in the province is 
spent with the direct purpose of facilitating 
tourist traffic from the American border up 
to the home of the “Quints”—the province's 
newest tourist attraction. 


Divided Highways 


By far the most important development this 
year, and the forerunner of what is now rec- 
ognized as the highways of. the future is the 
divided highway introduced jr se*’"--- On- 
tario where industrial, domestic and tourist 
traffic is heaviest. Safety is the keynote in 
this innovation, too, but complementary to 
safety is the hastening of smooth traffic flow. 


Cheap Hydro-electric Power Rates Boost Opportunities for Sales — Survey Shows 
2,300,000 Electrical Appliances in Use—New Customers Increasing 


Those who delve into the ins and outs of 
the huge Ontario market are amazed at the 


| Opportunities for hydro-electric appliance 


es not only in urban'centres but through- 
Out the villages, hamlets and rural sections of 
the province. ' 

For example, it is estimated that the aver- 
age domestic consumer of hydro electric 
power in Ontario uses approximately 153 kw. 
hours per month or a total of 1,836 per annum. 
-his figure is considerably more than twice 
the corresponding total for United States 
which is estimated at but 757 kw. hours per 
annum. 

One reason for this is, of course, the lower 
Gost to Ontario consumers. Power costs are 
admittedly one of the most controversial sub- 
jects and the difficulties of bringing cost fig- 
ures to a comparative basis is acknowledged. 
However, officials of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission claim the average 
Tate to domestic consumers in the province 
is less than 1.5 cents per kw.h, whereas the 
@verage fate to consumers in corresponding 
areas in the United States is something like 
4.9 cents. 

_ Little wonder then that a special survey 
Fecently concluded by the Ontario Hydro- 





Electric Power Commission showed Ontario's 
half million domestic power consumers to 
have almost 2,300,000 electrical appliances in 
use at the end of 1936. Even more interesting 
is the fact that although the number of con- 
sumers increased by less than 4% during 
1935 and 1936, the number of appliances in 
use gained almost 12%. In 1937 alone, it is 
estimated that over 10,000 new farm custom- 
ers will be prospects for electric appliance 
equipment. ; 
Electrical Appliance Market in Ontarie 

(Urban Consumers) 
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Appliances 
in Use: 
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Cefeorau 
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Refrigerators .. os 
Toasters 
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Grills 
Furnace blowers and oil 
burners Stee eee ee teecte 347 


os 487,417 489,933 
Comparison of this table with the corres- 
ponding survey of two years previous is very 
interesting. It shows that 12,000 new electric 
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range users were added to the list in that 
time due in part to an active campaign 
carried on by the H. E. P. C. during that 
period. The number of washing machines 
increased 28,000 with a sharp gain in satura- 
tion while vacuum cleaner totals rose 12,000. 
An intensive campaign for flat rate water 
heaters boosted the total number by over 
9,700 while refrigerators showed a startling 
increase of 18,000 and a corresponding gain in 
saturation. Radio installations rose 62,000 to 
a new high saturation point of 71.3 per cent. 


Farm and Hamlet Market 


Similar studies have also been made of 
farm consumers throughout the province and 
also of what are called “hamlet” consumers 
that is those living in hamlets and in resi- 
.dences outside organized municipalities but 
not on farms, Latest figures at the end of 
1936 show 147,000 appliances in use by elec- 
trically-equipped farms of which 19,000 are 
barn appliances. 

Not only do these figures reveal sharp 
increases in the use of electric appliances 
among Ontario fatm owners but also they 
reveal an extraordinarily high saturation 
point which in some cases is actually greater 
than the corresponding saturation point 
among domestic urban consumers. 

Results of the survey follow: 

Farm ané Hamlet Appliances 
Consurpere Farm Cenoumpers 
No. tu fa Ne. fe tts 
ion “S908 oon” 108 ““ibbe “oer 
% % % 
a. 


Ap ces 
in Use: 


39 6 
; ; 
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’ 18 
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Milking machine 8 2 
Milk cooler .,. ‘ 


Cream sevaraior | 6 3 a r8 
cee * : 
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seats it: 


by the fact that it is based on surveys 
during 1937 and covering actual 
between 75 and 80% of the municipalities 
rural consumers concerned. The final 
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TOMORROW'S HIGHWAYS 


They are here in Ontario, This photogr 
along 


+ ton 


—Staf Photo. 


aph was taken last week by a staff photographer 


new middle road between Toronto and Hamilton. It shows the new four-lane divided 
the main provincial arteries. 


that are = developed 
The safety strip in the centre which divides east and west bound traffic varies from 10 to 


30 feet in 


Sections of divided highway are construct- 
ed with either a narrow concrete barrier in 
the centre, preventing s‘.idding and possible 
collision with oncoming traffic, or of wide 
boulevard type strips on which are planted 
trees or foliage with tc object of deadening 
glare from oncoming headlights. These ultra 
modern type highways, as yet little known 
outside Germany, are being built in sections 
west of Brockville, east of Belleville, east of 
Toronto, from Toronto to Hamilton, from 
Burlington to St. Catharines, west.of Wood- 
stock, and west of Windsor. The boulevards 
are from 10 to 30 feet wide. 


Ontario Roads of the Future 

What lies ahead on the unwinding ribbon 
of concrete spreading over the map of 
Ontario? 

Around the larger centres of population 
and on more heavily travelled highways the 
tendency in the future will be to build.divid- 
ed highways. Of that, The Financial Post has 
the most definite assurance. These roads will 
be built not only because of their capacity to 
carry traffic but because of the ae 
and they will be four-lane type. gineers 
are apparently unanimous in their condemna- 


th—-the wider portions are graced with beautiful trees and shrubs. 


tion of the three-lane highway except where 
the latter cannot be avoided. As engineers 
do, they dismiss it with one word: “Obsolete.” 

Grading of highways assumed by the prov- 
inceis being pushed aggressively and as rap- 
idly as appropriations permit. Pavements are 
following many of these-newly graded roads 
assoon as they settle sufficiently to allow con- 
struction-of a hard surface. In northern On- 
tario, particularly, where weather conditions 
are severe, demand for hard surfaced roads is 
yearly becoming more insistent and it is like- 
ly, The Financial Post learns, that a large 
amount of hard surfacing in the north will 
be included in highways expenditure sched- 
ules in the next year or two. 

Widths of. paved highways in Ontario are 
now generally standardized at 20 feet. On 
the new divided highways two 20-foot strips 
are being built with a 30-foot boulevard be- 
tween. Concrete or asphaltic types of very 
heavy construction are now standard for heav- 
ily travelled Ontario highways, while on the 
less travelled roads where traffic does not 
justify the larger expenditure, bituminous- 
bound surface of various types is used. Cal- 
cium chloride and salt continue to be the 
media for treatment of stabilized roads. 
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Development 


Railways . 

Over 40 Per Cent of Revenue 
Freight in Canada Originated 
in Ontario in 1936 


Ontario’s railway facilities, like those of 
other provineés, are provided chiefly by the 
two great transcontinental systems, the Can- 
adian Pacific and the Canadian National, but 
they by no means represent the entire railway 
organization of the province. 

Other important units are the Temiskamin 


and Northern Ontario, serving the no 


country and lumbering and mining areas, the 
Algoma Central, and the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway, the latter jointly owned 
by the Michigan Central and the C.P.R. 

The dominant position of Ontario in the 
transportation picture in Canada is indicated 
by the fact that 43% of all revenue ireight 
carried in Canada in 1936 originated in the 
province. 

The T. and N. O. railway is probably the 
most potentially important to industry, since 
it serves an area continually being opened for 
lumbering, mining and agriculture, in which 
new market outlets are being created. On- 
tario’s investment in the T. and N. O. at the 
end of the 1936 fiscal period was $33.6 
millions. ; 

An important development of T. and N. 0. 
service recently was inauguration of the daily 
train known as the “Northland,” leaving To- 
ronto at 6.15 p.m., E.S.T., and arriving at 
Timmins and Kirkland Lake at 9 o’clock the 
following morning. Co-operation of the 
C.N.R. and the T. and N.O, in this manner 
brings a rapid overnight service from “old” 
Ontario to the northern mining areas. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway is 
an entirely different type of project, serving 
industrial areas in the more populated region 
of.southern Ontario, 

Jointly owned by the Michigan Central and 
the C.P.R., it carries all C.P.R. freight and ex- 
press over its lines in the Hamilton-Niagara 
district en route to Buffalo, and from this 
source derives most of its revenue. 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
operates about 340 miles of line extending 
from Sault Ste. Marie northward to Hearst, 
on the main transcontinental line of the C.N.R. 
Operated by a committee of bondholders since 
1916, the railway’s assets include some 1.7 
million acres of crown granted land adjacent 
to the system, and mining rights on these 
tracts are also held by the railway. 

Door-to-door delivery services for both 
freight and express shipments have been ex- 
tended for some years by the two chief rail- 
way systems in Ontario. The system started 
on a limited scale with shipments of express 
and freight being picked up at a manufac- 
turing plant by express or railway truck and 
delivered to a customer’s place of business in 
another Ontario centre. Currently operating 
in the more populous areas of Ontario, the 
plan is being gradually extended. 





Cheapest Power & Light in Canada 


OTTAWA —Canada’s Capital City—offers the 
essentials as a site for your industrial success. 


Hydro-Power: 


Ottawa has the lowest priced electric 


ower in large quantities of any City in Cahada—a strong 
inducement to firms contemplating locating in Canada. 
Over 1,100,000 h.p. is available in the adjacent Ottawa 
Valley within a radius of but fifty miles. 


Transportation: 


Ottawa is served by the Canadian 


Pacific and the Canadian National Railways and is the 
terminal point of the New York Central Railway. Also 
it is the hub of a network of well paved highways. Water 
transportation, via the Ottawa River, affords economical 
contact with the St. Lawrence sea route. 


Location: 


At the apex of the triangle formed with the 


two great market areas of Central Ontario and Central 
Quebec, Ottawa’s location for industry is a most strategic 
one, particularly for firms whose products use wood 


supplies as a base. 
Labour and Living 


Conditions: » Ottawa’s present in- 


dustrial development, with 203 plants, producing goods 
valued at over $20,926,212, assures a versatile and steady 
labour population. No City offers the executive and the 
worker more congenial living conditions and excellent 


educational facilities. 


A glimpse of Parliament Hilt, 


INDUSTRIAL AND PUBLICITY 
BUREAU 


View of a section of Ottawa's industrialized area. 
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yal Province Has 44 Per Cent of] 
National income of Canada and 33 Per | 
Cent of its Population 


~ ‘WM ontario is the dominant and dominating market area of Canada. 

tye broad Canadian picture reveals a market of 11 million people 
petween $4 and $5 billions to spend each year. 1,006,980 i 

71051 census, 10 years of age and over. 


, 7 Qne-third of the entire population lives in Ontario and this same 
ince boasts 44% of the national income and. 50% of the total LITERACY (Population, 10 Years ané Over) 
1931 he nen J 
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P production. . Te 
, “Moher major buying power statistics confirm this picture. Thus in 7,357 
wrio are to be found 48% of the motor vehicles registered in Fema, Persone 
ig; 45% of the number of telephones and 42% of the total retail 2,326,404, ‘100.00 Households Homes ees Unit 
*e 3 cr 5: 56 1.53 
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| >) Then it comes to a relationship between Canada and the United 
is the pull in favor of Ontario is even more marked. Thus 66% 


7 oe tourist automobiles entering from the United States come in 


magh Ontario ports. And out of over 1,100 U. 8. branch plants which 
located in Canada approximately 66% are situated in Ontario. 


; 7 Notonly do industrial purchasers make an annual outlay of nearly 


=. nd a quarter billion dollars in material required for manufac- 
but the province is also the centre for the great mineral 


yof the Dominion. Thus Ontario has 41% of the total capital. 


od in mines in Canada and her mineral production reaches 47% 
de federal total. 
*\Anther key industry is hydro-electric power development. 
Miough the province has only its normal share (32%) of water 
r installation in Canada it boasts 43% of the total electric power 
“aacomers of the Dominion. 
7 Te Ontario market plays also a dominant réle in finance. 43% 
ibe bank debits of the Dominion are recorded at Ontario clearing 
Miss, while 42% of the total life insurance in force.in Canada is 
Moi in that province. Similarly 48% of the income assessed for 
Whore wx purposes at Ottawa is found in Ontario, while 46% of the 
| number of individuals paying income taxes are in Ontario. 
# Agriculturally, 30% of the normal revenue of the Dominion comes 
men Ontario and it is a little-known fact that the value of Ontario’s 
Fi crop normally exceeds by a considerable amount the total field 
p production of any other province. 
In transportation facilities the province also dominates. Thus 43% 
al the revenue freight carried in Canada in 1936 originated in 
Bex. Over 41% of the total highway investment in Canada is found 
Ontario and despite the fact that the province is virtually “inland” 
laving access to the ocean only via the St. Lawrence and Great 
kes waterway—33% of all ships entering Canadian ports and 30% 
il] water tonnage is credited to Ontario. 
Summary statistics for leading market data items follow: 


ONTARIO 
Population: 1936 (D.B.8. estimate) 3,690,000. 
National wealth, 1933—-€8,795,801,000, per capita, $2,496. 
Grows debt, March 31, 1987—-$656,460,348. 
INCOME AND PRODUCTION SUMMARY 
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sales agencies, since 1930, 1930, are 
wbnbinidnand oo 
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Index of sales (1 
*1930 census oon: _ 7 


Total cooscectecssesees 810,157 


61.37 


TRADE* 


years ended March 31. 


ONTARIO 


© Population — 102,000—Suburban area, 16,000. 
@ Situated on Detroit River opposite City of Detroit with bridge, tunnel and 


ferries conn 


@ Most Southern city in Canada and leading port of entry from United States— 
@ Automobile manufacturing centre of British Empire— 
®@ Five railways converge at this point connecting | with all parts of Canada and 


United States— 


© Steamship lines connecting with all Great Lakes system porte— 
@ Important air centre connecting United States and Canada— 
@ Excellent paved highways lead to all Eastern points— 


@ Located in richest market area of Canada— 
@ Exports of Windsor industries go to all parts of the British Empire and other 


ex 


@ 255 companies in operation in Windsor— 


® Total industrial employment over 20,000. Employment in Windsor has in- 
creased more tapidly daring the past two years than in any other city in 


Cana 


_ © Surrounded by numerous smaller towns and rich agricultural area— 
@ Served by Windsor Daily Star covering all of Western Ontario— 


© Cheap, purified natural gas (1,000 B.T.U.) and Hydro Electric Power— 
@ All solid fuels available at cheapest rates. 


¢ ¢ & 


REATIES and agreements as a result of 

the Imperial Economic Conference, 1932, 
of British Empire countries have encouraged 
and made necessary to a much greater extent 
the purchase and sale of goods produced 
within the Empire. 


In spite of these various tariff laws and 
regulations, there is still the opportunity of 
American companies retaining business al- 
ready secured and in actually extending it 


If 
lel Fen fetedest 
th 


Hell 
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Why Plants Locate in Windsor 


Many reasons have been given by American com- 
panies which have established industrial plants or 
wholesale depots in Windsor for their choice of loca- 
tion. One of the most general considerations is the 
lovation of Windsor in reference to its proximity 
to the United States. As has already been noted, the 
majority of business establishments with American 
connections have their headquarters in the more 
immediate American territory, i.e., Michigan, Ohio, 
Tndiana, and filinois. 

In these casés, the proximity of the parent plant 
oF cige smonpe important, as ovérhead in the Cane 
plant can be temarkably reduced. In many 


- @ases where an American company has already a 


Canadian volume of sales which for customs or 
other reasons requires a Canadian assembling depot 
of Mantifacturing plant, but where it is desired to 
start on a small scale, most simple and economical 
arrangements are made, In some instances, space 
either in a warehouse of of an industrial character 
is oooupied. the goods assembled or finished, orders 
received at _ ——s plant, and consignments 


ao 
uch ah sane i of wou ihe mow. mpl 
branch of the 


' company increases in ‘complexity of 
operations and in personnel as the volume of busi 


ness determines these factors to some éxtent. But . 


Mi Busey aise aoc Wndan Breen tha taco Wi the 
Smallest is permitted to decrease relative overhead 
by establishment in Windsor because of the follow 
ing genera] factors: 


Reasons Given by Industrial Executives 


1, Leas time is t in travelling by executives 
from the parent to branch plant. Windsor is - 


os by railroad from half of 
cot the United’ Baie, and ie sill ours 


$000 = 330,493 
OO ReeO eee esersseesecsecense ++ $000 §=. 291,512 


in regard to any 
information is d 
obligation 
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1935 1934 Service 
215,377 256,021 210, 31g with total receipts of 
223,004 188,093 149,889 


No. of 
1930 Aver. ee population 
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BAY CITY 
105 Mi. 
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WINDSOR — NEAREST CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 


Windsor’s strategic proximity to important American “pt as shown above ex- 
plains why so many American firms have located branch plants in Windsor, Ont. 
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300 Mi. 
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This service is free, 
of any fature upon the recipient. 


t you, in to consider the merits 
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ern CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Windsor, Ontario — 


Sales « 9000 arin aiges 
mee of sales (1930 = 100) .....00s eteecocee . ranaey ome oe 
elabnmpent 9 Guano numbered 1108 svording fo 180 eens figure 


$46,204 «874,474. 
13.3 16.6 
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a: Pe . Ample Water Power Available at Peterborou 5 
World's Highest a CNR 
senment—Mayor : 
we—Propetty, 1936 «4 
of Trade—H. Mas 


Ls, 


—_-» 
PETERBOROUGH 


8 


Bonner-Worth Mill, 
Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Limited. 


*‘Domiltion Census, 19. 
fly Newspapers 
No. of 


0. . 
Total circulation ... 
City circulation 
Outside circulation . 
Siatistics 


ROCHESTER 


Imports, $ «~.:. 


NDUSTRY prospers in Peterborough. The importance of Peterborough as the 10th 
largest industrial centre of the Dominion is the fact that it lies almost midway 


. (Windsor, East W 
between Canada’s two most powerful markets, namely, Toronto and Montreal. p 


D 


pation—On Detroit & 

: . 148 Nos. 2 and | 
Aided by its cheap power and modern transportation facilities to these two great were Se er. es 
markets, the manufacturers in Peterborough have produced an enviable record of average Ratbenetes: e 
success. Their success has caused other American and British firms to establish factories On route of all Canadiar 


frombIG:ft. to 40 tt. 
in this city. yo sania 


Living conditions have been one of Peterborough’s chief selling points to prospective 
manufacturers. Situated in the heart of one of Canada’s most picturesque playgrounds, 
the Kawartha Lake district, every recreation and sport is fully enjoyed. It is every inch a 
modern city in its utilities and many services. — 


Municipally the city is soundly financed. The tax rate has been reduced from 39.2 mills 
in 1930 to 37.4 mills in 1986. Peterborough was one of three cities in Canada of over 

15,000 population to be placed in the first Municipal Honor Roll of the Canadian a8 | namroperty both real J 
Chamber of Commerce for having a balanced budget inclusive of current expenditures ee % . Bullding oll 
for social services. | 


All the markets of Canada and the Empire are reached directly from Peterborough. 
Served by the two great railways, the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific, its prod- 
ucts have speedy rail service in six directions. 


Situated in the centre of population of Canada and between Toronto and Montreal, the 
producer at Peterborough is in a strategic position. The growing market of the mining 
area‘is at hand. 


overnment—Mayor 2 
sion of 3 appointed 
the fourth member. 
rist Trade—Princip 
mobiles entered fra 


obile ce 
Staci at ont and 
exes—Business tax 


roperty and 60 ret 
¥ tax—asses 


ito. supplies ele ke. 
jeg a products, n.o.p 


Peterborough is the centre of network of highways in the great Provincial system, giving 
direct, transport service to all centres. Important truck transport companies provide low 
rates and scheduled service, maintaining, for example, an over-night service to Montreal. 


PETERBOROUGH RECOMMENDED BY EXECUTIVES 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
R. EB. Cutting, Manager — “The Quaker Oats Company enjoys 
ee OS eS Oe ne located ah Fottboough. 
Freight service both by the Canadian National and Cana- 
See Desiiee, Strands te Vere eatistncieny. areing oe quiet eccees to 
readily obtainable. Peterborough’s school system power vaila 
to sapsennalied Recreational facilities are excellent, and the com- low, = ay 


al workers.” 
munity is clean.” tex: is 
THE DE LAVAL COMPANY 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
C. A. Salmonsen, Works’ Manager—“‘The pany od lant of our 
pag man generators and allied lines Coon located 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
J. H. Vernor, General Manager—“When we first considered estab- 
Canadian factory we investigated many cities, finally 
The city has —— ie noted for 


ges 


s 


doubt if we could have found one more ideal for our purpose.” 


ce Ale CANADIAN JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


nufacturing Compan cheap and uninte Siac se ah 
of Canada Limited. stil exat ally here The Canadian General Electric Company Limited. 


For further particulars write — R. M. Glover, chairman, Manufacturers? Committee, Peterborough, Ontario. = > 


5 
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_ The Co-operation of the Following Public-spirited Firms and Institutions Has Made This Adiuticai ok Possible: 


CANADA PACKERS LIMITED. 
Quality Meats. : 
CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED. 
Manufact f Electrical 
urers 0 Appersine, Appliances and 


CANADIAN NASHUA PAPER COMPANY LIMITED. | 


Manufacturers of Waxed Papers and Gummed Papers. 


DOMINION WOOLLENS AND WORSTEDS 
LIMITED. 
Makers of Cloths, Yarns and Knitted Outerwear. 


THE CANADIAN RAYBESTOS COMPANY LIMITED. 


Subsidiary — Raybestos-Manhattan Incorpora assaic, 
New jereey USA. ee 


THE CITY OF PETERBOROUGH 
MANUFACTURERS COMMITTEE - 
\ 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY LIMITED. 
Largest Dairy Equipment Factory in the British Empire. 


THE OUTBOARD, MARINE AND MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED. 


Manufacturers of Johnson Sea Horse, Evinrude and Elto 
Outboard ee Johnson Chore-Horse and the 
Johnson-Tremblay Fire Pump. 


THE PETERBOROUGH EXAMINER LIMITED. 
Eastern Ontario’s Foremost Daily Newspaper. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY. 


The Largest Cereal Mill in the British Empire. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY LIMITED. 
Westclox-Made by the Makers of Big Ben. 
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District of Cochrane, Ontario 
Area, 652 acres. Pop, (1936 est.), 20,869. Ait., 
proximately 500 — north of Torohto. 1,030. | 
: Temiskaming orthern Cone 4 
a trains daily aterio Ry treight and ; 
nt—Mayor and elected council of five De ; 


Rich mining district. 


: ie 
: », 1936 rate, Public School 
gp frope porters, 72.99 mills ~ Supporters, 87.83 mille: Repekate 


$2008) navadvies 
gstadlish nents (1929): 

pone’ ; 

foantnion Census, 1931. 


newspapers Pe saved 
a errr it: Buying Power = 
Telephones (Nov. 1, 1936).. 


Ser santa At 
Electric meters (Mar. 31, 


Power 
.soboeepuenes Radios ( 
.essevees-® 1,215,851 | ——— 
d 246| March 31. 
224,51!  ¢Inéluding Schurnacher. 
STRATFORD 
Perth County, Ontario 
Area, 2.835 acres. Pop. (1936 est.), 17,615. Alt. 1,194. 
aicn—County town, 88 miles west of Toronto. 
tion—C.N.R. div. pcint, 
ment—Mayor and 10 ~Idermen, 
«Property, 1936 rate, 45.3 mills; business tex. 
@f Trade—-H. Mason, sicrctory 
& 
ae (Aug. 1937) 
a7 s Permits 
Retail Trade (1830): 
Stores, total No. . 
Salaries & wages 
Total sales . 


i ‘ _ ace tec 3 
ervice Establishments (1830): 
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No. of employees © 1m 
Salaries & wages 23 
Debt and Taxation 
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capita 
Tax levy per capita 
Tax arreafs per capita 
‘accum.) 
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748,204 
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a asd 7 
?March 31. +t1931 census. aJuly 31. ' 


2,184 
2,082 
1,229 
1,671 
1,507 
1,133 


1, 
1,327 1,704 


Editor’s Note:—These statistics have been summarized frim elsewhere in this issue for convenience and for com- 
parative purposes to show the chief markct fectors of the leading municipalities of Ontario, 


ee 
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Welland County, Ontario 
Area, 1,100 acres. Pop. (1936 est.), 10,540. Alt., 599. 


Locaticn—County town on Welland Canal, 20 miles from Buffalo, 14 miles 


from Nicgara Falls. 


Taxes—Property, 1936 rate, 43 mills. 


Transportation—C.N.R.; C.P.R.; M.C.Ry. Port for Great Lakes steamships. 


' *Deminion Census, 1931. 


Wage Earners and Earnings*+ Population* 
all Industries: bingr* e 


Daily Newspapers 
No. of eeeteree 
Total circulation .....e+. ects 
City circulation .....ceseeees 
Outside circulation 


¥ inion Census, 1931. 
Port Stitighies 


| Getatalts Seonpieers 
: y: 
‘ Fiscal Year Mar. 31 
©1996" 4 1937 


Beard of Trade—H. F. Shearer, acting secretary. 


Capital invested 
No. of employees 
Salaries and wages ....... ++-$ 3,318,731 


Debt and Taxation 
Titi 


:.8 8,082,737 


eset eeeaeee eeeeter 200 
Gtoss pub. util. dept ...+s.- 663,978 
Per ita * 

cap’ 43.50 


Serving 174 Ontario Municipalities 


Throughout the rich mining and agti- 
cultural areas of Ontario, in the bustling 
towns and villages of this progressive 
province, branches of The Royal Bank 
have long been established, assisting in 
the development of. sound enterprise, 
smoothing the flow of business. * 


Through each of its 639 branches in all 
parts of Canada this bank offers in addi- 
tion to the facilities of a great inter- 
national bank, a community service based 
on an intimate knowledge of local 


problems and neéds.. 


™= ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


ture 
Forestry, fish, etc. ........ 
Mining, ete. .........+. ‘ 
Manufacturing 
Electric iight and power 


Buying Power 

Telephones (June 30, 1937).. 
“"'Papn. per telephone 
Postal fevenuet (1937) 


1 
7,578,612  8°708,238 
Be tails 1,027,379 


elephones (June 30, 1937).. 

Popn. per telephone 
Postal revenuet (1937) 

Per capita 
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Imports $ 
Exports. $ 
Banking 
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Auto, registrations (1936): 
Passenger 
Commercial 
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y Newspapers 
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Gas meters (Mar. 31. 
Radios (Mar. 31, 1937 
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Fiscal Year Mar. 31 
1926 1935 
5, § : 973,494 839,028 


WINDSOR 
Essex County, Ontario. 
= i.odsor, East Windsor, Sandwich and Walkerville ] ‘ 
Pop. (1936 est.), 101,507. Alt.; 580. ere 
tim—On Detroit River opposite City of Detroit; at terminus of High- 
@ ways Nos. 2 and 3. 
masporiation—C.P.R., C.N.R., M.C.R., Pére Marquette Ry., Wab. Ry., 
average of 70 freight and 88 passenger trains daily, Ferey ceies 16 
ae ener -, rice. and ape ee Unaet Detroit River. 
n route of all Canadian steamships on Gre 
meee of all Sant Ps at Lakes, Depth of harbor 
uation — The four municipalities of Windsor, Walkerville, East 


indsot and Sandwich were merged on July 1, 1935. The popula- |B 


ton of these municipalities, according to 1931 census figures, was 
Windsor 63108, Walkerville’ 10,105, I 

Latent Sandwich 16,715, East Windsor 
ument—Mayor and 10 aldermen, with a supervising finance commis- 
sion of 3 appointed by the Ontario Government, the mayor acting as 


ne fourth member. 
st Trade—Principal port of entry from United States. 842,679 auto- 
tates during 1936. 


mobiles entered from the United 
rket—Automobile centre. Surrounded by mixed farming district. 
deposits of salt and soda ash along Detroit River. a atrigt Largs 


Business tax—as j 
dry a 6 per cont on building fa anes’ nO Se 
Ey coaster n P ecalaet ee ene rr Cane 
Building. t rt ’ 
STATISTICS OF PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES, 1934 
So. Se. Se Sey 


18,803,357 5,788 7,615,174 
6,503,180 1,374 . 
11,370,079 
2,816,200 
3,331,900 


Plants 
No 


2. supplies ovcecce 

lable products, n.e.p 

tc & pharm prep .. se. 
cal prod., 1.0.D. .....e6 

nm & paper prod., n O.P eo 

, ngs & forgings os 256,201 

progucts n.0.p 
t & steel prod. n.o.p. . 1dabais 


15,257,737 77,220,685 


Construction Branches (Aug., 1957) 


Retail Trade (1930): 
Stores, total No. ...... Coccess 


wBosrsotcoon 
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Salaries & wages 

Total sales 

No. of employees ..... ee 
Service Establishments (1930): 

Sales .. $ 
| Manuiacturing (1935): 

Total production 

No. of plants 


tEarnings reported; average based on 
| number reporting. 


?tFigures are for City of Windsor before 


,457,335 
antalgamation. _ , 42 


Total ci:culation ........ Geecces 
City circulation 
Outside circulation 
Port Statistics 
Fiscal Year wae. 
1936 1 


Imports, $ ........ . 36,326,686 46,113,093 
» B ....-+. +44 80,019,879 40,651,770 
Retail Trade (1930): 
Sto! are 
Salaries and wage 
Total sales 
No. of employees 
Banking 
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ing Permits (1936 703.910, mission to be 
Service Establishments 


139 miles east of Windsor. 


daily. 


wool, hides, grain. 


Mannfectpring (1935): 
Total eo oenehe Sesved $104,908,197 
No. lan 236 


plants .. 
Capita} in 6 
arse em) a Female ° , 14 
$ 20,714,545/ Total, 1931 : “ 
Citizens’ Research Institute, 


(Dec. 31, 1935). 
Tax assessment, total 105,452,740 

1,042 
28,544,899 
283 


secretary, 408 Dundes St. 


*Dominion Census, 1931. 
Daily sywepepere 
No. o osecdsesoccesseceesd eeerere 
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City circulation 
Outside circulation 
Building Permits 


capita 
Crgen pub. util. debt 
capita 
Tax levy per capita 
Tax artears per capita 
(accum.) 
Buying Power 
elephones (June 30, 1937).. 
Popn, per telep one 
P Teveritiet (1937) 
Auto registrations (1936) 
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Commercial 
Electric meterg (Mar, 31, 1936): 


1 
Port Statistics 
Fiscal Year Mar. 31 
1936 1935 


Imports, $ . 998,028 836,101 
Exports, $ 26 75 
Banking 
Branches (Aug. 1937) . § 
Retail Trade (1930): 
Stores, total No. .........+.- 194 
Salaries & wages $ 510,000 
22,895 Total sales $ 5,731.400 
2,973 No. of employees 524 
ai ‘iss8) eae a oo Establishments (1930): ‘ 
Mar. 31, +. 5 es 
Radios (Mar. 31, 1937) 13,432 | Manufacturing (1935): 


—_—_ Total production 
*tMarch 31. No. of plants . 


14,439 


14,295 
1,935 
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OVINCE-WIDE DISTRIBUTION 


Serving 100,000 Homes in Ontario 


OPERATING PLANTS AT 


BRANTFORD 
HAMILTON 
KITCHENER 

ST. CATHARINES 


LONDON 
TORONTO 
WINDSOR 
CHATHAM 


S 


STRATFORD 
SARNIA 
WOODSTOCK 
GUELPH 


PETERBOROUGH 
ELMIRA 
LUCKNOW 
CARGILL 


Woodstock trading area is estimated 
$39,600,000, and popu 


Taxes—Property, 1936 rate, 37.4 mills, 
. Board of Trade—James A. Vance, president, 288 Light St.; N. A. B. Smith, 


Pet capita ‘ 
Auto registrat 
Passénger 
Commercial 
Electric meters (Mar. 31, 1936): 
Domestic 
Commercial 
Power 
Gas meters (Mar. 31, 1936) - 
Radios (Mar. 31, 1937) 


—_— 


+March 31. 


WOODSTOCK 
Oxford County, Ontario 
Area, 1,525 acres. Pop. (1936 est.), 11,101. Alt., 948. 


Lecaticn—On Thames River On Highway No. 2, 87 miles west of Toronto, 
Transportation—C.N.R. and C.P.R., 25 to 35 freight and 18 passenger trgins 


Government—Mayor and 10 aldermen, elected annually. - 


: oe Market—Good agricultural district, supplying cattle, hogs, 

The total purchasing power of the é 
Pg the Woodstock Industrial Com- 
ati 


cheese, butter, 
people in the 


on in radius of 20 miles 40,000. 


Capital invested 
No. of employees 
Salaries & wages 


Debt and Taxation 


Courtesy, Citizens Research institute 
(Dec, 31/35): 

Tax assessment, total ,...0+0.$ 7,577,867 
Pet capita ......... biue sds 

Gross debenture debt ..+.- 947,893 

capita ° 85 

Gross pub, util. debt ..5++.8 117,856 
Per capita ..... eo rece 8 ll 

Tax levy per capita .... 

Tax arrears per capita 


(QCOUMD.) © o. ccccessscccesess $ 5.00 
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r 
elephones (June 30, 1937).. 
Popn. per telephone 
Postal revenue? (1937) 
Per capita .......+--0+08 e 
Auto, registrations (1936): 
Passenger 
Commercial 
Electric meters (Mar. 31, 1936): 


escceed 
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tMarch 31. 


CAYUGA 
NORTH BAY 
SUDBURY 


100d, 


DAIRIES, LIMITED 


PRODUCERS AND PURVEYORS OF 


Safe Milk —- Jersey Milk — "Homo" Milk — Table and Whipping Cream — Buttermilk — Ice Cream 
Evaporated Milk — Cheese — Creamery Butter — Powdered Milk — Condensed Whole Skim Milk 


Buttermilk Powder — Eggs — Ice Cream Sundries — Dressed Poultry — Soda Fountain Supplies — Frozen Eggs 


—_——_ 


Textiles 


Most imeortant division of the textile 
industry in Ontario is hosiery and knitted 
goods which produces 65% of total Canadian 
production in 1934, latest year for which 
complete figures are available. Although only 
standing tenth with a total production of $29.2 


OVER 700 BRANCHES 
OTHER 


AND 28 


IN CANADA 
COUNTRIES 


gi] 


millions. 


millions, hosiery and knitted goods employed 
11,492 workers, larger than any other indus- 

~ttry.in the province, in its 99 plants. In 
salaries and wages the $9.1 millions which” 
this industry distributed ranked sixth in total 
amount paid. \Capital employed was $32.3 
millions and cdst..of materials used $14 


"THE NAME THAT MBANS- 


EVERYTHING 
IN ELECTRICITY 


In the dual meaning of a phrase is expressed the double foundation 
upon which a great institution stands: quality, and scope of service. 


“HE workman who at- 

taches the Westing- 
house name plate to a 
motor knows that it stands 
for 60 years of develop- 
ment, constant research, a 
reputation for dependable 
performance that is the 
pride of every Westing- 
house man and his respon- 
sibility to maintain. 


“The name that means 
everything” might call to 
mind a laboratory worker, 
searching for a better way 
to control power leakage. 
A workman at a bench, 


perfecting a special too] for 
doing his job a little better. 
An inspector with his 
microscopic test equipment, 
as impartial and imper- 
sonal as a baseball umpire. 


“ .. everything in elec- 
tricity,” of course, suggests 
motors, meters, controls, 


‘circuit breakers, heating - 
and lighting equipment, 


household products of 
every sort. Its meaning 
should also include the 
equipment needed to make 
and distribute electricity: 


water wheel generators, 
transformers, remote con- 
trol systems — the list 
seems endless; some 30,000 
products. 


And so “the name that 
means everything in elec- 
tricity” has a dual signifi- 
cance when applied to 
Westinghouse: a source of 
supply for practically 
everything electrical; a 
concern: so thoroughly 
identified with electrical 
achievement that anyone 
may buy its products with 
utmost confidence. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY, Limited - HAMILTON, ONTARIO = 
BRANCH OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES = =~ : 
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CANADA 


The Soundly Established and Expanding Industries 

Located in London Give Striking Evidence of the 

Economic Superiority of This Centre as a City in 
Which to Live and Establish a Business. 


ONDON is the geographical and commercial capital of Western Ontario, and 
is situated in the centre of Canada’s richest economic region. 


Manufacturing Centre 


While London is Canada’s eleventh city in population, it stands seventh as a 
manufacturing centre. Among its wide variety of products are included certain 
lines of which more are produced in London than in any other city in Canada and 
in some instances London surpasses the production of any other city in the British_.« 


Empire. 


- 


a 
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Purchasing Power” 


Canada’s greatest purchasing power is within the 120-mile radius of which 


London 1s the centre. 


© 


at ame 
Coritinuing Growth 


° ° ae Aes ° ° ° ° > 
Sound economig-pfificiplés attract diversified industries to London and assure its 


continul 


wth and prosperity, providing an ever widening area of progres- 


sive devélopment, employment and purchasing power. 


LONDON 
A well balanced city — 


Employees numbering over 28,330 
are fisted under the following head- 
ings: 

Agriculture 

Forestry, Fishing, etc. .......:. : 
BEIMING, O66. 05.20. cccccscccosocsssoiee 
Manufacturing .......... nsocieses, ROO 
Construction ....... achadiaacounnees 1,781 
Transportation .......seereseess 3,055 
Trade 4,633 
Finance 

Electric Light and Power .... 
Service 

Unspecified 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


One of London's distinctive assets is its modern Chamber of Commerce, representing as it does 
the community organized to aid the progress of the City through the development of established 
industries and to give practical service to all persons who are considering London as a desirable 
place in which to establish an industry or some other substantial enterprise. 


This community institution organized for community building offers a confidential, expert Survey 
and Consultant Service to those who desire reliable reports on all subjects relating to the success- 
ful establishment and operation of main or of branch plants or other business projects that are 
being considered. 


LONDON — offers numerous permanent advantages that should influence you in choosing a city 
in which to establish your home and your business. 


A section of London as seen from the air. 


¢ 


LONDON-CANADA 


LONDON, a city in Middlesex County, 
Ontario, at the forks of the River Thames, 
and on the Canadian National, Canadian 
Pacific, and London and Port Stanley Rail- 
ways, 115 miles west of Toronto. 


It has been for many years.a great manu-. 


facturing city, and. its chemical, dairy, brass, 
_seréal, electrical, iron, leather, steel and tex- 
 . tile industries have become famous through- 
out Canada. It has long been also a dis- 
tributing centre, its travellers selling to the 
entire Dominion; and it has naturally also 
terided ‘to become a financial centre for its 
district. It has been described as “A micro- 
cosm of Canadian life, one of «the most 
typical of Canadian cities, a community 
backed and surrounded by a prosperous 
agriculture to which it sells and for which 
it manufactures, at the same time reaching 
out to the markets of the world.” 


Among its miscellaneous industries are 
the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
barrels, biscuits and confectionery, boilers, 
boots and shoes, breakfast foods, cardboard 
boxes, cigars, corrugated shipping contain- 
ers, dairy products, electrical refrigerators, 
engines, furnaces, hosiery, printing and 
lithographing, radio sets, stoves and tanks. 


It has an approved airport, and is the 
centre of the highway system in this part 
of the Province. Its population is (1937) 
over 77,000. 


MAIN HIGHWAYS ——__. /J 


von CONVENTION, GENERAL, INDUSTRIAL, [Bi anrastl 
AND TOURIST INFORMATION COMMUNICaTE [Es 
. WITH THE 


LONDON CHAMBER OF Commence |E- 
LONDON, CANADA. ; 
THe HEART oF THE HIGHWAYS 


LONDON LEADERS 


LONDON is a leading health centre. - expenditure: 
LONDON is a splendid recreational centre. .§ada #® ~ by 
ee has a population of over 77,00. poin Ee 


peopie. 

LONDON is the county seat of Middlesex 
County. 

LONDON is headquarters for the Postal 


from the annual to 
and services. Analys 


vac ra No breakda 
spent for various ty] 


*“HONDON has the finest parks in Western 
» Ontario 

26% of the tourist's 

camping 


“LONDON is Western Ontario’s educational 
centre. 
LONDON is the tourist centre of Western te tavel. 
Ontario. 
LONDON is the industrial centre of Wester® second only to ec 
Ontario. travel expense is 
LONDON is the convention centre of Westerfinated at 21 cents o 
Ontario. by the average U.S. | 
LONDON is the commercial capital of Westergwith trailer camps, st 
Ontario. other retailers of fo 
LONDON is headquarters for Military Distrig® capture. the lion 
Number One. 
LONDON is the centre of Canada’s greate 
economic region. 
LONDON is the most important city in 
Western Ontario. 
LONDON is the ecclesiastical centre of 
Western Ontario. 
LONDON is the transportation centre of 
Western Ontario. 
LONDON is the largest wholesale centre in 
Western Ontario. Ip ana 
LONDON has the largest municipal market 
Western Ontario. $200 Millions 
LONDON is the headquarters of all Depa Attracted b 
ments of Government serving Weste= 
Ontario. Pulp and Po 
LONDON is a well balanced and good city 
which to work, live, and in which to estalige 
lish an industry or other substantial bu@anad pa 
ness enterprise. ind 
LONDON has a modern Chamber of Comme 
organized as a community institution pm 
moting a program of community buildigg. 
This civic institution extends a Ccordiiiinomie activities 
invitation to all to request additional 
formation concerning the city, county ang: 


district. 
London is: . paper-making a 
The “Commercial Capital” of Southwesteljeated in practic 
Ontario, : fs Patario, In the we 
The second financial centre of Ontario, t plants ati 
(Dominion Income Tax District) erthern Ontario 
The third financial centre of Canada, icluding those at 
(Dominion Income Tax District) ls, Sturgeon F 
The fourth industrial city of Ontario, rie, ete. In the ¢ 
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The fifth city of Ontario in population, is at Ottawa, Ha 
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The seventh industrial city of Canada, §.. ted in Toronto, 


The eleventh city of Canada in populatie Dhtario points. 
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The following public spirited firms and institutions have made this advertisement possible: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Serving the Community Since 1857 


& 

CITY GAS CO. OF LONDON 
In the Public Service Since 1864 
“If it's done with heat, it's done better 
with GAS" 

f 


THE ae an LIMITED 
nutacturers of Everything i 

Glass for Buildings, Furniture ad . 
Automobiles 


* 
THE C. S. HYMAN CO, LIMITED 
and HYMAN LEATHERS LIMITED 
Manufacturers. of Sole and Upper Leathers 


KELVINATOR OF CANADA 
Domestic ond Commercial Refrigerotion ONTARIO LOAN & DEBENTURE CO. 


Air Conditioning is 
“Kelvinator Cuts the Cost of Better Living" PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 
- Hydro Is Yours... . Use It 
JOHN LABATT, LIMITED 
Brewers and Bottlers Since 1832 
Fe + 
LONDON STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. LTD. 
and Reinforcing Steel 
and Bridges 
. 
McCORMICK'S LIMITED 


Fine Biscuits and 
2 's Finest Sodas for Over 75 Years" 


# 
RICHARDS.WILCOK CANADIAN CO, 


LTD. 
Canada’ i 
ere ene 


‘ 


SPARTON COMPANY OF CANADA LTD. 
~ "Radio's Richest Voice" 
Electric Refrigerators — Vacuum Cleaners 
— Washers 
ie 
SUPERTEST pane CORPORATION 
“Canada's All-Conadian Company" 
Motorists! Stop at the Sign of the 
_ Maple Leaf 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
Western Ontario's Greatest Educational 


LAWSON AND JONES, LIMITED 
“Canada's Outstanding Lithographers — 
Color Printers, etc., : Over a Half 
Ce > a 

ro} 

FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES LIMITED 

- Merchandise Storage 
Space for Light Manufacturing 
. 

METROPOLITAN STORES LIMITED 
Executive Offices 
London, Ontario 


ge 
LONDON WINERIES LIMITED 
Producers of Better Wines 
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got the first time since 1930, tourists visit. 
this year from the United States 
pend about $125 millions for Canadian 
mand services. Their expenditures will 
“iy approximate the amount spént in 
» but the number of U. S. tourists com- 
rp ontario may be slightly less than 
F. millions who entered the province 
spbile in that year. 
elt trade in Ontario is one 
ipee’s largest industries and 
dria] enterprises organized on a 
". it is reflecting increased public 
“ng power both in Canada and the U. 
since 1983 the volume of tourist traffic 
» has risen steadily each year to 
gion levels, and last year approxi- 
iy § million Americans spent $113 mil- 
«; within the borders of the province. This 
-. it is estimated by the Travel and Pub- 
Bureau of the Ontario Government, 
vot 9 million U. S. tourists will enter On- 
» ghiefly by automobile at Windsor and 
aarp Falls, and their vacation expendi- 
« will approximate $125 millions. Out of 
; expenditures of $113.6 millions by 


Wks visitors, the bulk or $102 millions 


, 
- DE , 


re. re, 
al centre, ints 
over 77,0g ee ee 


liddlesex 


trom automobile tourists. It-is author- 
Liwly estimated by the Dominion Bureau 

iL Satistics that between 60 and 65% of all 
SL ssditures made by U.S. tourists in Can- 
Z.. sre made by those entering through 


ynufacturers, retailers, hotels, oil com- 
“icis and food industries benefit chiefly 


4 ; om the annual tourist market for goods 


i services. Analyses indicate that out of 


he Postal 
Western 
ducational 


Western 


#42 tourist dollar spent in Ontario, the lar- 


Het single item of expense is equipment and 
Aching. No breakdown exists of the totals 
Ant for various types of goods, but about 
ks; of the tourist’s money goes in clothing, 


doping equipment and for goods essential 


a travel. 


vod Is Large Item 


e Of Westell second only to equipment as an item of 
Sinve expense is restaurant expense esti- 
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mited at 21 cents out of every dollar spent 
iy the average U.S. visitor. In competition 
ith trailer camps, small “tourist homes” and 
Boer retailers of food, restaurants continue 
p capture the lion’s share of the tourist's 
mod dollar. Hotels and “tourist homes” get 
2" cents against the restaurant’s 21 cents. 
| it is also estimated that about 12% of 
otorists’ vacation funds are spent on gaso- 
ne and oil. The vast market for automobile 
Mervices and parts, tires, etc., has never been 
Securately estimated, but about two thirds 
« Ontario visitors are motorists, and on the 


SPENDING MONEY 


Ontario fairs, including the famous Canadian 
National Exhibition and the Royal Winter Fair 
ae attract thousands of tourists an- 

Tourists bl 
1 an tom considerably over $100 millions 


basis of some $125 millions to be spent this 
year alone in the province, the 12% esti- 
mate for gasoline and oil alone indicates the 


scope of business arising from automobile | 


travel only. - 


Minor items in themselves, but grossing 
millions in the Ontario market each year are 
the expenses of tourists for theatres, other: 
amusements, souvenifs, confections, taxis 
and special forms of transportation such as 
buses or short-haul transportation in the 
form of side-trips. 

Amusements account for nine cents of the 
tourist's spending dollar; special transporta- 
tion, seven cents, taxis and buses, three cents, 
and souvenirs, candy, “hot dogs,” and other 
trivial items, five cents. 

All the laid plans of tourist 
bureaus, elaborate publicity, the vacation 
attractions of the province and its modern 
highways take second place however to the 
greatest single Ontario tourist attraction — 
and an accidental one — at Callander, 230 
miles notth of Toronto, home of the Dionne 
quintuplets. The famous five are credited 
with being the most important single reason 


taking place entirely because of business re- 
vival and automobile travel however. To 
Lake Ontario ports, across Lake Erie, from 


tourist dollars, but in 1936, for the first time, 
the Department of Immigration segregated 
the non-immigrant entries into Canada un- 
der the classifications of steamer and railway 
trains. In that year, 831,285 people entered 
Canada by rail, and based on samples of 
expenditures by travellers, an average ¢@x- 
penditure of $60 was placed on rail travellers 
and 249,451 travellers by steamer (including 
however, ocean steamers). Resultant esti- 
mates of expenditure by rail travellers were 
° $49.8 millions and $15 millions for steamer 
travellers, against $54 millions for both 
* groups in 1935. 

Ontario, too, has a large share of that mar- 


‘ ket each year. 


Ten-year Record \ 

‘Comparative figures for tourist entries 
from the U.S. alone, with estimated expen- 
ditures are shown in the following table, 
covering statistics compiled by the Ontario 
Travel and Publicity Bureau since 1927: 


Ontario’s Tourist Trade 
Tourists Crossing Est. Exp. of 
from U.S.into tourists from 
Ont. by auto. U.S. into Ont. 


eeeeeeeeeecere 12,493,809 
eeeeteeeeeeoce 11,075,160 
eeeeeeretetere 148,728 
eeeeveeteneseee 7,017,291 
eeeeseeeeeetce 7,417,500 
ccccccetcccese 7,128,581 84,233,000 
* 1936 * eeee 7,995,081 113,584,911 
1937 (Estimate) .. 9,000,000 125,000,000 
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lp and Paper 


200 Millions of Capital 
i Attracted by Ontario's 
Pulp and Power Resources 


Due to a combination of rich timber and 
wer resources, the manufacture of pulp 
d paper has ranked as one of the major 
Mustries in Ontario since the beginning of 
us century. The use of wooed as a raw 
material for paper making is of compara- 
ly recent origin, so that this industry’s 


me ord does not go as far back as many other 


monomic activities in the province. Never- 
eles the distinct advantages offered by 
wiarlo have been the means of attracting 
urly $200 millions of capital to the province 
imaking it one of the more important pulp 
ud paper-making areas on the continent. 

At present there are pulp or paper plants 
ued in -practically 


‘wprint plants at the head of the lakes. 
@vern Ontario boasts several plants, 
‘uding those at Kapuskasing, Iroquois 
Us, Sturgeon Falls, Espanola, Sault Ste. 
ne, etc. In the eastern section there are 


@ at Ottawa, Hawkesbury, Cornwall and 


le Roche, while there are a number 
ed in Toronto, London and other Central 
T2rio points. 

4s an employer of labor and creator of 
ath, the pulp and paper industry stands to 
fore; in fact, many towns and areas are 
most wholly dependent upon this industry 
"their welfare. During the course of the 
ut thousands of men are employed in the 
taking out from 1.6 million to 2 


lion cords of pulpwood to meet the 


ty’s requirements. Further many 
Nes supplement their income by cutting 
t selling wood to the operators, Many 
d men are employed in the 
i In all the industry distributes directly 
indirectly about $25 millions a year in the 
m of wages and salaries. 
wast year about $75 millions of paper, 
» and woodpulp was produced within the 
ne Of this amount approximately $50 
ons represents newsprint. The balesee 
“made up of fine paper, paper specialties, 
t products, pulp and pulpwood. 


_. Two Stages of Development 
“Ihe development of Ontario’s pulp and 
‘r industry has come about in two distinct 


4 The first took place between 1900 and 


‘when the great mills in the north. 


.“Y were opened up and the smaller and 


‘lished mills in the older sections of the 
vince expanded. Millions of dollars of 


' “#P*rican capital were attracted to the * 
“= & that time, oe 


at 
Development work lagged during the war 
and the ex expansion after the 
mrs deferred owing to the collapse of 
dur Prices. From 1925 to 1980, the 
r aeeved its greatest impetus. ee 
were erected, particular! 
"sprint field, does 
er the depression years put a stop to 
» t development, indications are that in 
5) W°xt few years between $40 millions and 
: Qnillions of new capital will be invested 
mnie an and paper industry, While 


’ expanding 
seater 
P plants, Pornen 


every section of 
2, In the western area are the great 


prices have advanced to a level making it 
particularly attractive for capital to build 
new mills,. The first of these is now being 
undertaken at Nipigon by the Lake Sulphite 
Pulp Co. Between $5 millions and $6 millions 
will be spent on this enterprise. 

Another $30 millions to $35 millions will be 
spent on other plants, according to Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Lands and Forests. 
Particulars of these new enterprises have 
not been made public by the Government, 
beyond the fact that the new development 
work will be undertaken in the near future. 


Natural and Manufactured 
Product Widely Distributed 


Electricity may be outstripping gas so far 
as illumination and power are concerned but 
the gas industry also doubled its output in 
the decade preceding the depression. Harder 
conditions of the past few years still show the 
gas industry holding its place in the industrial 
world. 


Ontario is blessed with one of the two great 


sources of natural gas so far found in Canada. 
Southwestern Ontario cities from Hamilton 


to Windsor and Sarnia obtain this fue] from. 


natural gas fields, mostly in the counties of 
Lambton, Kent, Essex and Haldimand. 
Growth of this industry in Ontario depends 
on the continued finding of an adequate 
supply of gas but estimates of known reserves 
indicate that the supply is adequate for from 
15 to 50 years’ needs. 

Natural gas production in -Ontario rose 
from 8.1 million. cubic feet in 1935 to over 
10 million cubic feet in 1936 while value. of 
production was $4.9 millions in 1936 and $6 
millions in 1936. 

Artificial gas is supplied to some of the 
larger cities of Ontario, including Toronto, 


KILOWATT HOURS 


Hamilton and Ottawa. In each of these cities 
this product is firmly entrenched although 
the outskirts of Hamilton are also supplied 
with natural gas. Toronto, supplied by Con- 
sumers’ Gas Co., has more than 600 gas 
meters per mile of main compared with gbout 
300 meters per mile in New York and an aver- 
age on this continent of between 100 and 150. 

Gas companies have been very enterprising 
in developing new uses for gas in the house- 
hold. They are keenly competitive in sale of 
gas refrigerators and gas appliances of -all 
kinds. Their ability to make coke and other 
by-products has been a factor in their 
survival in the struggle for existence and 
profits. 


Electric Appliances 


Bulk of Canadian Output Comes 
From Ontario Plants 


It is only to be expected that with the 
extensive power development in the province, 
Ontario should be the hub of the electrical 
apparatus industry in the Dominion. And 
with cheap and abundant power, and an ever- 
widening field served by electricity, it is 
probable that the industry will continue to 
expand. 

- Of the 182 firms which manufacture elec- 
trical equipment across Canada, 134 are 
located in Ontario, Capital invested in the 
Ontario branch of the industry is more than 
$55 millions with selling value of products 
about $48 millions. In 1935, the last year for 
which complete figures are available, opera- 
tions resulted in distribution of $12.6 mil- 
lions to 11,454 employees. These figures 
compare with ean aimed of $75.5 


RAILWAY 


Owned by the Province of Ontario 


For over thirty years has served the transportation needs 
of Northern Ontario. 


Has Grown and Prospered—as North Settled 
and Developed 
Constructed in the early years of the century to link the pioneer settlers of the 


Temiskaming District with the southern part of the Province and assist in the develop- 
ment of the Natural Resources of our Great North. 


With its subsidiary, the Nipissing Central Railway, the T. and N.O. now provides 
transportation facilities for 175,000 bpay..and prosperous people engaged in Mining, 
Lumbering, Paper-making, Farming and other key industries of the North. 


New Wealth - $2,000,000 - Weekly. 


Produced by the famous Mining Areas of the North—Cobalt, Porcupine, Kirkland Lake, 
Matachewan, Noranda — $100,000,000.00 annually in minerals alone. 


These areas, with their rapid growth and unexcelled business opportunities, depend on 
the T. & N.O. Railway for year round service in the transportation fleld. 


Ship and Travel by Rail— 
Fast, Dependable Service 


Thirty-six hours’ freight service from Toronto, Montreal and other points south and east, 
Shippers use this service every day to ensure prompt deliveries at Cobalt, Haileybury, 
New Liskeard, Timmins, Kirkland Lake, Rouyn, Noranda and Cochrane.. 


Three passenger trains — each direction — daily. Travel on the “NORTHLAND” and 
enjoy a safe, fast and comfortable trip — free from strain or worry—leave south or north 
in evening — reach destination early next morning. 
@ 
Modern Air-Conditioned Equipment 
‘ ® 2 - 
Excellent connections at North Bay for points South, East and West— 
reached by Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways. 
: . 
The RAILWAY can best serve YOUR needs in any branch 
of the TRANSPORTATION FIELD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


NORTH BAY, ONTARIO — 
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Nation’s 
Business 


oe ae 
The Drought Areas | 


ir Future Is 
still Assured 


The Railway Problem 


Canadians Generally 
Ignore It 


r Editor 
Fears C.1.0. Invasion: 


stern Agricultare 

ig Basically Sound 

ESTERN CANADA will come 
Weck. There will be no whole- 
gle exodus from formerly valuable 
guest lands, no surrender of a ter- 
“ew from which much of the new 
of this country has been de- 
And in the fight to restore 
prosperity to the area ravaged by 
geought, vast expenditures of pub- 
jemoney, oD huge irrigation works 
of doubtful practical value, are not 


fs 


potici pated. 
jp this conclusion, The Financial 
is supported by executives of 
hose large companies whose pros- 
ity is linked with that of the 
wes, by the majority of the wheat 
themselves, and by experts 
“ow concluding an agricultural and 
lm emomic survey of the southern 


iy prairies. 
7 17 WAS not to be expected that in 
A [te settlement of such a large 
7 we as the three Prairie Provinces 
4 oo mistakes should be made. Lure 
Te cheap land was bound to result 
™ ,, the inclusion of some districts 
TF suited to wheat growing. War- 
“MH ine prices, too, in the final stages 
Tz western settlement, increased the 


Actaally, however, mistakes have 
gen surprisingly few. Soil experts, 
s pointed out in a special drought 


4 gticle in this issue, estimate that 


iss than a million acres or only 
sbout 3% of western cultivated land 
will have to be returned to grazing. 
This is an abandonment of small 
relative proportions. The remainder 
is reported excellent for wheat and 
fully capable of producing again as 
sbundantly as it has in the past. 
Only minor changes in cultural 
methods are suggested—changes in- 
cidentally that both growers and 
machinery manufacturers are al- 
ready adopting. 

Instead of huge irrigation works 
which, even if successfully supplied 
with water, would entail a complete 
change in western agriculture and 
would require new and almost un- 
limited markets, only small local 
projects to keep gardens growing in 
dry weather, are advocated. These 
should make farmers independent 
of relief in years of extreme 


drought arid keep the country’s 


great wheat growing machine intact 
for the full seasons which are cer- 
tain to follow the last “seven lean 
years.” 


ECENTLY The Financial Post 
published the views of Arthur 
G. Street, eminent British agricul- 
tual writer, on western Canada. 
Last week we presented the picture 
aseen through the eyes of the gen- 
etal manager of the Massey Harris 
Company, James S. Duncan. This 
™. week, in addition to &4n important 
article by our agricultural editor, 
we offer a spirited expression of 
faith in the West from the presi- 
dent of the Ashdown Hardware 
Company, an organization whose 
future is bound up with the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Must Face Up 
To Rail Problems 


T THE convention of the Can- 
adian Chamber of Commerce 
in Vancouver, Prof. W. W. Swanson, 
head of the department of econ- 
omics of the University of Saskat- 
chewan, challenged the Canadian 
people to replace their present faith 
in economic magic with the facing 
of the hard, underlying facts. He 
was speaking in particular of the 
tailway issue. 

Our transportation problem pre- 
sents us with one of the main 
threats to our national security and 
yet, as a nation, we avoid the im- 
portant and grave decision that 
must be made for its solution. We 
Continue to look to economic re- 
covery at home and improved con- 
ditions abroad to provide us with a 
basic solution. Such reliance upon 
fonomic betterment, mainly or 
solely is not only futile but posi- 
Uvely dangerous, Professor Swan- 
Son said. He added: 

“Unless measures are taken now 
to come to grips with the rail- 
road and other problems that de- 
mand solution, the next depres- 
s0n ‘may find governments and 
Corporations unable to meet the 
‘est of solvency. Those who have 
inner knowledge of governmental 
and private finance since 1930 are 
only too well aware of the reali- 
4€s in the case.” 

7 ” o 

; THESE words are as shrewd as 

m@ ~ they are pointed. It is, indeed, 
une to clarify public thinking on 
the railway question and to remove 
*S quickly as possible this import- 
aut Cause of economic dislocation in 

country, ‘ 

Professor Swanson happens to be 
* strong supporter of Sir Edward 
= tty’s plan of unification of the 
ailroads as the most feasible solu- 
tlon, But he indicates that if somes 
S08 were to devise a hetter plan he 
— not be unwilling to support 


[F OPINION on the railway probe 

di lem in Canada were sharply 

between support for the 
(Continued on page 2, col, 3) 
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Cut in Output. 
Of Turner Oil 

Logical Move 


Temporary Clash of Sup- 
ply and Demand Forces 
Step by Distributors 


TO BE OPPOSED 


By WILFRID SANDERS 

mane ae Editer, The Financial Post 
Turner Valley oil wells now 
spouting the black crude with an 
embarrassing enthusiasm, Alberta is 
faced with more of thé stuff than 
she quite knows what to do with, at 
the rc oe the inevitable 
position ependent producers, 
protationing is resorted to as a tem- 

porary way out of the situation. 

_ Prorationing simply means restric- 
tion of production. The initial plan, 
instituted in co-operation with Im- 
perial Oil, British American Oil, and 
the Provincial Government, calls for 
prorationing on a basis of 65% of 
normal capacity, which means that 
wells ‘normally producing, for ex- 
ample, 1,000 barrels a day would be 
forced to shut down their production 
to 650 barrels a day. 

Prorationing on this basis went 
into effect at 8 o’dlock on Sunday 
morning, Sept. 12, according to offi- 
cial statements issued by. Imperial 
and British American, leading dis- 
tributors in the field, and who buy 
virtually all Turner Valley output. 
Immediately following the an- 
nouncement, protests were heard 
from the independent group, in- 
cluding A. H, Mayland, presi- 
dent of Mercury and Miracle 
companies; Robert W: pre- 
sident of the Carleton, Sterling 
and Century companies, and W. C. 
Fisher, president of Model Oils. This 
group stated that proration was “im- 
posed” by British American and Im- 
perial, and that producers did not 
agree to the plan. 

Leug Forecast 

That some | to align Turner 

Valley’s supply and the 
d demand would have 
has been long forecast 

by observers of the steadily growing 

Alberta oil fields. Present pipelines 

oil from Turner Valley to 

Calgary have a combined capacity 

of 12,000 barrels daily in summer, 
and 10,000 barrels daily in winter. 
are owned by Im- 

4 refinery of British 

Améfican at Moose Jaw has a capa- 

city of 3,000 barrels and Imperial 

also has a refinery at Regina, with a 

capacity of 5,000 barrels. To both 

Regina and Moose Jaw, the Valley's 

product is by rail, at a 

cost of 71 cents a barrels. 

Under present conditions, that is, 
without wider marketing facilities, 
it is reliably estimated that the area 
which can be economically served 
by Alberta’s oil production can ab- 
sorb approximately 10,000 barrels 
per day. That this is by no means 
the top limit is evident when it is 
realized that Canada herself today 
imports some 30,000,000 barrels of 
crude oil per year, for which she 
pays between $50 and $60 millions 
annually. To reach this market, 
however, better distributing facili- 
ties than at present exist will be 
necessary, and today Alberta faces 
a market of only about 10,000 barrels 
daily. 

Over 10,000 bbls. Daily 


Against this demand is a present 
production of slightly over 10,000 
barrels a day, and to add to the 
problem, seven more wells are ex- 
pected to be in production within 
a month. Furthermore, some 200,000 
barrels of oil are estimated to be in 


storage in Calgary. and at the field. the 


Had Turner Valley’s production 
grown less phenomenally, some 
orderly steps might have been taken 
to create a wider market. However, 
serait ved oy a 
the writer o 
oe around 5,000 
barrels a day, ’ three 
months later, it is more than double 
that amount, some idea of the rapid- 
ity with which a has been 
thrust on evident. . 

After this visit the writer stated 
that a cut in the price of Turner 
Valley crude was inevitable, and 
that some proration would also be 
necessary. Both these steps have 
now been taken. That they are in- 
evitable, can be seen from the above. 
Before the of the inde- 

ents to proration can bear much 

weight, they will have to advance 

an alternative plan, which seems out 
(Continued on page 2, col, 3) 


Quebec to Amend 
Resources Bill 


Duplessis Plans to Allay 
Fears of Ontario 


The Canadian Newspaper for B 


Member of Audit Buréau of Circulations 4° ‘PUBLICATION OFFICE: 


| of Newsprint 


’ 


Holds Threat 


| Heavy Stocks of Publish- 


HEADS BUSINESS BODY 
George C. McDonald, Montreal 
charter 


ed accountant and head of 
the firm of McDonald Currie and 


in Vancouver, B.C. Proceedings and 
digests of papers read during the 
convention will be found ,on pages 
16 and 20. 

Photo by Blank and Stoller. 


Revenues Up 
$42 Millions 


Increase in Receipts for 
Dominion Well Above 
Budget Figure 


A budget improvement of $43.6 
millions is reported by the Dominion 
Government for the first five 
months of the .current fiscal year, 
revenues showing an increase of 
$42.2 millions amd expenditures a 
decline of $1.4 million. 

From the results for the five 
months ended Aug. 31 it is obvious 
that Hon. C. A. Dunning, minister 
finance, has again 


Mr. in bringing 
down his estimates calculated t 
there would be a deficit of $35 
millions. 
In his budget speech, Mr. 


Dunning 
estimated that the increase in Gov- 
(Continued on page 2, col. 5 


ted | set a price for the full year. 


ers Will Affect Mill 
Operations 


WATCH GT. NORTHERN 


Prom Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Directors of Great 
Northern Paper Co, are scheduled 
to meet at this time to determine on 


the com: 's newsprint policy for 
the first of 1938. International 


by Great Northern. 

While the old-time interlocking 
contract, which permitted a mill 
with a capacity of more than 100,000 
tons annually to set the price for 
the balance of the industry has been 
done away with, still about 120,000 
tons of Canadian tonnage are affect- 
ed by this clause. 

This proportion of the Canadian 

will be 


expected that the $50 price 
will be made to stick for the balance 
ot the American business. 


May Affect 1938 Price 


Great Northern’s price poli¢y is 
being waited with. considerable 
imterest for another reason; its 
possible effect on the price for the 
last half of 1938 which, in ordinary 
circumstances, will be “announced” 
in October or November. If Great 
Northern sets a prite of less than 
$50 for the first half of the year, it 
will not be an easy matter to 
advance the price in the last half of 
the year. 

Opinion is divided as to what 
Great Northern may do. The uncer- 
tainty is intensified by the fact that 
there been no intimation, official 
or otherwise, as to what its schedule 
is likely to be. In some quarters it is 
said the company will set a price of 
$47.50 or $48 a ton for the first six 
months, or may even go so far as to 
There 
are those who feel that Great 
Northern may follow the other 
companies and back the $50 a ton 
price, but this seems unlikely in 
view of the company’s independent 
attitude in the past. 

Another matter which is engaging 
the attention of the industry at 

(Continued on page 2, col, 3) 


Lieutenant-Governor 


May Block Re-enacting 


Of Alberta Bank Bill 


Next Move in Political 
Scene Up to Social 
Credit Caucus 


From Orr Own Correspondent 

EDMONTON. — Re-enactment of 
the legislation that was dis- 
allowed by the Federal Government, 
is indicated as the main purpose of 
the special session soon to be held 
in Alberta. 

The belief was held widely in 
political circles that the sequel to 
session would be a gen- 
eral election. Other matters on 
which some action is expected to be 
taken in the special session are the 
creation of a provincial police force 
to supplant the Royal Canadian 
Mounted’ Police and the reduction 
of debts. 

Should an election be approved 
by the caucus, the police change 
may be used simply as an issue on 
which to campaign. 

More Disallowances | 

Premier Aberhart recently _prom- 
ised Mr. King, in one of his Sunday 

ons, that Ottawa would have 


tion, as a bit of mysterious “stra- 
tegy,” came from Douglas 

contained in recent issues of the 
official paper of the British Social 
Credit Secretariat, London, England, 
which reports that Premier Aber- 
hart’s “simple purpose” in calling a 
special session will be to pass again 


Pulp & Paper 
Issue Coming 


This year has brought a rapidly 
increasing investment interest in 
pulp and paper securities. Next 
week The Financial Post publishes 
its annual pulp and paper number 
which gives detailed information re- 
garding the Canadian companies as 
well as covering the general outlook 
of the industry as a whole. 


Federal Grain 
Loss $84,610 


Covers Bond Interest But 
Not Depreciation—Vol- 
ume. Declines 


Federal Grain Ltd., in the year 
ended July 31, 1937, shows a loss of 
$84,610 after meeting bond interest 
of $204;177; depreciation of $110,113 
and other charges of $93,496. 

The annual report records re- 


is|duced volume of grain handled due 


to drought conditions in the year. 
The report of directors to the share- 
holders, signed by H. E. Sellers, 
president, comments that, “Grain 
marketed during the year was ap- 
proximately 20% less than the vol- 
ume handled in the preceding year. 
Drought conditions continue to pre- 
vail over large areas and the crop 
to be harvested will be even smaller 
than last year.” 


This Ontario mining district, ignor- 
ing the dropping prices for mining 
stocks, goes about its business of 
producing gold and paying divi- 
dends. Page 19 


Investment Trusts 


The Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, at its annual ccnvention, goes 
umber of 


Page 20 Week in 
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To 
Exchange Members 
Mainly Optimistic 
Though Some See 
Lower Prices this Fall 


What do you think of the stock 
market outlook for the next 12 
months? 

Here are the answers Canadian 
stockbrokers gave when The Finan- 
cial Post asked them that question. 

The majority believe that the re- 
cent decline of stocks is temporary; 
that prices will rise to higher levels 
in the next 12 months. 

A considerable number, however, 
suggest that a major decline in 
prices may be under way. They ad- 
vise investors to confine their hold- 
ings to the highest grade common 
shares and maintain substantial 
liquid assets. . 

Many of the brokers qualify their 
replies by citing conflicting factors, 
political and economic, affecting 
share prices’ throughout the world 
which, they say, make it almost im- 
possible to predict the market trend 
wine trtbie foveal 

okers reveal many sharp 
differences of opinion. It is such 
differences that make a stock mar- 
ket and create buyers and sellers, 
a naturally cannot be thinking 


e, 2 

Some’ brokers express their per- 
sonal opinion, rather than the 
opinions of their firms because 
there are differences of viewpoint 
within the individual stock ex- 
change houses. When an opinion is 
given in the singular it repre- 
sents the view of the individual 
rather than his firm as a whole. 

This is what the brokers say: 

C. Drinkwater, of Oswald & Drink. 
water: 

“We are advising clients to buy 
the stocks of some of the old-estab- 
lished companies, from whichtyields 
of 5% to 7% can be secured around 
present prices. If prices should work 
lower in a weak general market, 
this should only be a temporary con- 
dition, and their money meantime 
is employed.” 

s o * 

Harold Franks, of. Osler & Ham- 
mond: 

“The world is moving so fast that 
it is impossible to express other than 
a eS ~ wetk-to- 
week opinion, Generally speaking, 
barring labor or European and/or 
Asiatic complications, I see no rea- 
son to look for recession in the Can- 
adian markets, as the country seems 
to be in a very healthy condition, 
with the exception of certain dis- 
tricts in the West; and even in the 
case of the West the fact that Alberta 
and Manitoba have good crops for 
which they will receive good prices 
seems to have been overlooked in 
the condition in which Saskatche- 
wan and the southern part of Al- 
berta have found themselves.” 

* a 


8. C. Scobell, of Jones Heward & Co.: 
“For five months we have been 
witnessing declines in stock and 
commodity prices. New lows have 
just been registered. Bond prices 
have not been declining but artificial 
influences have been at work. 

“Meanwhile, Canadian business 
indices have been forging higher. 
The declines in stocks and commodi- 
ties, therefore, have represented 
either correction of an over-extend- 
ed speculative position or else are 
forecasting a slowing-up or slump in 
business activity. (The fear of war, 
last year used as a bull argument is 
now being played as a bear card. 
This influence seems to have been 
over-stressed). 

“The April-June decline in stock 
and commodity prices was a logical 
correction of the winter speculation. 
The reason for the recent drops per- 
haps lies more in the future than in 
the past. 

“At the moment it is difficult to 
visualize more than a temporary 
check to the business revival. Smaller 
business volumes may affect stock 
of many companies'in an exaggerat- 
ed manner and a new conception of 
values may materialize. Consequent- 
ly, dull, disappointing markets, after 
the present gyrations are over, are 
a tentative expectation with gradual 

prospects be- 


‘| improvement as 1938 


come more clearly defined. 

“Such comments as these are based 
merely on the situation as it exists 
today. Continued watchfulness of 
basic tendencies is a vital necessity 
if investors are to avoid serious 
losses.” OMe 


E. H. Watt, of Watt & Watt: 
“The selling which has depressed 
stock and bond quotations not only 
in Canada, but at London and New 
York so much since last winter has 
(Continued on page 8, col. 2) 


Sticking to Wheat 
Experts are confideht of a come- 
back for western Canada and the 
Dominion Government has a pro- 
gramme to assist. Page 11 


Taking Stock of Aberhart 
Further surveys of probable support 
Governmen 


for the Social Credit tin 
Alberta show an interesting differ- 
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BROKERS’ LOANS 
Montreel Pe 


SIGNIFICANT IN STOCK MARKET SLUMP 


Combined borrowings on stock market securities by Montreal and 
Toronto exchange members rose to $82 millions at the end of August. This 
compares with a 1937 low of $76 millions in June, a peak of $88.1 millions 
last March, and $55 millions in August, 1936. 

The increases in July and August suggest resumption of speculative 


interest in marginal purchases of stocks. The current slump is 


expected 


to reduce such borrowings on behalf of clients. It will be noted that the 
Toronto borrowings reached a peak of $46.8 millions in January but that 
the Montreal figure was at its maximum of $45.7 millions in March. In 
August the borrowings in both markets increased, to $43.1 millions for 
Toronto and $38.9 millions for Montreal. 


Wheat Premium Hits 
Export Trade 


Flour 


20-cent Spread Serious| §¢o0) Wares Plan 


Blow to Dominion 
Millers 


A premium of over 20 cents on 
Canadian wheat over American and 
world prices is rapidly wrecking 
Canada’s export flour trade. Ten 
years ago this country was exporting 
flour at the rate of over 10 million 
barrels a year. Based on figures of 
the last three months total exports 
this year will not exceed 4 million 
barrels. Because of the relative 
cheapness of American flour already 
bakers in British Columbia are using 
the imported variety. On this the 
duty is only 50 cents per barrel 
against a United States duty on Can- 
adian flour of $2. If the Canadian 
wheat premium goes a few cents 
higher it would be cheaper for any 
Canadian miller to buy United States 
wheat, pay the 12 cents duty and mill 
it into flour for the Canadian trade. 


Competitors are easily able to un- 
dersell Canadian millers in foreign 
markets, including such former im- 
portant export markets as Cuba and 
Continental Europe. 

The only solution appears to be a 
big Canadian wheat crop next year 
which would bring Winnipeg prices 
into line with Chicago and thus put 
domestic millers on an even basis 
with those operating in the United 
States and Great Britain. In the 
meantime, however, much of the 
Canadian export flour trade would 
be lost and Canadian brand names 
forgotten. 

Competing millers in United States 
and Britain are buying high priced 
Canadian wheat but. only in mini- 
mum quantities to be used for blend- 
ing purposes. It is possible that for 
this blending all of the present short 
crop of Canadian wheat will be used. 
But Canadian millers, especially if 
they are to do business with the 
Empire countries under the Ottawa 
agreements must use Canadian wheat 
almost entirely. This puts them at 
a decided disadvantage and is forc- 
ing them to accept uneconomic 
prices or lose their connections, 

The attached table shows the trend 
of flour shipments in last month and 


comparisons: 


Ready to Release 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Particulars of 
General Steel Wares plan, provid- 
ing for the elimination of dividend 
arrears on the preferred stock, 
may be made public next week. 
Toward the end of last month it 
was officially stated that directors 
had approved the plan, 

Expectations are the scheme will 
provide for an issue of stock in 
lieu of cash and that the dividend 
rate will remain unchanged at 7%. 
The proportion of the common 
stock equity that will be trans- 
ferred to the preferred sharehold- 
ers is not known, but one. report 
states that they will receive about 
one third. 


Prohe to Naine 
Own Assistants 


Rowell Commission to 
Select Counsel, 
Experts 


From Our Own Correspondent 


days as a result of a, government- 
authorized statement to the effect 
that the Commission itself—not the 
Government—will select and ap- 
point the legal and technical staff 
which the work of the investigation 
will require. 

This arrangement is understood 
to be the result of a suggestion which 
the Commission made, in which the 
Government fully concurred. The 
Commission, it is intimated, reached 
the conclusion that it shotld have 
its own legal counsel with a view to 


value 
1'596,643 | facilitating the constitutional aspect 


of its investigation. At the same 
time, it was quite evident that the 
elaborate taxation and general eco- 
nomic enquiries which are to be un- 


1 dertaken would also require the em- 


C. & E. Royalty Revenue 
Shows Increase in 1937 


An increase in royalty revenue of 
$47,049 compared with the previous 
year is shown in the annual report 
of Calgary & Edmonton Corp. for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937. 
This is partly accounted for by the 
new wells which have come into 
crude oil production on the corpora- 
tion’s lands in Turner Valley. As 
swere are seven wells now being 
drilled on the company’s holdings 
on Che: wort Dem of He vote: 
directors hope e produc- 
tion will be materially increased 
during the present year, G3 

H. F. Osler, nt, states tha 
directors oe consideration 
the making of a distribution from 


In the balante sheet rs at June 30, 
1987, current essets are shown at 


’ 
+ 


ployment of technical and economic 
experts. And in order that there 
should be no question about. the 
counsel appointed being the Com- 
mission’s own selection the Commis- 
sion chairman has suggested that 
the Government have nothing to do 
with staff selection. 


Dominion Textile 
Not in Tax Action 


Through an error, Dominion Tex- 
tile Co. Ltd. was wrongly mentioned 
in The Financial Post last week as 
the company from which the Do- 
minion Income Tax department is 
claiming additional income and 
business profits . war taxes on 
account of alleged evasion 
inventory accounting. 

The company concerned in the 
litigation is Canadian Cottons Ltd. 
and not Dominion Textile Co, 


mission was told 
Cottons Ltd. and a subsidiary com- 
pany had made writedowns of 


4 3 $357,795 against current — ¢ inventories out of profits and that 
7 
PY $0000. leaving working capi . 


resultant reserves were not shown 


in the balance sheet, 


.passert themselves and result 


Mdalesta Differ on 


tr 
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\ Interpretation — 
War News Factor— 


Cleavage of opinion on the stock © 


SG 
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major recession which promises 4 


further weakness. 


The former view is based largely | 
on the belief that, barring war, “7% 


favorable. economic conditions will 


ultimately carry common stocks to. 4 , 
higher levels. The more pessimistic 7 
opinion rests on a belief that a =& 


of recession rather than just | 


one of hesitation may be ahead for | 


business. 


Recent comments in market serv- 7 


market, 3 


which has a major influence on, ‘ 


Canadian stocks, are: 
Brookmire Bulletins Inc.: “The 
combination of fear psychology and 


thin markets has resulted in wide | 4 


: 


further declines in the stock mar- | 
ket. However, favorable funda- | 


mental forces should presently _ 
resumption of the long-term rise, 


“The stock market is in an ex- | 


tremely oversold condition and cure 


rent levels represent a more advan- = 


tageous opportunity to invest new 
funds than in many months. At the 
present juncture, the importance of 


maintaining a clear perspective and — 


keeping. portfolios fully invested 
cannot be overemphasized. 

“The recent reaction is simply 
another interruption to the uptrend 
(such as has occurred on several 
past occasions) extended beyond 
usual proportions by market. thin- 
ness and extreme psychology.” 

* * a 


Robert Rhea, professional theor- 


ist, calls it a bear market in his 
Dow Theory Comment: 
“The industrial average closed be- 


low 165.5 yesterday ah 7), with — 


July 8, 1932, terminated in March, 
1937, at 194.4, and that the move- 
ment since then has been the first 
portion of a primary bear market. . . 

“It is dangerous to argue with the 
price movement. Those who did so 
in 1929, 1930 and 1931 met with dis- 
aster, and most of the bulls in 1929 
were so bearish in the summer of 
1932 that they let the depression 
news of the day overshadow the 
certain prediction of ‘the averages 
that better things were around the 
corner. . < 

“The averages, so far as concerns 
their major trend, are looking many 
months ahead of news we read in 
our daily papers. . . So long as the 
average continue to plot a down- 
ward zig-zag course, continuation of 
liquidation will be indicated.” 


analyst, in Barron’s: 

“A decline, over the months 
ahead, to 152 or more inthe indus- 
trial average would look suspicious- 
ly like a bear market, regardless of 


presum 
ably established his long position 
in 1932-and 1933, and has since rid- 
den with the main trend. Even this, 


investor, however, in view of the ~ 
advance in the main 


direction, would be pardoned for 
throwing am anchor to the wind- 


Moody's Stock Survey 
tember remarks: 


ng 


Charles J. Collins, Dow theory 7 


a S 


ss 


ei 


a 


gestive of an important early re- ~ 


versal in the recent downward trend 


S 


of stock prices. To the extent that © 


war fears may have, precipitated | 


liquidation, more reassuring foreign — 
news could bring about a rally, but 


a continuing policy of caution still = 
advisa 


ble. .. 

“A significant shock has been ad 
ministered to the stock market and, 
aside from technical rallies, it seems © 
that considerable time will be re- 


a 


a 


ee 


quired for its healing, not merely = 
because of the ‘shock’ but because of | 


pected to go still lower with rap- 7 


idity.” 


for Sep- 7 
“The business outlook is not sug- —» 
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Analysts’ Views Differ 
On Interpreting Market 
War Fears Are Factor 


(Continued from page 1) 
When the present, or third, correc- 
tion has ended, the market will 
once more strike out in an upward 
direction. 

“On present economic evidence, 
including the reflationary and in- 
flationary factors still latent in the 
situation, there is no reason to as- 
sume that the next major advance 
will -make other than another 
healthy showing.” 

n “ 


“The Trader,” interpreter of the 
Wall Street market, comments in 
Barron’s: 

“The various fundamentals are 
none too reassuring for the longer 
pull. Bond prices continue to fall 
and, measured by the averages, are 
lower than at any time since 19365. 
Commodity prices continue weak 
and are close to the low of the year. 
Such trends do not augur well for 
the easy rekindling of investment 
confidence or for forward business 
operations. Instead of experiencing 
broad. fall revival, business is slow- 
ing up. Nevertheless, the sharp 
slump of the past week, coming on 
top of the perpendicular decline of 
the previous three weeks, should 
represent an ample correction of ex- 
cessive mid-summer optimism and 
leave the way open in quieter mar- 
kets, free of large offerings, for 
greater consideration of easy money, 


»eseif you could fill 


Stocks and materials, employees’ wages, , 
new equipment—to finance these properly | Reserve Stock Threat 


relaxed credit and high earning 


power.” 
* = o 


Standard Statistics, in its Sep- 
tember comment on the outlook for 
security markets, says: 

“The thinness of the market in the 
face of relatively moderate selling 
pressure probably has carried nu- 
merous stocks below the price lev- 
els justified by 1937 earnings and 
dividend prospects. Investor confi- 
dence has been badly shaken, how- 
ever, and it is doubtful that any 
sustained recovery in average prices 
is in early prospect. .. Retention of 
selected holdings. in the more 
strongly situated industries is still 
fully warranted, but utilization of 
reserve purchasing power should be 
deferred. .. | 

“The threat of another world war 
adds to the uncertainty surrounding 
the longer term prospect) for busi- 
ness recovery and emphasizes the 
necessity for a continuing /conserva- 
tive security policy... 

“Thin markéts rather than exten- 
sive liquidation were primarily re- 
sponsible for. the sharpness of the 
recent decline, but sustained recov- 
ery in stock prices.is likely to await 
an easing of current fears of a busi- 
ness relapse extending into 1938. 

“Following a reaction as sharp as 
that recently witnessed, speculative 
sentiment is unlikely to recover 
quickly; the outlook is thus suffi- 
ciently clouded to dictate against 
the assumption of increased specu- 
lative risks at this time.” 
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banking assistance is often required if you 
are to seize business opportunities when 


they offer. If you accept orders you should 


be able to fill them. Consult the Manager of 
our Branch near you. You will find him in- 
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HE conclusion that the C.1.O. had 
been thwarted in Canada and is 
almost at a standstill in the United 
States is embodied in the current is- 
sue of The Labor Review, organ of 
the Canadian Federation of Labor. 


C.LO. has had little if any success in 
Canada in achieving mobilization of 
workers in mass-production indus- 
tries. It is feared, however, that the 
slowing down of the C.LO. drive in 
the United States may produce a 
new threat to Canadian workers 
and industrial stability in this coun- 
try. In attempting to consolidate its 
position and purge itself of the em- 
barrassing firebrands who have at- 
tached themselves to its payrolls, 


Cut in Production 
From Turner Valley 
Seen as Logical Move 


(Continued from page 1) 
- the question at the present junc- 
ure. 


To the investor, the significance 
of proration is not entirely detri- 
mental. It should be remembered 
that when you. cut the production 
rate of a well down, you are not 
throwing away the excess oil, but 
preserving it, and. thus: prolonging 
the life of the operation. It will not, 
under proration, necessarily take 
longer for an investor to obtain com- 
plete return of his capital, inasmuch 
as without some restriction on out- 
put, the glut of oil would almost in- 
evitably result in.a sharp drop in 
prices, thereby having a far more 
disastrous effect on the income of 
investors than a small reduction in 
output. ; 

Moreover, the tion of Turner 
Valley's produ is only regarded 
as a temporary stop-gap. Turner 
Valley is no further from the main 
markets of Canada than the East 
Texas field is from the markets of 
the United States. .With Canada im- 
porting annually large amounts of 
crude oil, it seems logical to expect 
that some way of feeding the Valley’s 
production to these markets will be 
found, either through pipe-lines or, 
less likely, sufficient freight con- 
cessions, This is exclusive of the 
possibility of finding a market out- 
side Canada, but within the Empire. 

In the meantime, the fight against 
the proration basis decided upon is 
being waged by the independents. . 

Following the prorationing an- 
nouncement Mr. Fisher said Model 
production was under contract to 
British American until March 1, 
1939, and British American could not 
break that contract. Mr. Mayland 
gaid productien of his operations 
would continue to be marketed 
through his own distributing system 
and the wells would be operated at 
full. capacity. Mr. Wilkinson said 
that despite the announcement of 
the distributing companies, the pro- 
duction of his wells would not be 

ted even through that produc- 
on was at present purchased by 
Imperial Oil. 
Brand It “Absurd” 

Protesting independent oil pro- 
ducers claim that proration would 
be'“absurd” in view of the fact that 
the 10,000 barrels of oil now being 
produced daily in Turner Valley 
were but a fraction of the daily Can- 
adian requirements. 


Independent producers plan a 
meeting in the near future to dis- 
cuss a “programme of action.” 

Some independent operators ex- 
pressed the view that while they 
disliked the idea of proration noth- 


; ing could be done about it as, after 


all, the Imperial and British Amer- 
ican companies were in a position to 
refuse to buy any more oil than they 
desired. 

The effect of the proration an- 
nounhcement was a sharp decline in 
Valley oil stock prices on all 
exchanges. 


To Newsprint Operations 
(Continued from page 1) 
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ince when it has been unclaimed for 


-| five years. 


the recent supposed “secession” of 
C.1L.O. textile unions in Canada, and 
the attempt to cajole the National 
Catholic textile syndicates into an 
alliance. 

In any event, the latest threat of 
C.LO. disruption in Canada still con- 
tinues, and calls for wunrelaxed 


vigilance on the part of public 
authorities, industrialists and work. 


ers alike. 


Alberta Initiates 
Minimum Wage 


From Our Own Correspondent 
EDMONTON—.A basic minimum 
wage rate for men of 33 1/3 cents an 
hour end $15 a week will become 
effective for Alberta on Oct. 1. 
The schedules, drafted under the 
terms of the Male Minimum Wage 
Act passed by the Legislature last 
year, provide for four weekly rates. 
The rates are: 


For 45-hour week—$15. 

For 48-hour week—$16. 

For 51-hour week—$17. 

For 54-hour week—$18. 

Employees hired as experienced 
men (the requirement is at least one 
year experience at the work for 
which they are engaged) on a week- 
ly basis, but not working for the full 
45 hours, must be paid $15. Other 
schedules covering inexperienced 
— and minors will be announced 
. The only exemptions from the 
rates are farm labor, domestics and 
employees in those industries which 
have made agreements under the 
Industrial Standards Act. The Board 
of Industrial Relations, however, 
has power to grant exemption in 
cases of casual labor. 


and to store newsprint against the 
price advance of $7.50 a ton at the 
beginning of next year. 
Output Above Consumption 

For. some time production has 
been in excess of consumption. At 
the end of July the American pub- 
lishers rted the supply of news- 
print on hand as equal to 54 days’ 
supply at the current rate of con- 
sumption. This was considerably in 
excess of the normal “carry,” indi- 
cating more than a stocking up for 
the seasonal increase in consump- 
tion during the winter. 

Manufacturers are aware that the 
publishers have been buying more 
newsprint than they require. But 
there has been no restriction of out- 
put to prevent the publishers from 
having too large a carryover into 
1938. The Canadian newsprint 
operators are operating at full 
capacity and selling the publishers 
all they will take. 

Let Up Is Due 

Present indications are that pro- 
duction will continue at abnormally 
high levels during the balance of 
the year. Under other circumstances 
there would be a slowing down to 


Among the 64 cases is one seeking 
seizure of the bank account of Harry 
P. Stone who was shot to death by 
a constable during the Hochelaga 
Bank hold-up in 1925. The account 
contains $550 and no one has ever 
applied for the money. The prov- 
ince contends that Stone died intes- 
tate. 


Revenues for Dominion 
Ahead $42 Millions 
Balanced Budget Seen 


(Continued from page 1) 
emment revenues in the 1937-38 fis- 
cal year would be $42 millions. 
Actually, this eftimate has already 
been exceeded, the increase in the 
five months ended Aug. 31 amount- 
ing to over $42.2 millions. 

Assuming that receipts continue 
to show the same rate of increase 
rec in the month of August, 
the rnment should have little 
difficulty in balancing its budget. 
The increase in revenue in July 
amounted to $6.3 millions. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the increase 
in receipts this year may equal the 
$82 millions increase shown in the 
1936-37 fiscal year. 

During the first five months every 
department of the Government re- 
ported improvement in receipts, 
with the major increase being 
shown by excise and sales taxes, re- 
ceipts from which are $16.7 millions 
higher. Income tax receipts are next 
in line with am increase of $14.2 
millions. 

Expenditures Increase 

It is possible, however, that some 
of the increase in revenue during 
the remaining seven months may be 
offset in part by increases in ordi- 
nary expenditures. In August, or- 
dinary expenditures showed an in- 
crease of $4.3 millions. It appears, 
therefore, that ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Government will reach 
a new peak im the current year. 

For the first five months the -in- 
crease in ordinary expenditures was 
$4.3 millions, but this was offset by 
a reduction of $6.2 millions in relief 
expenditures so that total expendi- 
tures show a reduction of $1.4 mil- 
lion, % 

The main imcreases in expendi- 
tures have been due to temporary 
subsidies granted to the Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and to additional 
old-age pension grants due to the 
introduction of pensions in Quebec 
and the Maritime provinces. Pro- 
vincial subsidies at $9.2 millions 
are $1.1 million higher and old-age 
pensions are $3.7 millions higher 
at $7.6 millions. Out of 40 expendi- 
ture classifications, 21 show in- 
creases and 19 show reductions as 
compared with the first five months 
of the 1936-37 fiscal year. 

There has also been a substantial 
reduction in loans and expenditures, 
the total for the first five months of 
the current year being $7.8 millions 
as compared with $52.4 millions in 
the corresponding period of last 
year. The higher figure for last 
year is mainly due to $30 millions 
loaned to the C.N.R. under the re- 
funding act and $9.5 millions loaned 
to the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Detailed figures of revenue and 
expenditure are given below: 


Revenue and Expenditure 
Five Months Ended Aug. 31 
1937 1936 


Revenue: 
d 


allow of reduction of the publishers’ | Incom 


stocks to more normal proportions. 

If production does not slow down 
between now and the end of the 
year there will be a relatively 
sharp curtailment in newsprint 
manufacturing operations during 
the first quarter of 1938. At that 


time 

their supplies, bought at a 
lower level in preference to the 
higher-cost paper then current 


Greater Consumption Needed 


At this time it is difficult to say | $ust0™s 
Excise 


how the absorption of the excess 
publishers’ su will affect mill 
operations an 
manufacturers. Much will depend 
on whether or not ° production 
continues at these levels to the end 
of the year. In any event the 


publishers are not likely to carry Reliet 


cess stock for any great length 
wing to the storage charges. 

If their buying is maintained during 
the last quarter, the carryover into 


%. | 1938 will be un 


being done 
for two reasons: to level off demand 


throughout the 
turers @ 


This situation might easily correct 
itself with.a sharp increase in con- 


rs, has not shown quite so 
vorable a trend of late. There is 
room for improvement here, but if 
the forecasts of slow fall business 
in the States are borne out, adver- 
tising is likely to suffer. 
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Total revenue .. 243,883 
Expenditure: 


- e« 196,438 197,844 
Month ef August 
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Plan Suggested 
For King Edward 


Frank A. Dudley, Former 
Hotel Head, Advances 
Proposal 


Holders of refunding mortgage 
bonds of; King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto, would receive a little less than 
50% of their holdings in cash and 
non-cumulative preferred under a 
tentative plan of reorganization pro- 
posed by Frank A. Dudley, former 
head of the hotel. 

Mr. Dudley’s proposals, which are 
in a rather indefinite form at pres- 
ent, provide for a new company to 
take over operation of the hotel and 
eventually acquire the property from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Holders of the present $1,105,300 of 
refunding mortgage poe would re- 
ceive $250,000 in cash and $250,000 in 
5% non-cumulative preferred. Pay- 
ment of the cash would be made in 
five annual installments of $50,000 
with interest at 4%. 

The hotel property would be rent- 
ed from the Metropolitan Life for 
five years at an annual rental of 
$100,000, of which $50,000 would be 
used to pay installments to refunding 
bondholders. 

The Metropolitan Life would be 
required to provide $160,000 for re- 
pairs and improvements, while the 
new company would provide $120,- 
000 for furnishings. The $150,000 
needed for these furnishings and for 
working capital would be raised by 
general mortgage bondholders on 
some basis not mentioned, 

Holders of series A and B deben- 
tures, note holders, creditors and 
stock holders would be given an op- 
portunity to participate in the equity 
ownership through a security, details 
of which are not given. The deben- 
ture holders, creditors, note holders 
and stock holders who do not con- 
tribute to the new capital would re- 
ceive one-quarter of the new com- 
mon stock without further payment. 

Entire stock of the new corpora- 
tion would be placed in escrow as 
security that the obligations toward 
the refunding mortgage bondhold- 
ers would be met. In event of de- 
fault the stock would revert to these 
bondholders. 

The proposal also suggests that at 
the end of a five-year lease the 
property be bought from the Metro- 
politan and a loan arranged to re- 
pay the mortgage held by the insur- 
ance company. 


Plan to Consolidate 
Montreal Tax Arrears 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Lactance Roberge, 
director of finance of the City of 
Montreal, has submitted a report to 
the city council suggesting consoli- 
dation of tax arrears. The purpose 
of the plan, authorized by an act 
passed by the Quebec Legislature at 
its last session, is to protect small 
properties and municipal and school 
credit 

The 
tion of tax arrears for the period 
between Dec. 31, 1930, and Jan. 1, 
1937, and liquidation of the arrears 
through annual payments equal to 


42.270 )one-fifth of the realty tax on the 


property affected, such payments to 
run up to 25 years. 

Approval of the plan by the city 
council is not assured, especially 
since experience in Quebec City 


$| showed that very few property 


owners availed themselves of the 
privileges granted by consolidation. 


ceo | Acme Glove Maintains 


Improvement in Sales 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Sales of Acme 
Glove Works continue to show im- 
provement over last year and it is 


5 | officially announced that business in 


recent months has recorded an in- 


7| Crease similar to that shown in the 


first half of the year when value of 


“257i | Sales was 20% higher than in the 


Operations 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Nova Scotia Steel 
and Coal Co.’s plant at Trenton has 
resumed normal operations, follow- 
ing a ten-day shutdown due to power 

and repairs to the plant’s 
electrical equipment. 

Early in September a general over- 
hauling was given some equipment 
at the generating plant, Malay Falls, 
causing a brief holdup in the power 
service to the steel works. 


Weekly Reeord of Financing in Canada 


SALES BY MUNICIPALITIES. PROVINCIAL ANP DOMINION GOVERNMENTS 


Dominion— Date Sold 
Canade Treasury Bills ....,.... Sept. .... 
; 


Stock Issues— 
Cadwell Cereal Co. ie eere 


Huntley ‘Securities Ob On decnscdddebeciocre’ 


Rate Due Amount Price 


Dec. 15, ‘37 $25,000,000 99.842 


OFFERINGS OF CORPORATIONS AND FOREIGN SECURITIES 


Rate 
6% 


first six months of 1936. 

The immediate outlook is viewed 
as encouraging and the management 
is looking forward to continued im- 
provement in sales during - the 
remaining months of the year. 

Despite the disappointing 
results in western ada, cancel. 
lations from the prairie provinces 
have been lighter than had been 
expected and have not been of a 
serious nature The improvement in 
the company’s business is ae ous 
to substantial improvement in - 

operations coupled with con- 
tin activity in mining areas. 
x Pig Iron Output : 

Production of 79,736 tons of pig 
iron in Canada during July com: 
pares with 78,278 tons for June 
34,988 tons for Ju 


BANK OF A 


#| Polio Epidemic 


Hits Business 


Weather Considered Con- 
tributory Factor in 
Reduction 
How extensive have been the losses 
suffered by businessmen as a result 


of the poliomyelitis,(infantile paral- 
ysis) epidemic in, Ontario? 


Business in general does not ap- 


pear to have measured the extent 
yet, possibly Seen aan ae 
only now showing 0 g. 

Most noticeable loss has been the 
301,000 decrease in attendance at the 
Canadian National Exhibition. In 
1936 attendance totalled 1,603,000, 
this year only 1,302,000, a reduction 
of 18.8%. It has been stated, how- 
ever, that the business actually re- 
ported by exhibitors exceeded that 
of last year. 

Most outspoken in explaining 
losses suffered, are operators of 
motion picture fheatres. The man- 
ager of a chain of theatres located 
in a number of Ontario cities stated 
that attendance at matinees had been 
down as much as 75% at the peak. 
Taking daily performances together 
attendance at theatres has been re- 
duced from 25% to as much as 50%. 
Heaviest losses were felt in To- 
ronto, but all sections of the province 
were affected. 

General retail trade has also been 
affected adversely, but here esti- 
mates are vague. Retail trade in 
most lines was increasing previous to 
the infantile paralysis outbreak. It 
is believed that, allowing for the 
greater business that might have 
been expected, business dropped 

No one line of goods has been 
affected and the reduction in sales 
has been quite general. Some of the 
sales have only been deferred but 
others are permanently lost. Delay- 
ed opening of schools in various parts 
of Ontario has meant that school 
equipment sales have been almost 
nil but practically all of these will 
be made later. Early buying of fall 
styles has been seriously held back 
and much of this type of business 
will be a permanent loss. 

Just how much of the general loss 
in business has been due to polio- 
myelitis and how much to extremely 
hot and uncomfortable weather it is 
not possible to say. Businessmen do 
admit, however, that the advent of 
cooler weather has brought a notice- 
able increase. 


Manitoba Gold Output 
Gold mining operations in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan in June 
yielded 20,752 fine ounces; this 
represented an increase of 13.2 per 
cent over the previous month’s total. 
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[Security Offerings | 


Cadwell Cereal Co, 

Public offering is being made of 
5,000 common shares and 1,000 6% 
preferred shares of Cadwell Cerea} 
Co., Toronto, at $10 a share for the 
preferred and $1 for the common. 


The offering is being made by Hunt- 


ley Securities Ltd., Toronto. 

* Cadwell Cereal Co., organized un- 
der Dominion laws in May, 1937, 
manufactures and distributes 
“Manna,” a breakfast cereal. Pro- 
duction began in August, 1936. 

No details as to the financial posi. 
tion or earnings of the company are 
given in the circular. 

Capitalization of the company con- 
sists of 2,000 preferred shares of 
$100 par value and 30,000 common 
shares of $1 par value. The ccm- 
pany issued 18,390 common shares in 
full payment for the assets end 
property of the firm which it ac- 
quired. Of these shares, 17,748 are 
held in escrow for one year, or un- 
til released by the Ontario Securi- 
ties Commission.. The 6% preferred 
shares bear a fixed cumulative divi- 
dend and are subject to redemption 
at 110. | 

Officers and directors of the com. 
pany are given as follows: J. R. 
Cadwell, president; Joseph Poulin, 
vice-president; V. M. Yamnch, secre- 
tary-treasurer; William Sharp, 
James Scott, A: J. Denne, Dr. R. W. 
McQuay, P. R..McAllister, Toronto, 


Placer Development 
Reports on Operations 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Placer Develop- 
ment Ltd. advises the Montreal Curb 
Market that for the quarter ended 
Sept. 1, Pato Consolidated Gold 
Dredging handled 926,000 cubic 
yards of gravel for a recovery of 
5,681 ounces of the gold, equivalent 
to $198,835. “ 

The recently completed dredge 
No. 3 commenced operations at the 
end of August. Construction of 
dredges No. 4 and 5 and. the 10,000 
h.p. hydro-electric plant is proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. 

For the same quarterly period 
Asnazu Gold Dredging © handled 

+ 368,000 cubit ‘yards, ‘recovering 6,972 
ounces of fine gold, equivalent to 
$244,000. 


| Public Utility Earnings | 


East Kootenay Power 
1937 1936 
$ 
39,028 
11,626 
27,402 


148,580 
46,974 


101,606 


$ 
46,718 
12,881 


33,837 


182,525 
54,179 


Operating expenses .. 


Oper ating expenses .. 
Net earnings 


| Foreign Exchange | 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AT TORONTO AND MONTREAL 
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Hungary 

India 
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1937 1936 
Sept.10 Sept. 1i 
1.004 1.00%; 1.00 1/64 
7.00 1/64 1.001/64 1.001/64 
100 1.00 1.00 

9933 9934 993} 
4.95 4.9458 4.95 
3.964% 3.9542 3.96% 

-1889% 18894 18992 

.1686 -1684 1684"% 

.0640 .0840 0640 

034958 .0349% 

.2210% -22085% 

0383 %e 03565 0357's 

-4014% .4013% -4014%% 

.0091 44 0091 0091 
-5503"% 
19775 
3T41% 
.0526°s 


1937 
Sept. 8 
1.00% 
1.00 1/64 
1.00 
995} 
4.95% 


3.96% 
-188944 


-1687% 
0645 


~ 1937 
Sept. 9 


.0349'2 
-2210% 


-5503% 
19775 
3T41% 
.0525% 


-2884 
0233" 


3.9998 
2487 % 


-2887 
.0233% 
3.99% 
-2485% 
-1893 


4.935% 
-2550% 
229774 
3.093 


4.94 
.2352% 
.2297% 
3095 


OPPORTUNE 


1 


Quite often business men see oppor- 
tunities which necessitate additional 
funds. Any branch manager of this 
Bank will be glad to give careful 


consideration to 
Bank Credit from 


applications for 
established busi- 


ness men and individuals who wish 
to take advantage ef such oppor- 
tunities when presented. 
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Power 

1937 1936 
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1 11,626 
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qwo-year-record Shows 
assets Improving Faster 
Than Earnings 


ialist in his own field should 


othe to obtain better results than 


layman. 
ent cialists in th : 

ing specia n the manage- 
Hoye nvestments, should have 
pad @ better record over the past 
jen years than the average private 
r. The Financial Post, of 

is not in a position to judge 

how successful individual investors 
em “rusts are available for 


T give a fair comparison, it is 
to distinguish between in- 

ent trusts which were organ- 
prior to the depression and have 

, comparatively long term record 
of operations and those which only 
within the past five years 

gnd have had the advantage of gen- 


Canadian General In aha’ 
Canadian International Investments ...,.... 


Canadian Investors Corp. 
Dominion 

Economic In 
Great Britain 


Investment 


Annaal Return on Copital Retained After Dedueting Retirements 
ear 


eally rising security prices and im-/| gconomic 


ing business conditions. 
astudy of ten of the larger Can- 
‘on investment trusts, all organ- 
ized in 1926 to 1929, shows that they 
mised @ total of $90.4 millions of 
ital This includes bonds, or de- 
hentures and various Classes of pre- 

ferred and common stocks. 
Up to the end of the last fiscal 
for this group of companies, a 
total of $15.4 millions of this capital 
had been retired, leaving a balance 
of $75.1 millions still retained early 


in 1937. 
Capital Impairment 
This same group of ten investment 


5 tusts had aggregate net assets of 


$922 millions at that time, or 69.45% 
of the total capital retained. 
was after a two-year period of sharp 
increases in average security values, 
but still represented an impairment 
of capital amounting to 30.55%. In 
other words, if these companies had 
pen forced to liquidate their hold- 
ings and had been able to secure 
market values for their investments 
and book values for their other as- 
sets, after paying their immediate 
lisbilities, their shareholders would 
have received less than 70 cents on 
the dollar. 

If figures of assets and capital are 
taken one year earlier it is found 
that aggregate net assets of $39.4 
nillions represented 52.08% of total 
capital retained of $75.6 millions. 
The year 1936 was a good year for 
the investment trusts and their ag- 
gregate net assets increased $128 
millions but, if the 1936 rate. of 
gowth could be maintained, it 
would still take almost two years to 
recover the $22.9 millions of depre- 
ciation in capital values shown at 
the end of the latest fiscal periods 
for this group. 

Wide variation can be seen by 
reference to the accompanying tabu- 
lation in progress that the various 
trusts have made in rebuilding 


assets. 

Net assets of Investment Founda- 
tion Ltd. were 12681% of capital 
reained at March 31, 1937, the end 
of its last fiscal year, and Economic 
Investment Trust Ltd., had net assets 
equivalent to 104.71% of capital re- 
tained. Two other companies, Lon- 
don Canadian Investment Corp. and 
Canadian International Investment 


Trust, had recovered more than 90% 
of capital retained. 

Capital Retirements 

The matter of capital retirements 
is also one which investors in securi- 
ties of these companies should not 
accept without realizing what is 
involved. Almost without exception 
where these companies have sub- 
stantially reduced their capital 
liabilities over the past few years 
it has involved losses for those orig- 


This|inally purchasing the bonds or 


stocks, although profitable to the 
company. Most of the retirement of 
capital has been through redeeming 
bonds and the companies have been 
able to purchase these in the open 
market at varying discounts from 
par. Seven out of the ten com- 
panies have sold bond issues, none 
of them having regular sinking fund 
provisions for their retirement. 
Return On Capital 

Investors in any company are in- 
terested, primarily, in the annual 
return which they will receive. 
Measured in this way the record of 
the ten Canadian investment trusts 
is not particularly favorable, On the 
average the annual return paid to 
holders of investment trust securi- 
ties since the inception of these com- 
panies has been 2.72%. 

This is the percentage of net cap- 
ital retained that was actually paid 
as bond interest or dividends. 

The two companies which had re- 
covered. net assets more than equal 
to their capital, Investment Founda- 
tion Ltd. and Economic Investment 
Trust Ltd., also had records of aver- 
age return to investors which were 
above the average for the group. 

Three of these trusts have been 
able to pay dividends on their com- 
mon stocks in each year since incep- 
tion. Of these, Canadian Investors 
Corp. and Canadian General Invest- 
ment Ltd. have only common shares, 
but the third, Economic Investment 
Trust, also has a bond issue. 

It is interesting to note that com- 
panies having bond issues have, 
without exception, shown a better 
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return on total capital invested than 
have those with common or prefer- 
red stocks only. One point affecting 
this observation is that passing of 
bond interest is a much more serious 
matter than deferring of dividends. 
At times when the outlook is un- 
certain a management may be justi- 
fied in not paying dividends but 
some form of reorganization is al- 
most invariably the result of failure 
to pay bond interest when due. 
Where senior capital such as bonds 
or preferred stocks are issued it is 
also a common practice to protect 
the payment of fixed charges by 
placing a proportion of the portfolio 
in fixed income securities. 
Management Factors _ 

The real key to the success of an 
investment trust lies in its manage- 
ment, Canadian investment trusts 
have always stressed their support 
and following for the principles of 
management and organization which 
have demonstrated their success: in 
Great Britain. One of these prin- 
ciples is independence of manage- 
ment which has been particularly 
applied toward complete divorce of 
the management of an investment 
trust from security dealers or invest- 
ment houses. ‘ 

Those stressing the importance of 
this separation point to the danger 
of making trusts which are under 
the management of investment 
houses depositories for securities 
sponsored by the dealers. Undoubt- 
edly this principle has not been 
strictly followed by all Can- 
adian investment trusts, but evi- 
dence of their records does not 
show conclusively that this has 
been as harmful as feared. A hard 
and fast classification of the ten 
trusts under review on the basis of 
their status as independent or 
dealer-sponsored is difficult to 
make, but the following division is 
eae 4nd cunhdien General 

ependen 
Investments Ltd., Dominion-Scottish 
Investments Ltd., Economic Invest- 
ment Trust Ltd. 


THE NEW CAB-OVER-ENGINE 
INTERNATIONALS 


Another New Truck in the New International line. 
The Cab-Over-Engine Model D-300. 


As in the other models in the New Interna- 
tional line, this new Cab-Over-Engine Inter- 


national is new in construction 


design. It offers a new standard in perform- 


ance as well as in appearance. 


This new Cab-Over-Engine International is 


by no means just a converted 


truck, While we call it “cab-over-engine” it 
4s more than that; the engine is under the seat, 
Which means still more practical design. A 
hew truck from the ground up. All-truck like 
every other International. Instead of the 
standard hood, there is maximum extra-load-- 
ing space, with perfected load distribution on 


front and rear axles and all 


as well as in 
for the driver, 


There is greater operating economy. The 
engine is completely accessible. The new cab 
provides perfect ventilation, greater comfort 


and increased visibility. New 


steering construction and the shorter wheel- 


basé provide greatest handling ease, and new 


conventional efficiency. 


the other new 


four wheels. 


hydraulic brakes provide maximum braking 


Here is the ideal low-priced truck in the 1%- 
ton field for today’s crowded traffic. See this 
new Cab-Over-Engine International, and see 


Internationals, ranging from 


Half-Ton units to powerful Six-Wheelers. 
Visit any branch or dealer showroom, or write 
for catalog of the models to meet your needs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


HAMILTON 


of Canada, Ltd. 


ONTARIO 


INTERNATIONAL 
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Dealer-sponsored—Aldred Invest- 
ment Corp., Canadian International 
Investment Trust Ltd., Canadian In- 
vestors Corp., Investment Founda- 


Investment Corp., United Corpora- 
tions Ltd. 

Of the two trusts which have the 
best recofd on the basis of the an- 
alysis accompanying this article, 
Economic Trust Ltd. is listed among 
the independents and Investment 
Foundation Ltd. among the dealer- 
sponsored trusts, 

Canadian investors in investment 
companies should not be too harsh 
in their criticisms of the progress 
made by these companies, There is 
always a time-lag before the in- 
creased profits of industries can be 
received. The effect of this on in- 
come will be greater than on re- 
covery of capital values, The stock 
market often discounts business con- 
ditions for some time ahead and 
portfolio values show this change. 

. Investment trusts-have been hit 
hard by depression years coming 
as this period did before they had 
an opportunity to become established 
and build up reserves. Their man- 
agements have learned much from 
the difficulties through which they 
have passed and the well-managed 
investment trust remains a satisfac- 
tory means for the small investor to 
achieve a measure of diversification. 


G.W. Saddlery | 
Sales Higher 
Estimated Sales For 1937 


Above 1925 Level of 
$2.5 Millions 


against lower earnings for the full 


Pressed Metals 
Rights Due Soon 


In a letter to the shareholders of 
Pressed Metals of America, J. W. 
Leighton, president, states that ap- 
plication has been made to the U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion to register issue of stock to be 
sold to shareholders at $25 per share 
on the basis of one share of stock 
for each 10 shares held, If no ob- 
jections are raised, the registration 
date becomes effective Sept. 20, 1937, 
and shortly after Sept. 30, 1937, the 
shareholders should ‘receive rights 
to subscribe. 

By raising funds through the sale 
of unissued stock instead of using 
earnings for capital expenditures, 
the company also saves in reduced 
taxes provided the earnings are dis- 
tributed to shareholders in divi- 
dends, it is stated. 

The policy of mechamizing oper- 
ations to a high degree has been so 
successful that further additions fol- 
lowing those made last year seemed 
advisable, according to Mr. Leigh- 
ton. 

Net income for the six months 


Great West Saddlery Co. esti-| 


mates 1937 sales at $2,635,514.-This 
compares with actual sales in the 
three preceding years as follows: 
1936, $2,317,063; 1935, $2,171,748; 1934, 
$2,159,629. 

This information, the first time 
that the present company has pub- 
lished sales figures, Was issued in 
connection with the listing of the 
company’s new shares on the To- 
ronto Stock Exchange. Sales by 
the pfedecessor company for the 
years ended June 30, were as fol- 
lows: 1928, $3.7 millions; 1927, $3.2 
millions; 1926, $3.1 millions; 1925, $2.5 
millions. Estimated sales for 1937 
are, accordingly, above the 1925 rate, 
but still considerably below that of 
the prosperous years from 1926 to 
1928 inclusive. , 

In 1936 with sales of $2,317,063, the 
company reported a net profit of 
$13,881 after depreciation and bond 
interest, equivalent to $1.99 a share 
on the old first preference stock. 
Shareholders are receiving a share 
for share exchange for new 6% pre- 
ferred plus common stock. An in- 
crease of approximately $15,000 to 
$35,253 has been reported for the 
six months ended June 30, 1937. 


Harding Carpets Spends 
$50,000 on Expansion 

Installation of new machinery for 
spinning woollen carpet yarns, to- 
gether with a plant addition needed 
to house the new department, is now 
under way and will require an ex- 
penditure of about $50,000. It is 
expected to have this work com- 
pleted late this fall. 

The company has found it desir. 
able to install its own machinery for 
spinning its worlien carpet yarns 
which have, up to the present, been 
spun for them on a commission basis. 
The machinery was purchased by A. 
E. Cuthbertson, president, in Eng- 
land during a recent visit to that 
country. 


Ottawa Light Earnings 
Cover Common Dividend 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL,—Earnings of Ottawa 
Light, Heat and Power Co, during 
the first seven months of the current 


being higher. As a result, the cash 
position of the company has im- 
proved as compared with a year ago. 

Indications are that conditions of 
improved earnings throughout the 
remaining months of the year, com- 
bined with savings resulting from 
conversion of the company’s 64% 
preferred shares into 5% preferred 
shares, will enable the company to 
show its current 6% dividend on 


option they desire to accept will be 
required to accept option No. 1. 

At present both companies have 
offices in St. Catharines but one of 
these will be closed as soon as con- 
venient and the services of both 
the loan company and the trust 
company will be offered from the 
single office. 

A meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Premier Trust Co. is being 
held on Sept. 22, 1937, at which it is 
intended to make additions to the 
board in accordance with plans an- 
nounced at the time the merger was 
ratified. Interests representing the 
Security Loan and Savings Co, are 
to be given representation on the 
board and it is understood that 
further changes may be made later. 


ended June 30, 1937, totalled $326,- 
555. This amounts to $2.63 a share 
on the common stock outstanding as 
compared with $2.58 a share for the 
full year 1936. 
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If you find it difficult to look after 
both your business and your 
securities—if you are not an expert 
in investment matters—the Crown 
Trust will attend to the de- 
tails for you.. While under your full 
control will have the attention 
of an experienced organization. — 


One of our officers will gladly call and 
discuss this service with you at any time. 


Enquiries invited. 


Crown Trust 


Company 
Executors ':: Trustees :: Financial Agents 


, MONTREAL TORONTO 
393 St. James Street 80 King Street West 


Let us serve you and your family 


3uilding through the years— 
Always keeping in mind the 


primary purposes of the in- 
stitution of life insurance 


TABLISHED HEAD OFFICE 


Suppose it were your loved one being niade ready for the climax of this grim struggle 
with Death. Anxiously you await the outcome—hoping against hope—praying that 
these men in white will not fail. Your heart is in their hands, but all their skill, and all 
their specialized knowledge would be powerless should those operating room lights 
go out at a critical moment. | 
But those lights will not fail. . . nor will the power to operate the many delicate electrical 
apparatus used in modern surgery today. 
Outside the operating room is an organization of highly trained Hydro men, whose duty 
it is to see that nothing is allowed to interrupt Hydro service, and to be ready for instant 
action in any unforeseen emergency. 


The service which Hydro provid 
een in Ontario is the same service that brings so many 


conveniences within the rooms of your own 


es to, and widens the scope of, medical _ 


comforts and 


home—lowered production 


costs to industry—greater utility and facilities to commerce—a greater 
measure of prosperity to all in Ontario. 


- 


tricity everyw 
reduce power costs. Asa 
you should be vitally interested in 


further 


The Hydro of today is striving to 


here in the 


Coe ciocs 


extend the benefits of low-cost elec- 
, and to making,every effort to still 


gigantic enterprise 
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' Pause or Depression 


Stock Market Query 


: Economic Conditions Seem to Suggest Hesitation in| 


Recovery Rather Than Depression—Debate in 
Theoretical Interpretations of Slump 


It remains to be seen whether an impressive recovery from recent low 
points will be recorded on the stock exchanges. 

In the course of the recent fall of prices from Aug. 14 to Sept. 13, the 
extent of the rallies was minute in proportion to the declines. Stock 
market analysts appear to agree that at least temporarily the price 
is downward and that the possible extent of the decline cannot be 
measured. Where they have disagreement is in whether the 
- decline signals the beginning of a major slump of prices and in b 

The total extent of the decline between the highest points for the year 
and the recent lows, as measured by market averages, is as follows: 


average 
New York average (Dow-Jones) 


1937 Summer Recent Total 
low low decline 
89.5 26.8% 
141.8 aon 


100.3 
157.0 
165.5 158.0 18.7% 


‘Relatively, Canadian stock prices have suffered more severely than 
Wall Street quotations as measured by the averages. 

When statistical and economic services differ as-eharply as some of 
them do at present, the investor will find at least equal difficulty in 
coming to a definite conclusion on the future outlook for business and 
stock markets. The psychological effects of the recent stock market slump 
should not be underestimated. For instance, the spread of the opinion 
that there may be a period of hesitation in the business recovery can 
contribute to the development of such a hesitation. And losses of cash 
or “paper” money in stocks contributes to less optimistic mass psychology. 

Release of $300 millions of hoarded gold by the United States Treasury 
is inflationary and reverses the policy of credit contraction essayed in the 


past year. 


Market Theory 

Behind a good deal of the opinion- 
ating on the meaning of the stock 
market decline lies the Dow theory 
of gauging price trends. Briefly, the 
theory is that at the bottom of a 
decline there is established a point 
of resistance to further price reces- 
sion, When such a point is broken it 
is regarded as an indication that still 
lower levels will be seen after an 
intervening period of strength. Thus, 
when the recent decline of market 
averages carried them far below 
their previous 1937 lows, followers 
of the theory forecast still lower 
prices. 

Used by many investors as a 
rough guide, the Dow theory does 
not afford a precise way of measur- 
ing the extent of such a slump as 
has recently been under way. That 
is why one interpretation by Robert 
Rhea is that another depression of 
some length is upon us, while‘an- 
other analyst, Charles J. Collins, 
still suspects the decline of stocks 
is simply an interruption of the 
long-term uptrend. 

The slavish follower of the theory 
is inclined to regard it as the bar- 
ometer of future economic condi- 
tions and therefore to disregard 
other gauges of business prospects. 
The theoretical forecast of further 
stock declines assumes that the 
stock market invariably predicts 
business conditions for the months 
ahead. 

The theorists suggest that even 
though there is a rising trend for a 
few weeks, prices may reach lower 
levels than those recently recorded 
before the decline is terminated. And 
if such lower levels are reached 
there may then be more agreement 
on whether there is a real depression 
or merely a levelling in the curve of 
business recovery. 

The conclusion is that the inter- 


mediate, or month-to-month, trend 
is still downward even though there 
may be periods of strength; and that 
there is some debate as to whether 
the main stock market movement 
has turned down. 


Some of the Facts 

Against theoretical interpretations 
of the stock market may be placed 
the major economic and political 
factors. 

Students of economics know that 
major depressions usually begin 
after there have been periods of 
unusual speculative borrowing, 
high interest rates, high activity in 
construction and general public 
optimism. These have not yet de- 
veloped fully in the business recov- 
ery from 1932 to 1937. 

There is little doubt that a gen- 
eral war would interfere with busi- 
ness and disrupt security markets 
at least for a time. © The recent 
minor wars have interfered with 
international trade. But it is pos- 
sible that the fear of war has been 
overemphasized as a factor in stock 
markets. Whether there will be war 
is certainly one of the unpredic- 
tables. The experience of the Great 
War was that after the preliminary 
disruptions were absorbed on this 
continent the conflict resulted in an 
inflationary boom. 

Then there is the economic sig- 
nificance in the extent of the busi- 
ness recovery between 1932 and 
1937. In Canada and the United 
States it has been irregular, and 
investment managers have express- 
ed the view that the march toward 
prosperity levels on this continent 
is 18 months behind the recovery in 
Great Britain. While the length and 
extent of the recovery has been con- 
siderable, conservative opinion 
seems to be that it can go still far- 
ther. A, E. Ames & Co., for instance, 
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LOW AND LOWER 


At 122.7 for the week ended 
9, the Dominion Bureau index for 


Why Not Depression? 

Why should there not be another 
depression now? 

The chief reasons cited by the 
economic-minded include: 

1. Interest rates are low and Gov- 
ernment policy here and elsewhere 
is to keep them low. 

2. The severity of the depression 
was such as to leave room for an 
unusually large recovery movement, 
particularly in creating a need for 
extensive capital expenditures. 

3. Rising wages, while adding to 
industrial costs, are also adding to 
worker incomes, and rising prices 
for primary goods have established 
a more equitable balance with prices 
for manufactured products than for 
years. 

These are the chief reasons on 
which many investment services 
answer “No” to the question of 
whether there is to be another de- 
pression right away, although it is 
conceded that a war could upset 
what is regarded as a balanced eco- 
nomic applecart. 


ee ¢ *# 
Looking Back 


At this time of stock market weak. 
ness, it may be helpful to look back 


to the period 1921-1929 during which | March 


occurred the great post-war rise in 
stocks. The rise halted early in 
1923 and prices see-sawed up and 
down until late in 1924 when the 
advance was resumed. Then there 
was a setback in 1926 followed by a 
year of teetering before the final 
phase of the rise started in 1927 and 
ran to 1929. 

It will be recollected that after 
stock prices started to rise in 1932 
market averages moved substantial. 
ly upward into mid-1933. And that 
was followed by months of seeming- 
ly aimless zig-zagging until the two. 
year rise started in March, 1935. Is 
the current recession repeating the 
history of 1926-27 preparatory to 
completion of a long-term advance? 
The precise answer may not be 
known for two years, But it seems 
at least as reasonable as the sugges- 
tion that another depression has 
started. 


Why an Investment House? 


Because Capital is the Essential Corporate Need 


* 


One of the functians of an investment 
house is to supply capital toindustry ... 
to provide funds needed to build plants, 
purchase equipment and, in the case of 
a new industry, to fill pay envelopes 
until the enterprise is in full production. 
Think of any of the major industries 
in this country—industries which are de- 
loping Canada’s . os 
the national income and giving employ- 
* ment to tens of thousands of men and 
women. In every case capital has made 
this development possible, and in nearly 
every instance you will find that an 
investment house has been instru- 
mental in making the capital available 


to industry. 


Investment housescan dothis because 
they are the points of contact between 
industry and capital. On the one hand 
there is the public with funds seeking an 


Capital is the first requirement of any corporate enterprise; it is 
the spark which kindles vision into the flame of industrial progress 


thesetwo great 


the result is corporate 
distribution of securities to investors. 
This welding together of public funds 
and industrial needsisa fundamental, es- 
sential factor in economic and industrial 
progress, it can only be achieved by an 
investment house with adequate resour- 
ces, keen judgment and a well-estab- 
lished, highly-trained organization. In 
underwriting and distributing a cor- 
poration’s securities, the underwriter 
must assume heavy responsibilities 


* 


outlet for investment; on the other is in- 
dustry with its occasional need for new 
money. The investment house brings 


icforces together; 
and the 


both to industry and the publico—in 


in furthering 


‘ 


- accepting these responsibilities the 
investment house plays a vital part 


the development of 


the Canadian industrial structure. 
* 
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Winnipeg is that western investors 
are favorable to the plan. 


Dominion Scottish 
and Economic Investment Trust Ltd. 
Judge’s Comments 


Speaking om- 
pany epi ue juage 


W. E. Gower comments to The! cated 


Post: “We are now of the opinion 
that it is essential that the company 
be reorganized without delay and 
that the Ripley plan will eventually 
give the bondholders a greater ad- 
vantage than the various other plans 
‘that have been submitted. 
Following the re g of the 
newsprint paper mill at Ste. Anne 
de Beaup 
machine is to start running in Oc- 
tober, Each machine is rated at 
about 89,000-tons*capacity annually. 
All the Abitibi mills are now in 
operation except those at Espanola 
and Sturgeon Falls, which are con- 
sidered uneconomic at present news- 
print prices and which could not be 
reopened without rehabilitation. 


Earnings Jump 

For the first seven months of this 
year, earnings of Abitibi, before de- 
preciation and bond interest 
amounted to $2.6 millions compared 
with $1 million in the corresponding 
months of 1936. 

The monthly figures on earnings, 
reported by G. T. Clarkson, receiver 
and manager, have not been audited 
and are issiied subject to year-end 
adjustments. Also, it should 
noted that they do not include 
earnings of Provincial Paper Lid. 
and G. H. Mead Co., subsidiaries. 

Subject to the foregoing, the earn. 
ings are reported as follows: 

Abitibi Monthly = 


+2,620,631 1 
*Not including profit on 4, 
newsprint accumulated in June for July 
shipment overseas. 
ses incident to 


and Beaupré 


~ with obtaining 

The seven months figures indi- 
cate that Abitibi may come close to 
earming bond interest and depreci- 
ation this year. 

Projected for a full year, the rate 
of earnings available for depreci- 
ation and interest will be close to 
$5 millions in 1937 compared with 
$2.2 millions in 1936. But the pro- 
jected 1937 figures would be subject 
to year-end adjustments. On the 
other hand, it is known that Pro- 
vincial Paper Ltd. has had improved 
results this year and may earn $2.50 
a share on the 100,000 shares owned 
by Abitibi. G, H. Mead Co. is also 
understood to be earning a profit, 


on Sept, 1, the second | cisi 


“In all these schemes it is per- 
fectly obvious that the persons ad- 
vancing the scheme, usually the 
directors, have a tremendous ad- 
vantage in presenting a plan be- 
cause the machimery is in their 
hands.” 


He mentioned the Dairy Corp. de- 
on of Mr. Justice Middleton 
which took the stand that it is the 
duty of the court to scrutinize a 
scheme of reorganization to see in 
truth whether it is fair and reas6n- 
able. Mr. Justice MeTague stated he 
was not prepared to go as far as the 
Middleton decision, although he 
would scrutinize and criticize, but 
without substituting the court's 
j ent for that of the share- 
holders. He said he followed two 
principles in dealing with applica- 
tions for sanction of company re- 
organizations: 

1, Is the scheme of such a fair 
nature that the shareholder can 
reasonably vote in its favor? 

2. Was the plan fairly pre- 
sented? 


On the first point, the judge 


be | stated that having in mind the na- 


ture of the Langley business and 
prevailing conditions of the com- 
pany’s finances he was not prepared 
to interfere with the shareholders’ 
judgment. He stated that the ap- 
proval by shareholders had com- 
iled with the law as the vote in 
vor was substantially above 75% 
of the shares represented at the 


04,463' meeting which considered the | May 


scheme. 
Presentation and Proxies 


Referring to the proxies His Lord- 
ship said: 

“IT do not like to take the position 
that the average preferred share- 
holder is one who cannot under- 
stand what he is voting for, that he 
is a gullible fellow.” 

Taking the view, then, that share- 
holders who understood what they 
were doing had sanctioned the 
scheme, the court gave its sanction. 


It was contended by the company 
that printed proxy forms did not 
ive authority to the holder to vote 
or any modified plan, but the foot- 
note stated that shareholders could 
use any form of psy they liked. 
But the judge did not deal in his 
judgment with the contention of the 
dissident shareholders that the proxy 
form should 'give the proxyholder 
full power to vote for the arrange- 
ment or for any alterations or modi- 


| Investment Notes | 


English Electrico—The recent pay- 
ment of 62% cents a share on the 
class A stock suggests an annual 
rate of $2.50 a share. But official 
confirmation is lacking that such 
regular quarterly ts can be 
counted on, The class A shares are 
entitled to an annual non-cumula- 
tive rate of $3 a share before any- 
thing is payable on the class B 

Improvement in the com- 
pany’s earnings, of course, makes 
the prospects for payments on the 
class A shares reasonably good, but 
a definite annual rate has not yet 
been established. ° 

s * © 


Marcus Loew’s Theatres—Pay- 
ment of $1.75 a share on the pre- 
ferred on Sept 30 leaves arrears at 
$42 a share. The total of arrears 
was reduced by $1.75 with payment 
of $3.50 a share in June. 


Toronto Elevators—The shares 
were in a decline rather early im the 
general stock market break. The 
action of the stock may be partly 
due to conversion of a large part of 
the former 7% preferred issue into 
common with the effect of increas- 
ing the floating supply of shares on 
the market. 


eee. 
Twenty Stocks—In a revised edi- 


firm, 
osition of the following 
Bell Telephone, Brazilian 
Traction, B. A. Oil, Canada Malting, 
eae Smelters, Dominion 


ridge, Famny F , 

Canada, Imperia! Oil, International 
Nickel, International . Petroleum, 
Loblaw Groceterias, McIntyre Por- 
cupine, Montreal Power, Moore 
Corp., Noranda, Steel of Canada, 
Tamblyn, Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts common and preferred. 


Page-Hersey—As yet the company 
has not purchased any shares under 
by-law passed by shareholders au- 
Heagione venga eet a capital 

uying up the 174,276 
shares veuatitieg. Such purchases, 
if made, would have an effect simi- 


Silverwood Dairies — Forecasting 
that very soon directors will be able 
to take action on preferred divi- 
dends, a bulletin of Moss Lawson & 
Co. says that the preferred shares, 
around $4%, seem to offer very at- 
tractive speculative possibilities. So 
far the company has avoided a de- 
finite prediction of when preferred 
dividends are likely to be paid. By 
Oct. 1 arrears will amount to 60 
cents a share. 

+ ° a 

Langley’s—There may be an ap- 
peal against court sanction of the 
reorganization plan which, in ex- 
change for $100 of 7% preferred and 
$21 arrears, gives the holder $100 of 
5% first preferred, one second pre- 
ferred ble at $20 and one com- 
mon. While the amount involved is 
not as large as in some other forth- 
coming capital reorganizations, 
clarification of the company law 
concerning such matters is regarded 
as important by investment trusts 
because of other contentious plans 
which they expect will be forth- 
coming. 

o * * 

Associated Brewerles of Canada 
Ltd.—Quarterly dividend No. 56 for 
$1.75 a share is being paid on the 
company’s preferred shares on Oct. 
1, 1987. On Sept. 30, 1937, the com- 
pany will pay quarterly dividend 
No. 31 for 20 cents a share on its 
common. The dividend of 20 cents 
a share on the common maintains an 
annual rate of 80 cents a share. Re- 
cently there was an erroneous re- 
port, not in the news columns of 
The Financial: Post, that the Sept. 
80 dividend on the common would 
be 23 cents a share but 20 cents a 
share is the correct figure. 
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adopted. 

Mr, Justice McTa 
that the instruction that sharehold- 
ers could use any proxy form gave 
sufficient latitude for. shareholders 
to use their own judgment as to 
whether to sign one of the printed 


concluded 


"| forms or not. ® 


Question of Proxy Form 


The question raised by the form 
of proxy is one that arose P 
Canadian Hydro case. In tha® case, 
a few shareholders did not feel they 
should give proxies granting author- 
ity to the holder to vote for amend- 
ments to the reorganization plan. 
But it was due to the fact that 
proxies allowed amendments to the 
scheme that changes of benefit to 
the senior shareholders were finally 
adopted. 

Following the court hearing, one 
shareholder expressed the view to 
The Financial Post that the effect of 
the judgment was to allow directors 
to draft reorganization schemes sub- 
ject only to votes on the scheme as 
oO _—T Unless it were 
approved, he stated, it would be ne- 
cessary to hold a new meeting and 
send out other proxy forms before 
amendment would be possible, 
which procedure, he said, is opposite 
2 Ne provisions in the Companies 

c 


nvestors. |[ 
ley’s Decision 
Wa eiitatin Bact 


Dominign of Camads 


8% Bonds, due June Ist, 1955 
Denominations: $1,000 and $500, 
Price: 97.50 and interest, yielding 3.18% 


Additional offerings upon request, 


RENN 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


96 King Street West, Toronto 


Beauharnois Is Sued 
' By Mill Operators 


Langevin FFréres, 
the} millers of the village of Coteau du 


Lac, are suing Beauharnois Light 
Heat and Power Co. for $100,000 for 
alleged damages caused to the lat- 
ter’s milling plant by the lowering 
of the St. Lawrence water level as 
a result of the erection of the Beau- 
harnois dam. 

The plaintiff's plea before the 
Quebec Public Service Commission 
stated that with the building of the 
dam, the water level became so low 
that their plant could no longer 
operate. The company contends that 
it suffered losses exceeding $3,000 
each year and will be compelled to 
have their milling done in another 
plant, thus increasing operation 
costs, or of installing motors at con- 
siderable cost. 

Upon the request of the Beau- 
harnois attorneys, a delay was 
granted so that the company will 
be able to reply in writing to Lan- 
gevin ‘ ‘Fréres’ charges. 
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* Treasury Bills 


The Dominion of Canada soid $25 
millions of treasury bills on Sept, 
14, 1937, at 99.84263, a cost basis of 
632%. This compares with a cost of 
628% for the last previous sale at 
the end of August. The $25 milliong 
sold at this time was all for refund. 
and made no change in 


ing 


purposes 
the $150 millions outstanding. 


EES 


Prospectus of Canadi 
Fund, Lid. obtainasie (roe mt 
‘own Investment dealer, 


CALVIN BULLOCK, LTD. 


Greenshields 
Review 
Business conditions in 
relation to investment 
markets discussed in 
September issue. Copy 
available on request. 


Ask for Review I’, 


Greenshields & Co 


Members Montreat Stock Exchange 
Montreat Carb Market 


507 Place d’Armes, Montreal 


TORONTO OTTAWA QUEBEC 
SHERBROOKE — 


RIGHT NOW is the time 
to check your Investments 
with the facts in This Book! 


There is Security in Knowledge! 


Contains complete and 
up-to-date facts on 1,500 


Canadian corporations 


whose securities are in 
the hands of the public, 
including those listed on 
Canadian Stock and Curb 


exchanges and many 


which are unlisted. 


! 


This valuable book will give you facts as to each company's 
business and properties . . . Names of officers and directors ... 
Balance sheet and income and surplus account for three years... 
Price range of stock for past eight years . . . Dividend rate, when 
and where payable . . . Capital structure and funded debt... 
Funds in which bond interest payable. 


292 Pages — Size 12" ova Price Per Copy Postpaid $2 


PA ee a oe oe a a oe stone ORDER YOUR COPY NOW-~——.1....————-——+—-—— 
The Financial Post, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


-copies of The Financial Post SURVEY OF 
CORPORATE SECURITIES, 1937, at $2 per copy. Herewith $......in payment. 
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Low Interest Still Key 
To U.S. Treasury Policy 


, Programme Ensures Bank Rese : 
New Maintained—Canada ee Capital Be 
— High Grades Firm 


geptember 18, 1987 


LL > 

About two weeks ago the Federal Reserve Bank of New York estab- 
jghed the lowest rediscount rate on loans to its: member banks ever set 
by a central bank. oe wre go ey in an effort to keep money 

_ interest rates low an t abundant for farmers, merchan 
emutacturers in the ome | States. : . es 

Behind this action was also a move on the part of U. S. treasury, 

, conversion operation involving $817.5 millions of 3%% Setar com 
ig immediate prospect, to support the Government bond market. 

Now the books have been closed on this offering with the announce 
nent that approximately 94% of maturing notes had been converted into 
the new securities offered. In spite of the large conversions, no great 
eofiderice in the market for United States Government bonds is indi- 
ated when 56% of conversions were to the 14% 15-month notes and only 
um to the 2% 5-year notes. 

Tpis week comes action making abundantly clear that the United 
sates Government intends to continue its policy of low interest rates and 
deap money. A two-point programme is to be used in ‘this effort, Open 
market purchases of Government securities are being used to ensure that 
jodable bank funds remain at approximately the present level and $300 
nilions of “sterilized” gold is being freed by issuing gold certificates 
or that amount to the Federal Reserve banks, the Government receiving 


in return a deposit of a similar amount. This is the first change in the | Current assets 


government gold “sterilization” policy since it was inaugurated late in 


1936. 

It has been evident that the Federal Reserve, under the chairmanship 
of Marriner S. Eccles, had for some time been following a policy to fore- 
gall the dangers of credit inflation. Latest developments indicate the 
abandonment, at least temporarily, of this policy, partly because it was 
becoming burdensome to the treasury which, with an unbalanced budget, 
yas finding difficulty financing continued purchases of gold from its 
inactive fund. 


(anada Exports Capital 
Canada continues to be a met ex- 
porter of capital, according to the 
gtest summary of sales and pur- 
chases of securities between Can- 
ada and other countries issued by 
he Bureau of Statistics. For the 
even months ended July 31, 1937, 
Canada bought $334.8 millions of se- 
| cities from other countries and 
@ sid $326.7 millions, indicating an 
export of $8.1 millions of capital, In 
the corresponding period, the net 
plance indicated a net capital im- 
i sort of $24.9 millions. 

All capital exported went to the 
United States where the net balance 
was $34.4 millions, with import bal- 
ences of $17.6 millions and $88 mil- 
lions shown by Great Britain and 
other countries, respectively. 

Canada’s international trade in 
securities so far in 1937 has been 
much greater than in prevoug years 
for the same period. Moreover, this 
has beén the first year to show con- 
sstently larger purchases than sales 
by Canadians. 

s © » > 
Speculative Bonds Decline 

As might be expected, the bond 
markets have continued extremely | Sebt 9 11407 
quiet but, so far as high-grade Can- ~8 114.18 
adien bonds are concerned, great re-| year’s 3,206 116.81 
sistance has been shown to the gen-| Range 3.505 111.60 


eally weak tendency of security 
markets throughout the world. In 
Car Company 
Net is High 
et is Higher’ 


this, high-grade bonds have been 
different from markets for other 
Canadian securities, which have fol- 

National Steel Car Corp. 
Reports $1.23 a Share 
in Past Year 


lowed the downward moves of equi- 
National Steel Car Corp. reports | 


Municipal Refinancing 

Announcement last week of a re- 
financing plan for Fort Garry 
marked the first step in clearing 
the Manitoba defaults among muni- 
cipalities. More plans, particularly 
for the Winnipeg suburbs, are ex- 
pected before the end of 1937. 

In Ontario, work is still going on 
among the defaulted municipalities, 
but no further plans haw been an- 
nounced. The department of muni- 
cipal affairs is collecting informa- 
tion on which to base plans for a 
number of municipalities, but it has 
been suggested that the coming 
election in the province means that 
these efforts will not be pushed as 
hard as otherwise, for a time. 

* o 2 


Bond Index - 

Trend of prices and yields for 
high-grade Canadian bonds during 
the past week is shown by the index 
which follows. 


Average Price and Yield For Seven High- 
Grade Government Bonds 


1996 §=« Price i 


Sept. 12 117.80 2.977 
Sept. 11 117.77 2.960 
Sept. 10 117.81 2.977 
Sept.9 117.66 2 

Sept. 8 
Sept. 5 


1937 Price Yield 
$ % 


Sept. 13 113.93 
Sept. 12 113.89 
Sept. 11 113.93 


117.75 2.981 
117.79 2.978 


1.966 117.91 


Year's 
Range 3.597 111.50 


and no extensive activity can be ex- 
pected until the trend of world se- 
curity markets strengthens. 

A glemce at a list of quotations 
for corporation bo: at the first of 
this week and a w earlier shows 
that declines have been confined al- 
most entirely to speculative issues, 
with the worst of the brunt borne 
vy the newsprint bonds. For in- 
slance, on Sept. 14, Abitibi 5% bonds 
ét around 84 were down nine points 
2 the week. Consolidated Paper 
%2% bonds at 82 were 10 points 
‘ower, and Minnesota & Ontario 6% 
donds were down 10 points at 
éround 64. On the other hand, Bell 
Telephone 5% bonds were un- 
Canged, as were B.C. Power 4%% 
bonds, and many others showed 
only fractional changes. Weak and 
speculative bonds continue to fluc- 
tuate with the stock market. 


ties and more speculative bonds in 
the United States and Great Britain. 
net profits equivalent to $1.23 a 


With the exception of a sale of 
treasury bills, no new bond financ- 
ing was attempted in the past week, 

share for the year ended June 30, | 
1987, compared with nine cents a 
share in the preceding year. Oper- 


past year compared with $426,549. 
Charge for depreciation is only 
$111,397, while $357,147 was pro- 
vided in the previous year, thus 
accounting for the higher net 
profits in spite of lower operating 
profits, In this connection, Robert J. 
Magor, chairman and president, 
states that “this is the maximum 
figure allowable as a charge against 
gross profits under the present 
ruling of the income tax depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. Magor explains that most of 
the orders obtained were closed 
during the third quarter of the 
period under review. This resulted 
in the company -being able to 
produce only about $3% millions of 
the total of orders obtained prior to 
June 30, 1937, leaving the greater 
part to be turned out during the 
current fiscal period. 

Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended June. 20 


ating profits were $374,451 in! the |. 


C.S.L. Status 
Strengthened 


Expected to Show Surplus 
After Bond Interest and 
Reserves 


ALL DIVISIONS ACTIVE 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Earni: on the 
preferred stock are likely to be re- 
ported by Canada Steamship Lines 
as a result of operations this year. 
Up to the end of June, W. H. Cover- 
dale, president, reported that income 
had been sufficient to cover bond 
interest, depreciation and other re- 
serves. Since then the volume of 
business has held up satisfactorily 
and present indications are that a 
surplus will be available on the 
capital stock. 

Summer operations are now prac- 
tically over; passenger c has 
ceased and the hotels have been 
closed. Bulk and pa¢ket freighters 
will continue in operation up to the 
end of November, or possibly later 
depending upon weather conditions. 

Grain is Secondary 

The general upturn of business has 
brought back traffic that is not read- 
ily apparent until detailed examina- 
tion is made of the traffic volume. 
In years past the prosperity of the 


991 ven? was judged by the volume/| 


grain to be moved from the head 
of the lakes to the Atlantic seaboard. 
This is no longer regarded as a good 
index, as the grain business has 
assumed secondary importance in 
the operations of the company. The 
increase in the established lines 
bulk freight and the development 
new types of traffic have made the 
general bulk freight business of 
prime importance tothe company. 

Financial returns on the bulk 
freight business so far this year 
have been better than a year ago. 
The decline in the eastbound traffic 
has been more than offset by an 
increase in the westbound business. 


fact that the president reported a 
gain of in net income up to 
the end of last June, it is anticipated 
that the report for the full year will 
show net income of more than $1.6 
Liquid Position Satisfactory 
q 

Financially the position of the 
company has undergone a marked 
change for the better this year. The 
reorganization plan, put into effect 
last January, resulted not only in a 


transaction was effected by the com. 
pany without the necessity of bor- 
rowing from the bank. 

While the cash tion at the 
end of this year na 'y will not 
be as strong as it was at the close of 
1936, when cash on hand and short- 
term investments amounted to over 
$2.2 millions, nevertheless the com- 

should have sufficient cash on 

d at the end of 1937 to enable it 

to = its fleet in the water next 
spring without berrowing from the 


Church Taxes 


Montreal Issue 


Board of Trade Protests 
Obstacle to Establishment 
~ of Industries 


NEEDS CLARIFICATION 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—The City of Mont- 
real may name a one man commis- 
sion to study the question of the 
Catholic church tax in regard to its 
application to property sold to a 
non-Catholic, 

Real estate and business circles 
here have been agitated because of 
the official view that when realty 
owned by a catholic is sold to a 
non-Catholic or corporation, the 
property continues to be subject to 

urch tax prevailing in the 


The latter has been influenced by|the ch 


a substantial amount of South Afri- 
can and Argentine grain moving 
from Montreal] to the middle western 
United States points. 
Bulk Freight Good 

The general bulk freight business 
aside from grain has been particu- 
larly bright this year. Carryings of 
iron ore, and other bulk commodi- 
ties show a substantial increase both 


in quantity and dollar revenue. | IL 


With three months of operations be- 
fore the year ends, the expectation 
is that the boats will be kept reason- 
ably busy on this type of traffic un- 
til the close of navigation. 

The packet freight busirfess has 
stood up well this year and pros- 
pects continue enco 

Passenger business has been good 
in all divisions. Pre re- 
turns indicate an increase of — 
than 10% in passenger revenue. The 
hotel business reflects the increased 
passenger traffic and this end of the 
company’s business will report bet- 
ter earnings than in 1936. 

Subsidiaries Do Better 

All of the subsidiary companies re- 
port better business this year. Cen- 
tury Coal Co, has handled more coal 
and earnings are on a better basis. 
Kingston Elevator Co, reports a 
larger volume of grain, due to the 


$39 westward movement, and an im- 


rest 
Add: Inc. from invest. 
Int. on notes rec. ... 


Net earnings corer 


Less: Depreciation ... 
Income tax 


Net profit 
Add: Prev. 13,547 
25,382 


Ba 
*After income tax. 
Working so 


Current liabilities .... 


provement in income. Davies Ship- 


: building also records greater activ- 


ity and at the moment has a good 
volume of business on its books, in- 
cluding a contract for a $200,000 
patrol boat for the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and a contract with 
the Clarke Steamship Co. for con- 
struction of a new steamer for the 
Gulf trade. 

Practically every branch of the 
company’s operations has been do- 
ing better this year than in 1936. 


50! | while no figures are available, it is 


understood that gross revenue is 


004 | well ahead of last year. Net earn- 


Advertisements 


Price Bros. Shareholders 
Approve Company Changes 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Shareholders of 
& Co. have approved 


Classified ads, cost dc. tf word 
and figure for each fapestion. Mint- 
ye ad., $1.75. Three insertions fer 
=, Price of two. Adé five words 
c en box number is required. 

lassified ads. payable in advance. 
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tion in financial institu- 
ment on abactty, of statistician or invest- 


Ten years statistical and | held in Quebec, formal 


cane ’ opera was 

business f experience in Bond and Stock | given to the election of Col. C, H. L. 

vith well established firm. Ret-| Jones as president and H. J. Sym- 
peers: ington as chairman of the board. 


Chartered Accountant 
Available 


CALIBRE — AGE and 
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Income 428 €xperience and four 
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0) tion 
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and «a 


Toronto, Bom 119, 


where 


ings not only reflect this improve- 
ment, but also the effect of con- 
tinued opera es and 
the savings ting from the re- 
cent capital reorganization. 


At the special general meeting | rep 


parish concerned. 

Representations have been made 
by the Board of Trade and various 
real estate firms that the present 
situation thr@atens to hinder the 
establishment of outside industries 
here. Industries claim that the 
municipal tax is a heavy enough 
burden on property without being 
called upon to pay a church tax as 


City Must Solve Tangle 

In reply to representations re- 
cently made to the Quebec Govern- 
ment, Premier Maurice Duplessis 
stated that the City of Mon 
could easily settle the question 
taking over the payment of church 
taxes. It is not felt, however, that 
this is a reasonable solution. 
cially since the City of Mon is 
not in a position to assume addi- 
tional burdens. 

The papoose discussion has arisen 
out of offer received from a 
Toronto firm for a plant at Longue 
Pointe which has been vacant for 
some years, The Toronto firm, 
which contemplates employing 500 

purchase the Longue 


pay a catholic parochial tax of $2,600 
a year for 45 years. 


Wage Board Hearing 
To Commence Soon 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Hearing of the 
Quebec Fair Wage Board with a 
view to setting rates of wages and 
hours of labor in the mills of the 
on Textile Co., as provided 
for in the recent strike settlement, 
will get under way in the near fu- 
G. Blair Godon, managing di- 
rector of the company, has been 

ormed. 


Strong Upswing is Seen 
in House Construction 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW YORE TORONTO 
347 Bay Street Royal Bank Bldg: 


61 Broadway 


: Tel. *ADel. 8132 


reduction followed 

increased consumption. 

Domestic Users 
Approval of the new schedule 
result in an estimated 
decrease in company, revenue of 
$57,500 in domestic service and $16,- 
500 in commercial: 

The annual report of the company 
for the past year showed earnings 


Power Offer 


Saint John Council Vetoes 
Purchase Approved by 
Commission ; 
From Our Own Cofrespondent 


%jof electrical departments in the 


Raise Empire Content _ - 
On Cotton Goods to 50% 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Empire content re- 
quirement of cotton textiles being 
imported into this country has been 
raised from 33 1/3% to 50% by an 
order-in-council passed by the 
Dominion Government. 

The purpose of the change is to 
prevent foreign manufacturers of 
cotton textiles from taking unfair 
advantage of the aoe preferen- 
tial rates imposed by Canada. 

A number of years ago the con- 
tent uirement was set at 50%, 
but the cashire mills complained 
that it was almost impossible for 
them to meet the requirement 
when, they .had to obtain raw 
material from the United States. It 
was pointed out at that time that 
there was an abundant supply of 
raw cotton in Egypt which would 
enable them to meet the Empire 
content requirement, but, neverthe- 
less, the percentage was lowered 
to 33 1/8% by the Bennett Gov- 
ernment. 

During the past two years, how- 
ever, the Lancashire mills have been 


Halifax division to be $108,078 in 
excess of the statutory 8% return 


permissible under the utilities act. purel the facilities of the New 


Brunswick Power Co., including the 
street railway, the common council 
has unanimously decided against the 
purchase. 

Last February a syndicate com- 
prising Eastern Securities Co., T. M. 
Bell and Co. and Irving Brennan 
and Co., secured an option from the 
company which énabled it to make 
the following proposals to the Civic 
Hydro Commission of Saint John: 

1. To sell the electric light and 
power distribution system and the 
gas production and distribution sys- 
tem to the city. 

2. To buy from the city all of the 
assets of the Commission at a price 
subject to conditions to be agreed 


upon. 

Gordon Kribs, consulting engi- 
neer, recommended to the Com- 
being a — arenes the De- | mission that it purchase the holdings 
partment o ational Revenue | of the company at a price of $3,250,- 
decided to restore the requirement |p) ‘The report further recom- 
to the original 50% rate. mended that the gas and electric 

The change is aimed in the main | plants of the company be operated 
against Japanese goods. but that the street railway system 
be scrapped. 

Other than to say “it would not in 
their opinion be in the interests of 
the City of Saint John to act upon 
this recommendation,” the city 
council gives no particular reason 
for turning down the _ power 
commission’s recommendations. 

It is now possible that the syndi- 
gate will make an offer to purchase 
the assets of the civic hydro. 


confronted with the problem of the 
ability of certain foreign manufac- 
turers to partially manufacture 
cotton goods and then ship them to 
England for finishing and _ still 
comply with the 33 1/3% empire 
content requirement. 

The Lancashire industry has 
argued that this is unfair competi- 
tion and in response to complaints 
that the British preference was 


Perron Output 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Perron Gold Mines 
mill operated at 99.59% of possible 
running time on an average daily 
tonnage of 327 tons with production 
for August at $75,660, according to a 
report issued by J. P. Norrie, gen- 
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CANADIAN POWER AND 
PAPER INVESTMENTS, 
LIMITED 


5% Thirty-Year Debentures, 
Series “A” 3 


NOTICE OF PAYMENT OF INTEREST 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that on 
th of October, 


of e 
City of New York, in the State New 
York, on the basis of $25.00 (less 
taxes deductible at the souree, if any) 
with respect te each $1,000.00 principal 
amount of such 5% Thirty-Year Deben- 
tures, Series “A,” or at any branch or officé 
of The Royal Bank of Canada in the Cit 
ef London, England, on the basis of 
(less income taxes deductible at the scurce, 
if any) with respect to each £205.9.7 - 
cipal amount of the said 5% Thirty< 
Seen Series a an — ho 
option, su ymen' 
currency constituting legal tender st ~~ 
time of payment in the country in wh 
such payment is made and only — 
surrender of Interest Coupon Ne. 
(Ne. 11), (dated Ist August, 1933), per- 
taining to such Debentures. 
GIVEN at the City of Montreal this 15th 
day of September, 
By Order of the Board of Directors. 
CANADIAN POWER AND PAPER 
INVESTMENTS, LIMITED 


“QUALITY: CONTROL 
ay 


COURTAULDS “QUALITY-CONTROL” PLAN PROVIDES IDENTIFICATION 


“A Symbol of Serviceable Rayon” .. . the 
Courtaulds “Quality-Control” Hallmark, All. 
goods that pass the tests carried out by the 
Ontario Research Foundation will qualify for 
labels, tags or other identification bearing this 
sign of Courtaulds “Quality-Control”. . 


Tests made in the official laboratories of the 
Ontario Research Foundation are designed to 
establish the Rayon Merchandise as being 


TESTING BY THE ONTARIO RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
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FOR TESTED RAYON MERCHANDISE 


sumer with rayon merchandise 
qualifications the buyer. desires. 


serviceable from a customet’s point of view. 

The Courtaulds “Quality-Control” Plan has as 
its basic objective the establishment of an identi- 
fication mark and the building of public confi- 
dence in this symbol, Under the terms of this 
Plan Courtaulds (Canada) Limited are con- 
tracting with manufacturers to provide the con- 
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Courtdulds leads the way in 
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identifying Research 
tested rayon merchandise. Watch for this Hallmark 
. +» it is the “Shopping Guide” to desirable Rayon. 
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TORONTO, SEPTEMBER 18, 1937 


: The Financial Post’s 
Platform for Canada 


1. Balanced budgets. 
2. Abolish politics in C. N. R. 
3. Merit system in public service. 
4. Freer foreign trade through Empire prefer- 
ences and foreign treaties. 
5. Stable tariffs for balanced development. 
6. Stricter laws to protect investors. 
7. An even break for Canadian national news- 
papers and periodicals. 
8. A modernized constitution, 
9. Integrity in meeting public obligations. 
10. Wider markets for our farms. 


Rights and Responsibilities 

HE president of the Toronto District 

Trades and Labor Council said recently 
that the fundamental objective of labor was 
to obtain the “guaranteed right to organize.” 
Labor wanted such a right clearly established 
on the statute books. 

At the same labor gathering, the secretary 
of the Toronto District Trades and Labor 
Council said that if the Premier of Ontario 
dared to compel the trade unions to register 
and incorporate, he would have on his hands 
the biggest fight he had ever had. 

No class in society—employers, workers, 
farmers, professional men—can demand any 
special privileges without assuming the re- 
sponsibilities that go with those privileges. 

When the State is asked to intervene to 
fence off a special preserve in community 
life for any group it always must demand an 
accounting of stewardship in the control and 
management of that preserve. 

There is nothing new in the law of Canada 
or any province to hamper or prevent the free 
association of workers in trade unions. This 
condition does not satisfy union leaders. They 
want the rights that are not now denied them 
to be guaranteed them by statute. There is 
an effort at such a guarantee in recent Nova 
Scotia legislation. At the same time Nova 
Scotia has demanded registration of unions. 

Labor cannot have both statutory guaran- 
tees and freedom from legal responsibilities. 
Labor, then, should decide whether it prefers 
to continue with its present comparative free- 
dom from control by the state or come under 
the closer guardianship of the law. 


Deficits and Inflation’. 
T IS generally overlooked that deficits 
of the Dominion Government and the 
methods used in financing them during re- 
cent years are, potentially at least, infla- 
tionary in character. 

During recent years the Dominion Govern- 
ment has financed its deficits by heavy de- 
pendence upon the banking system, a pro- 
cess which at least lays the basis for credit 
expansion, if not for inflation. 

There is, in fact, a close resemblance be- 
tween present methods of government financ- 
ing in Canada and the French inflation of 
post-war days. As students of public finance 
are well aware, it led to an impairment of 
government credit in France. 

Though different in detail and mechanism 
employed, the French financing scheme is 
analogous in broad outline. The © French 
Government, through the Bank of France, 
brought about the issue of bank notes for 
the purpose of financing government obliga- 
tions, while the policy of the Canadian 
Government results in the expansion of bank 
deposits which are largely used for the same 
purpose. 

In its simplest terms, what the Dominion 
Government does is to borrow largely from 
the banking system, through the Bank of 
Canada and the chartered banks. - It then 
pays out the borrowed funds in the form 
of relief and other expenditures. Canadian 
business deposits the proceeds and, because 
of the lack of demand for commercial bank 
loans, reserves pile up in the banks. The 
banks, in turn, invest their funds in low 
interest-bearing securities of the Govern- 
ment because of the absence of other profit- 
able use for funds. Continuance of this pro- 
cess may produce the same effect as the 
French policy of post-war days. Because the 
Canadian method is less direct and obvious 

, than issuing paper money, the potentialities 


sound basis,. Unless this is. done it will be 
difficult to check an boom. As 
long as government deficits continue, it will 
be difficult for the Government to take con- 
structive steps to check credit expansion. 
As to the dangers inherent in an infla- 
tionary boom, there is no need for expansion 
here. Suffice it to say that study of the actual 
working of inflation in a number of coun- 
tries will show that drastic inflation is one 
of the worst calamities that can befall a 


country. . 


What Kind of Communism? 

LOAN offering of 4 billion rubles, made 
A by Russia to its citizens, has been over- 
subscribed. Nearly 5 billion rubles have been 
subscribed by working people, collective 
farmers and other groups in the population. 
The money will be used to “strengthen the 
national defence.” 

Thus do early promises and ideals fade out 
of the scene in Russia. : 

Debt, which the people were told, “en- 
slaved” them, continues to be piled up. 

Capital, which was to be abolished or at 
least entirely removed from the hands of 
private individuals, is obtained from the 
people, even as in Canada. 

And when the State borrows money it 
spends it on armaments just as in the Czarist 
days. 

What manner of Socialist idealism is this 
anyway that is being practised in Russia? 


A Progressive Employer 

T IS obvious that in'S. G. Blaylock, oper- 
I ating head of Consolidated Smelters, Can- 
ada has one of its most able and socially- 
minded business executives. The evidence of 
his success lies not only. in the financial satis- 
factions afforded the shareholders of Cons. 
Smelters but in the handsome benefits 
granted to laborers in the employ of the com- 
pany through the forward-looking character 
of its labor policy. 
’ During the last 19 years, Consolidated 
Smelters has not lost one minute of time nor 
one ton of production through labor trouble. 
This is a remarkable record and the reasons 
for it have been set forth in special articles 
in The Financial Post from time to time which 
have outlined the company’s generous and 
practical industrial relations policy. Back of 
these policies stands a principle which was 
expressed by Mr. Blaylock in an address to 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce in Van- 
couver in one sentence. 

“The obligations of management to the in- 
vestors cannot very well be fulfilled without 
first fulfilling the obligation to the employee.” 

Mr. Blaylock calls on industry in Canada 
generally to adopt the policy of such genuine 
co-operation with labor. Yet he abhors the 
thought of state intervention. Industry is 
not some monster which would oppress the 
people if the state did not intervene. The 
industries of Canada belong to the people and 
must be managed in their interests. 

The work Mr. Blaylock is doing is setting 
forth the true relationship that ought to exist 
between industry and labor and that does 
exist in all enlightened industries is a work 
of enormous consequence to the country as 
a whole. 


Industrial Planning ; 

OME plain speaking regarding the extent 
to which government has become the ar- 
biter and dominant voice in industrial enter- 
prise in Great Britain was done recently be- 
fore the Engineering Institute in Montreal. 
The was Hugh Beaver, a partner of 
Sir Alexander Gibb (known in Canada for 
his famous report on our national harbors). 
Mr. Beaver pointed out that despite 200 
years of industrialization in Great Britain, 
the question of industrial planning is only 
now coming to the fore, and that only in re- 
cent years have governments and rulers 
found themselves faced with the necessity 


of an excessive expansion of bank credit due. 


to government borrowing are obscured. 

Proof that the fiscal needs of governments 
in Canada have been financed through the 
bank system is obtainable. The increase in 
bank holdings of securities during 1936 and 
during the first half of 1937 was greater than 
the total amount of new capital 


It behooves Canada to study closely thése 
important developments in the field of in- 
dustrial planning. Millions of dollars of in- 
vestments are being made in new industrial 
plants in this country and it is essential that 
wise decisions be made as to how our main 
industries are to be strengthened and ex- 
panded, how new industries are: to be en- 
couraged, how the provision of cheap raw 
materials is tg be safeguarded, how our labor 
is to be most effectively used, whether we 
are to change our views as to the concen- 
tration of industries in vast manufacturing 
areas, whether our existing populace areas 
are to be added to, or decreased—how, in 
short, “industry is to be carried on most 
efficiently and with the least possible detri- 
ment and inconvenience to the people.” 


Editorials in Brief 
Men and women, not half so crazy as some 
of the rulers of Europe, are confined in hospitals 
for the criminally insane on this continent. 


R. J. Deachman, M.P., has coined a new name 
for Premier Aberhart: “Big-Chief-Sit-on-the- 
Banks.” 

He writes the Montreal Gazette: 

“I have heard it said that Lord Nelson’s 
motto was ‘Love God and hate the French.’ 
The new motto is ‘Love Aberhart and hate 
the banks.’” 

ee 8 t 

“Charles W. Ferguson, associate editor of 
Readers Digest, told an audience of approxi- 
mately 5,000 people that for the first time there 
is a sudden and extraordinary urge for intelli- 
gence in reading matter ch is beyond cal- 
culation. A survey made in d and 
America of the tastes of 100,000 readers showed 
that ‘serious, meaty’ reading matter was much 
more in demand than that dealing with sports, 
oon —_ the radio,”—Saint John Telegraph- 

ourna’ 


Well, The Financial Post’s circulation has 
been rising rapidly. 
* = & 


The Globe and Mail, Toronto, publishes sev- 
eral pictures of a group of boys who have made 
themselves a home-made diving apparatus for 
exploring the bottom of Lake Ontario. 

Recently an amateur diver in Ontario, using 
professional apparatus, was brought to the sur- 
face dead. The spirit of experiment and explora- 
tion in youths is to be commended but not at too 
great a risk. 

” oJ . 

Labor leaders in the United States are more 
concerned with fighting their own internecine 
battles for individual power than in promoting 
the cause of labor. 


In this issue we publish two letters which 
will cause some readers to wonder if personal 
jealousies do not count for more than the long- 
range objectives of Labor in the minds of some 
Canadian Labor leaders as well. 


The All-Canadian Congress of Labor throws a 
little mud at the Canadian Federation of Labor. 
The Federation in reply speaks with equal dis- 
paragement of its critic. 

When Labor groups themselves see nothing 
but venal personal ambitions in one another’s 
operations, is the general public likely to have 
much respect for them or much faith in their 
professed desires to aid the workingman? 

> o a 
The London Times makes the shrewd com- 
ment 
would be wise to adopt the policy 
of Australia, which has transferred control 
of all State loans from the individual States 
to the Commonwealth Government. 

tralia has gained substantial benefits by the 

co-ordination of borrowing and the adoption 

of a common loan policy.” 


It ‘would be surprising if such a proposal 
were not included in the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission on Public Finance. 


Sayings of the Week 


“We can’t go any farther back so we are going 
to fight.”—Premier Aberhart. 
a a o 


“I prefer that Lewis defeat the Democratic 
party rather than capture it.”—Senator Bailey. 


“How difficult it is for a nation, like an i- 


vidual, to keep from being itself.” — 
Gunther. 
* ¢@¢ 


“The Quebec government will not be in- 
timidated either by leader or financiers.” — 
Premier Maurice Duplessis. ' 

a 


* + + 
“In 1914 espionage shunned the limelight. Now 


spies are sent abroad in battalions with bands to 
send them off."—Eugene Tarle in Izvestia. 


“We ask only one thing of Providence and that 
is, not to have freedom as a gift, but to be so 
strong that we can fight for it."—Adolf Hitler, 


“In these days of embargoes, quotas and total- 
ta chan tates It is a comfort to export merchants 
sleep on the thought that goods sold British 
stay sold.”—H. R. MacMillan, 
& > 


“We have neg norm away too much of our na- 


ohn 


olf 
au 


—Cartoon by Grassick. 


JOHN BULL to UNCLE SAM: “I say, old top, could you step over here for a minute?” 


Another Labor Dispute ... 


Editor’s Note: Below are two 
letters which reflect the bitter 
rivalry and disputatious attitude 
of the two strictly national organ- 
izations of organized labor in 
Canada, ' 


When The Financial Post re- 
ferred to one as the larger of the 
two, it received from the other a 
protest so critical of its rival as to 
require that the first union should 
have an opportunity of rebuttal. 

The original reference in The 
Financial Post was based on care- 
ful estimates made at the time of 
the split in the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor some months ago, 
which led to revival of the old 
Canadian Federation of Labor. 
The estimates were of membership 


Editor, The Financial: Post: 


My attention hds been called to an 
item on page 13 of your issue of 
August 21, in which the Canadian 
Federation of Labor is referred is as 
the “larger of the two purely Cana- 
dian Labor groups.” The Canadian 
Federation, as a matter of fact, is the 
smallest’ purely Canadian labor 
group and its main component is the 
“One Big Union,” the only labor 
organization that eyer attempted 
mob unionism in Canada. This is 
the union that was r nsible for 
the general strike in ipeg and 
other western cities in 1919. 


The All-Canadian Congress of 
Labor has no desire to defend the 
C.LO. or any other foreign-control- 
led union which attempts to enrol 
Canadian workers. The Congress 
has always maintained that depend- 
ence on the initiative of leaders in 
another country is weakening to the 
morale and detrimental to the in- 
terests of Canadian workers. It must 
be said, however, that the branches 
of C.1.O. unions so far established 
in Canada have a far cleaner record 
than the so-called Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labor and its chief affiliate, 
the One Big Union. 


The All-Canadian Congress of 
Labor is recognized generally 
throughout Canada as the largest 
central body of purely Canadian 
labor unions. When it was founded 
in 1927, the Congress absorbed the 
Canadian Federation of Labor. The 
small group which revived the name 
a few months ago, without any justi- 


‘fication for such actiofi, represent no 


one but themselves. 
N. S. DOWD, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
All-Canadian Congress of Labor. 
Ottawa. 


Editor, The Financial Post: 

I am glad to avail myself of the 
opportunity to reply to the Rev. 
N. S. Dowd, who styles himself 
secretary of the “All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor” and who has had the 
temerity to question the accuracy of 
The. Financial Post in a matter of 
statistics. Parson Dowd asserts that 
the Canadian Federation of Labor is 
not the largest central body of na- 
tional unions and that this distinc- 
tion belongs to the rump’ group to 
which he ministers on week days. 

The Canadian Federation of Labor 
has a membership of 49,800. When 
Aaron Mosher, the ex-president of 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labor, 
wrecked the congress by his injunc- 
tion proceedings last October, all but 
one of the affiliated national unions 
withdrew. The only one to remain 
was Mosher’s own union of C.N.R. 


in unions reported in The Labor 
Gazette, issued by the federal de- 
partment of labor, as going over 
to the Federation. The check indi- 
cated that the Federation had a 
membership of about 35,000 and 
the All-Canadian Congress not 
more than 24,000. In the letter 
below, the Federation now claims 
a membership of nearly 50,000. 
Officials of the All-Canadian Con- 
gress have orally reported to The 
Post that their membership is now 
70,000. 

There is ‘little if any official 
check of union membership claims, 
and determination of the validity 

f reported strength of different 

bor bodies is difficult if not im- 

possible to achieve. 


freighthandlers and expressmen, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. With the C.B.R.E. mem- 
bership of 5,000 or 6,000 as a nucleus, 
Mosher has attempted to salvage the 
All-Canadian Congress in order to 
preserve his decorative position. 
The little misguided local groups 
among whom he has lavishly dis- 
tributed charters as “national” 
unions possibly aggregate a couple 
of thousand members. It is hard to 
see how the membership of the rump 
“congress” can exceed seven or eight 
thousand, and with the recently an- 
nounced losses of C.N.R. express- 
men by the C.B.R.E. the lower figure 
is probably a generous estimate. The 
larger national unions which formed 
the bulk of the All-Canadian Con- 
gress a year ago, such as the Amalga- 
mated Building Workers of Canada, 
the Canadian Association of Rail- 
waymen, and the One Big Union, 
have emphatically repudiated the 
rump organization. , 

These unions, which showed their 
mettle when the injunctioneer tried 
to tamper with their common policy 
of relentless pgpposition to Commu- 
nist and other subversive influences, 
soon unscrambled the Canadian 
Federation of Labor from the wreck- 
age of last October. At a conven- 
tion held in February at Toronto, 
five of the seven former members 
of the All-Canadian Congress execu- 
tive were elected to like positions 
in the C.F.L., the two positions for- 
merly held by Mosher and his ac- 
complice being filled by others. The 
Federation is thus the continuing 
central body of the ‘national labor 
movement and regards the period 
1927-1936, when it functioned under 
the name of the All-Canadian Con- 
gress, as an episode in a career which 
began in 1902. 

Your clerical critic’s gibe at. the 
One Big Union hardly merits a re- 
tort. Where the One Big Union is 
best known, Winnipeg, it is respect- 
ed as a sane and sober organization, 
the Canadian equivalent of the 
Transport and General Workers’ 
Union of Great Britain—the largest 
union in the world. So far from 
having anything to do with the 
strike called in 1919 by the branches 
of United States unions in Winni- 
peg, the One Big Union was not in 
existence at that time. If anything 
could match Parson Dowd’s arith- 
metic it is his knowledge of labor 
history. One may charitably hope 
that, like the curate’s egg, it is good 
enough in parts—in such parts as his 
unitarian pulpit and his C.C.F. club. 

W. T. BURFORD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Federation of Labor. 
| Ottawa. 


In the Mail 
Australia and Gold 
Editor, The Financial Post: 

The reprint from the Lethbridge 
Herald on The Post’s editorial page 
Aug. 7 is a sign that you support 
the Herald in its funny arguments 
against sound money, to the effect 
that Australia has advanced far 


along the high road to prosperity Hy 


while we are sliding down the hill, 
and predicting that we would have 
banished the depression if we had 
followed Great Britain off gold, as 
Australia did. 

Besides several doubtful state- 
ments of opinion, the Herald gives 
informati® which is obviously 
wrong. After we ceased gold pay- 
ments simultaneously with Britain 
in Sept., 1931, our dollar was kept 
on a middle course so as to self- 
balance gains and losses due to the 
wide difference between British and 
American currency exchange rates 
until the American dollar collapsed 
in March, 1933. Australia, I find, 
went off gold in March, 1930—that 
is, before Britain and Canada went 
off. So it is certain-that the Leth- 
bridge Herald, through some mis- 
take, believes we have either re- 
mained tied to gold or else insuffi- 
ciently depreciated our currency, an 
unwise belief indeed because we 
cannot forget how, in, 1932, our 80- 
cent dollar forced us to pay 25% 
more than shippers’ prices of our 
imports from the United States and 
also caused exchange losses which, 
as one instance, the city of Calgary 
contrived to avoid by demanding 
gold for currency notes when mak- 
ing a debt payment to the United 
States. We did go off gold with 
Britain, but Australia went off 
earlier; therefore, if recovery really 
always follows currency debase- 
ment, we should have made some 
advance toward recovery, even 
though it were slight. But it does 
not and it did not follow. In fact, 
the Herald’s chief claim is that we 
had budget surpluses and tax re- 
ductions in 1929 and 1930 but have 
been piling up governmental deficits 
since six years ago, which is quite 
true in a sense. But the claim 
surely does not even faintly justify 
the opinion that the adverse change 
was due to our having continued 
“chasing the wisp of sound money.” 
Instead indeed, it utterly and con- 
vincingly reverses that opinion, for 
we were on gold until Sept., 1931, 
but have been off ever since. Con- 
sequently, when stripped of its con- 
tent of errors, the reprinted article 
mechanically resolves itself into a 
testimonial in favor of sound money, 
just the opposite to what it is in- 


tended to be. 
J. BEAMAN. 
Saskatoon. 


StopMe If You’ve 
Heard This One .. 


Little Peter,-aged five, had been 
receiving a lesson on politeness. 

“And, remember,” said the father, 
“when you are in a street car and 
a lady comes in, and can’t get a seat, 
you must jump up and say, ‘Take 
my seat’.” 

A few days afterwards they were 
in a street car, and as it was very 
crowded Peter sat on his father’s 
knee. People were filing in, and as 
a pretty young lady approached, up 
jumped Peter. 

“Take my seat!” he said. 


————_——— ee 


New Books 
Youth in Chains 


Edited 
$1.75. 
It is important to know what 
Youth thinks, for somewhere be- 
the dying generation 
thinks and what the rising genera- 
tion thinks, will be found the pat- 
tern of what the next generation 
will hold to be true, orthodox and 
indisputable. 
It is not easy to discover just 
what Youth does think. because 
Youth is not a cohesive individual- 


enough, that the social and political 
evils can be more quickly reformed 
out of existence. In free, demo- 
cratic — Youth is allowed to ex- 


2 
a 


i 


: 


cation, the films, the theatre, art, 
music, press, radio, psychology, 
science and other aspects of culture 
all treat of the subjects in their re- 
lation to Marxian Socialism. In no 
sense can they be taken as the views 
of Youth today; only as the views 
of one group of young men and 
women. 

“The Mind in Chains,” as a title 
for the volume, was probably in- 
tended to suggest that the minds of 
older people are chained to out- 
worn ideas. Curiously, it is a very 
apt title for the book in a positive 
sense as well. For the youthful 
writers have enchained themselves 
to a single post of narrow interpre- 
tation of life and itg problems; tied 
themselves with a chain so short 
that they have no opportunity to 
Tange over a wider field and test 
their ideas against the ideas of those 
who do not think as they do. 


What Youth has to give the world 
is the Open Mind; and that is what 
these writers have given up for a 
chance at assertive propagandist 
philosophy. 


‘Municipal Accounts 
MACCOUNTING. By & Mt Wensen 
NGanade), Lid Pencote Pee one 


Anyone who has had occasion to 


»| study the varying and complicated 
reports prepared 


had long experience in the prac- 
me work of municipal administra- 
on. 

Canadian laws and practice make 
the detailed application of similar 
books published in the United 
States and Great Britain difficult to 
conditions in this country. This 
book recognizes this distinction and 
emphasizes the need for sound 
municipal administration, lack of 
which has been responsible for more 
than one case of default in Canada. 
Dangerous practices into which 
municipal councils have fallen in 
the past are well outlined in the 
chapter on municipal administra- 
tion with suggested methods for 
avoiding repetition of these defects. 
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Tachaikowsky were aliyg 
ce Italienne” hy 
” by the scareq 
Stalin. In turn thy 
ould be banned jy 
work of a Bolshevik, 
Toronto last week 3,916 
Reginald Stewart's “Proms 
it. Although the papery 
Russo-Italian cr; 
were not a 
audience who did any 
oy it as fine music, 
or instance, to ponder 
eness of a Russian 
ting Italian music, 
the few who may have gl, 
to wander upog 
political present background 
against which the music was playeg 
(quite without deliberate intey 
since the programme was selected 
months ago) must have had #t 
brought home forcibly to them that 
all Canadians want to do is to livg 
in peace and freedom, to enjoy the 
fruit of the culture of all nations, tg 
the goods other people produce 
sell them ours, and to live in 
in a world not constantly dis. 
turbed by the paranoiac politics of 
Europe and the Far East. 
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Adventure vs. Security 


HE enterprising Toledo News. 

sent a reporter out to ask people 
on the street this question: “Would 
you sign a life contract for a job at 
$50 a week?” 

Four answers are published. Two 
are from young people: a girl stud. 
ent'and a copy boy. Two are from 
older men: one unemployed and one 
a manual worker. 

The answers are significant. The 
youngsters said “no”; the older men 


es. 
The girl was afraid that she might 
get an offer of a better salary. The 
boy said “I’d rather work hard and 
get my own raises and jobs accord- 
ing to what I am worth.” 

The unemployed man said “Secur- 
ity is the one thing I'd like to have. 
If I were sure of my job I'd be the 
happiest person in the world.” 

The worker said “Everyone wants 
security; I’m no exception.” 

To most young men and women, 

life is a challenging adventure, fill- 
ed with opportunity. To those who 
have sought for success and have 
not found it abundantly, then secur- 
ity becomes more important than 
any challenge or any potential 
opportunity. 
PBut whet a dull world it will be 
when young men and women put 
security above the restless quest for 
new horizons. 


Not a Customer 


OME time the lexicographers 

will. Have to set themselves to 
the task of determining the differ- 
ence, if any, between a client anda 
customer. 

For instance, we called up a hard. 
ware firm the other day and asked 
for one of the floor salesmen we 
often do business with. The man 
on the telephone told us, “Sorry, 
he’s busy now with a client.” 

The Oxford English Dictionary 
says that a customer is “one who 
customarily purchases anywhere; 8 
buyer, purchaser.” On the other 
hand a client is “one who employs 
the services of a legal adviser” but 
it also adds that by transference, 
the wordhas acquired the meaning 
“a customer,” and that the word has 
had such a.meaning since 1608. 
Nevertheless, we doubt if even 329 
years later the English ironmonger 
or hardware merchant speaks of his 
customers as clients. 


The Ahkoond of Swat 


N INDIG captain of fin- 
Pics called’ up this week to say 
we did George T. Lanigan less than 
justice in the article about Lord 
Atholstan, publisher of the Mont- 
real Star that ran recently. We 
merely mentioned that Mr. Lanigan 
was a co-founder of the Star. We 
did not refer to the achievement 
that will keep his memory green for 
generations; the impulsive, light- 
ning penning of that classic of news- 
paper verse, “The Ahkoond of Swat. 

The financial man insists that we 
publish the verses by way of doing 
penance. We are glad to publish 
them because The Financial Post is 
probably the only paper on the con- 
tinent that has not yet published 


them. . 
In ability to get reprinted year 
after year, Lanigan’s delightful little 


poem now ranks almost even with § 


Charles Dana’s letter to the little 
girl who wanted to know if there 
was a Santa Claus. cs ; 

Most readers will be familiar with 
the circumstances under which they 
were written. Lanigan, brilliant, 
witty newspaperman was sitting at 
his desk one night when a terse 
cable message came over \the wires: 
“The Ahkoond of Swat is dead. 
Whimsy stirred in him. Grabbing a 
sheet of paper and a pencil he wrote: 

The Ahkoond of Swat 
What, what, what, 
What's the news from Swat? 
Sad news, 
nes the cable led 
Ocean’s bed, 
oe ine feoaa Gulf, the Red 
Sea and the Med- 

Iterranean—He's dead: 
The Ahkoond is dead! 


For the Abhoond TI ynour, 
Who wouldn’ 
He strove to disregard the message steTt 
But he Ahkoodn’t. 
Dead, dead, dead: 
(Sorrow, Swats) 
Swats wha hae wi’ Ahkoond bied, 
Swats whom he hath often led 
Onward to a gory bed, 


The general municipal set-up in| Tears shed 


Canada is not well understood by 
the average citizen who seldom has 
an opportunity to see the whole pic- 
ture presented by one who under- 


stands what is involved. A chapter | But lain ‘mid 


is devoted to a discussion of the 
duties and responsibilities of the 
municipal council and officials. 


Mr. a is. comptroller- 
treasurer ork township, Ontari 
and his book should be , 
valuable to municipal officers and 
students who are interested in the 
ractical workings of the system. 
e a reader, however, is 
likely to find it too technical and 
detailed for 


Shed tears like water. 
t Ahkoond is dead! 
t Swats the matter! 


Mourn, city of Swat, 

Your great Ahkoond is not 

worms to oe. _ caught 
alone, his sou ankoond) 


Your 


His mortal part 
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Business Holds Ground 
Despite Stock Scare 


yajor Factors Continue Favorable Though Losses in 
Stock Market and Agricultural Prices May 
Restrict Future Purchasing 


qhis week continues to witness a marked discrepancy between busi- 
gnd stock market trends. The former. both in Canada and in those 
mrs with which our trade is most significant maintains its trend of 
rate recovery while securities prices have continued to fluctuate 


set mostly downward. 


por this strange difference it is conceded on all sides that the inter- 


Pr 
Y blame. 
ypternatio 

ressed 


oy week may be considered a much better one than its predecessor, 
in, a strictly business sense the bulk of reports from Halifax to 


qecuver continue satisfactory. Retail trade even in western drought 


has gained moderately over a year ago. Activity in mining, steel 
pi newsprint industries continues at a high level. Fall construction 
aers are promising and hardware, plumbing and paint sales are climb- 
yg toward new records. The clothing trade has been stimulated by early 


gi) buyi 


ing following cooler weather. Heavy imports of raw materials 


ga as cotton, rubber and oil indicate no lack of confidence on the part 


¢ mali 
earloaciDg 


y manufacturing industries. Steadily expanding external trade and 
gures demonstrate that more goods are moving now than a 


war ago. Automobile sales are more quiet but this is a natural develop- 


‘st in view of impending new 
pent * « 


models next month. 


On the other side of the picture must be recorded some, possibly tem-| of 1996. 


Air Mail Rates 
Cut By Ottawa 


nal situation and nervous amateur stock traders are almost entirely | sta 
The last few days, however, have registered improvement in | ery 
nal relations in Europe and because of the eventual effect aj Td 
stock market would have on general business, to that extent 


Dominion Stores 
Sales are Down 


Last 4-week Period Shows 
4.68% Decrease—Year’s 
Total Still Up 


weeks 
pared with the corresponding period 
Actual sales for the 1937 


nry, curtailment in buying of luxury products due to stock market} period were $1.399,045 against $1,- 


a 
jpses. If 
gon in pur 
pouses, paint 


these prove more or less permanent then there will be a reStric- | 467,763. The company operated 16 
chases of high priced motor cars, furniture, built-to-order | fewer stores ig the four weeks ended 
ings and other objects of art, jewellery and Christmas gifts. 7 


Sept. 4, 1937. 


Since Dominion Stores brought out 


The immediate outlook for lumber industry is not as buoyant as six their six months statement for the 
goths ago with softening of export markets, higher ocean freight rates, | period ended June 12, 1937, showing 
gd current overproduction of semi-finished supplies in British Columbia. | a net profit of $34,178 compared with 


pecently, too, 


rural areas, particularly on the prairies. 


there has been some easing in agricultural prices which | @ loss of $36,992 in 1936, sales for each 
7H « ontinued will result, of course, in less than anticipated buying power four-week period have shown a pro- 
mificant. The “a. 


gressively greater decrease in com- 
parison to 1936. For the nine periods 
to Sept. 4, 1937, sales have shown an 


Regarding the stock scare in United States and any possible con-/| increase of $62,502, or 0.47%. 


pection 


between it and general trade, Business- Week has this to say: 


“Explanations ranged from war scares to the prospect for lower 


rofit margins in coming 


months and to fears that autumnal] business 


ul fall short of earlier expectations, But Wall Street is easily given 


recent weeks, 


steel, 
out in 


held at the highest levels since 1929, largely because backlogs have been 
heavy." In many lines the lull in new buying has been welcomed, giving 
mills a chance to speed up deliveries on old business. With the advent 


of cooler weather, however, 


Business Indicators 


Agriculture—Flour exports con- 
tue fo show decline in volume 
though more than holding own in 
dolar value. Wheat exports due 
to short crop and liquidation of 
big carryover last year are run- 
ning sharply below 1936. Latest 
figures of livestock marketings 
indicate greater volume, especially 
in hogs, over year ago. 
Railways—Despite small crop of 
wheat now being moved, carload- 
ing figures continue to improve 
wih cumulative to first week in 
September 10% over same period 
ayer ago. Explanation is due, of 
course, to. increased loadings of 


general freight and ore this year. 
Gross earnings C.N.R. increasing 
big lead over 1936. Those of 
C.P.R. branch lines of which are 
more concentrated in western 
drought area, however, are begin- 
ning to show moderate recession. 

Manufacturing—Most factors in- 
dicate increased activity. Shoe 
production, imports oil, cotton and 
rubber, cigarette consumption, all 
higher. 

Current trend in Canadian busi- 
ness is shown by The Financial 
Post’s index of business activity, 
with new figures for the week 
marked thus: 


BUSINESS INDICATORS 


fransportation— 

Car loadings, week (Sept. 4) . 
CN.R gr. earn., wk. (Sept. 7) 
CPR. gr. earn., wk. (Sept. 7) 
CPR. net revenue (July) .... 
CNR. net revenue (July) .... 
Business Conditions— 

Weekly index, D.B.S. (Sept. 4) 
Financial Post index (July) .«. 
bon and Steel (July)— 

Pig iron production (tons) see 
Stee] ingots and castings 

prod. (tons) 
Astemobiles (Number)— 
Passenger Cars: 

Domestic sales* (July) eseee 8, 


Factory output (July) eee 12,51 


Trucks and Buses: 
Domestic.sales* (July) eseee 3, 
Factory output (July) « 

Exports (July) 


3,917,629 $ 
4,398,290 $ 


Cons. contracts (Aug.) ee 
Production (June)— 
Cement, bbls. ...ccccsccee 
Gypsum, tons 
Clay 
Agriculture— 
Flour prod., bbls. (July) 
Flour exp., bbls. (August) ..+. 
Wheat exp., bus. (August) «s+. 
Cattle sales (July) 
Hog sales (July) seeeeee eececee 
Newsprint (tons) —~ 
Production (August) ..ccssees 
rts, tons (July) 
Mining— 
Coal prod., tons (June) 
on imports, tons (June) s+. 
Old prod., fine oz. (June) ... 
Nickel prod., Ib. (June? 
Copper prod., Ib. (June) 
Employment D.B.S. Index (Aug. 1)— 
industries 
Manufacturing 
Electric Power Output (July): 
Total monthly m.k.h.f 
e (July)— 
Retail trade (index no. of sales) 
Wholesale trade (July) 
t. store sales (June)e 
Ctry gen. store sales (June)e 


8.6 
Imports (July) $ 71,995,940 § 
$ 100,142,396 § 


(July) 
Other industrial Factors— 
Dressed lumber exp: 
M bd. ft. (July) 
Boot & shoe prod., pr. (July) 
Crude petrol., imp. gal. (July) 
Cotton imports, Ib. (July) .... s 
Raw rubber imp., Ib. (July) .. 
Cigarette cons. (July) No.f ...- 
teeae (Ib.)— 
elting & sales§ (raw 
Manufactured§ om eeeees 
Finance — 
Bank debits (July) t 
Bond sales (July) 
Life insurance (July) 


*D.B.S. All-Canade figure compres are r 


1000's omitted, . §For 4 weeks 
Percentage increase over last year. 


5,428 
8,127 


171,241 
42,055,533 
4164,723,274 
12,324,000 
44,359,000 
0654, 


8,192 


1,690 
2,283 


21,462 
36,436 
4,561 42,614 
696,934 $ 23,023,973 $ 16,489,981 
a oraeee $ 28,004,074 $ 20,631,549 
15,596,100 $ 156,691,900 $ 111,113,100 
2,000,323 1,629,620 
Te 00D 377,930 265,734 
344,000 $ 1,506,631 $ 1,260,700 
300, 7,146,758 7,828,026 
387.728 2,700,279 
21,157,268 58,871,691 
ats 464,533 
66 597,087 


2,416,016 
1,936,745 


3,123, 
141,666,362 
454,705 
524,590 


2,033,943 


270, 
oD 1,594,343 


234,049 


1,037,700 
1 


1 ’ 
14,070,000 
31,421,070 


105.6 
104.9 


2,021,147 


e778 
8.2 


53,820,004 § 452,811,629 $ 347,625,647 
84,968,284 $ 625,949,871 $ 509,514,235 


153,897 


000 $7'500.412 
569,200 «3,710,150 


96,510,220 453,006,321 
93,841,054 435,152,152 


g SSF sloth § bears 
68,385, f, 

; 31,306,000 $ 225,100,000 $ 212,663,000 

om of the Canadian total. 


A Useful Booklet for Investors 


Information on securities of 58 public utility and 
industrial companies is given in the new edition of 
éur booklet “Canadian Corporation Issues”. Investors 
will find it useful in appraising present holdings or 
as a preliminary guide to further investment. 


Copies free on request. 
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Hopeful But Ci 


Favorable. Picture 
> ‘Uncertainti 


ness for the year to date has been 
running moderately’ above 1936, 
which in turn was well above all 
predecessors back to 1930. Normal- 
ly Canada would face the next six 
months with no worries. 


Tied With U. 8, and U. K. 


But the business outlook is not as 
simple as that. Prosperous condi- 
tions in one country alone are not 
enough for continued improvement, 
For Canada the business outlook 
must also continue favorable in both 
the United States and Great Britain; 
chief markets for the absorption of 
Canadian exports, chief sources of 
Canadian imports. 

Business prognosticators.in the 
United States confess themselves 
somewhat puzzled over the present 
extension of the usual summer 
slump into the first month of fall 
In general, however, despite the un- 
certainty in the stock market no 
sharp decline is feared, but rather 
an extended period, possibly up to 
seven or eight months, of dull times. 


[ Background of Business | 


Background of Business 


No Groceries 

“We have no intention whatever 
of going into the grocery business,” 
L. J. Harrington, general manager 
of Woolworth Limited, tells Cana- 
dian Grocer. Recently the addition 
of groceries to many variety chains 
in the United States was predicted, 
and expansion in new store con- 
struction in Canada by many of 
these companies was interpreted in 
some quarters as heralding a simi- 
lar departure here. 

Some years ago, states Canadian 
Grocer, a few of the Woolworth 
stores in the larger cities in Canada 
did add grocery departments, but 
they were discontinued after a brief 
spell, 


‘Cars Up in Europe 


As on this continent, prices for 
motor cars are generally advancing 


| Foreign Business| 


United States Department of 
Commerce reviews foreign business 
as follows: 

China—Attempts have been made 
to reopen some factories and offices 


205} in Shanghai but business has re- 


mained practically at a standstill; 
small depositors are now being per- 
mitted to withdraw funds from 
banks; many shipments intended for 
Shanghai now being diverted to 
Hong Kong. : 
—Last year’s gains main- 
tained through the early part of this 
year, with foreign trade larger and 
progress in industry and railway 


804 | construction. 


Egypt—Foreign trade for the first 
half of year more favorable. 

Union of Africa—F ollowing 
a decline which began in May, 
wholesale and retail trade now 
steady at a lower level. 

Irish Free State—Industries con- 
tinue to expand and agricultural 
prices have im 

Mexico—Hesitancy growing out of 
the uncertainty of the petroleum in- 
dustry, and attendant industrial op- 
erations, was accentuated in August 
by normal seasonal business decline. 

Costa Rica — The Government's 
emergency measures for coping 
with rising prices of domestic food- 
— have been generally success- 


Honduras—Slight stimulation fol- 
lowed payment of back salaries to 
Government employees; collections 


‘The Government's abol- 
ishment of exchange and export con- 
trol has resulted in weakening the 
foreign exchange position of the 


'920,602 | Sucre and increasing prices of export 


and import commodities. 

Brazil—Although coffee exports 
have declined and foreign demand 
has been small, the merchandising 
and domestic manefacturing situa- 
tion remains at a high level. 


Corporation 


Limited 


in Eufope. Recently increases rang- 
ing from 6 to 11% have been put 
into effect in Britain and Czecho- 
slovakia with French producers fol- 
lowing, where upward revisions 
range up to 12%. In Italy and 
Sweden similar moves have been 
made though the advances were of 
a@ more moderate order, Germany, 
contrary to the general trend, has 
witnessed a slight reduction on 
larger cars, though there has been 
no change in other models, 

” s' « 

et iJ * 


Men Buy Lotions 


Drug Merchandising reports a 
remarkable increase in the sale of 
toiletries for men. A few years 
ago, it is stated, most of this business 
was done around Christmas time, 
purchases being largely made by 
women as gifts for husbands, fathers 
and brothers. Apparently the men 
like such things as shaving lotions, 
bath oils, hair preparations, deodor- 
ants, a sunburn preparations 
throughout the rest of the year, so 
have now been buying themselves. 
One manufacturer is quoted as re- 
porting a 50% increase of sales in 
the last year. ; 


Trailer Laws 

The Alberta Government has de- 
cided that the ordinary automobile 
trailer is a temporary house and 
announces regulations dealing with 
it. As reported by Canadian Auto- 
motive Trade, the trailer is des- 
cribed as‘a “vehicle towed or drawn 
by an automobile or other means 
and constructed and equipped for 
the occupation and comfort of per- 
sons while travelling from one des- 
tination to another.” Overnight 
parking of trailers on the public 
streets of any city, town, village or 
hamlet in Alberta is prohibited. 
Visitors or persons wishing to park 
their trailers on land belonging to 
some other persons and to use a 
trailer as a temporary residence for 
a period not exceeding 48 hours may 
do so if the land owner obtains 
permission from the local board of 
health. 


Beating the 
Gun! 


Most automobile 
introduce 


481 University Avenue 
Toronto, Canada 


ch 
now charging: Imports, too, sh 
no of reduction in British 
eters cnthiites of its raw ma- 
terial requirements.” 
But the Economist finds consider- 


; on the contrary, it is im- 

to. imagine residential 
g continuing indefinitely on 
anything like the present scale. 
Moreover, in the last few months 
the first sign of impending decline 
has appeared. 


“Another danger signal can be 


last | sound in the rise of prices There 


unchanged. 
Demand for goods is there. Money 
is cheap and plentiful and is in the 
hands of large numbers of people 
who can be counted upon to spend 
satietiy "petace: outpaces eapertcio: 
rices un és 

tles in’ the milnds of people with 
money. But once the adjustments 
now en et ne eee 


The United States picture on 
to be remarkably similar to that of 
Canada. There, the construction in- 
dustry was counted on to take up 
the slack in employment and start 
people spending. While in both 
countries there has been very con- 
siderable pick-up, backlogs in hous- 
ing, industrial and engineering 
branches of the industry remain 
enormous. 

One difference in the outlook of 
Canada and the United States, how- 
ever, occurs in farm revenue. Across 
the line a large crop of wheat and 
other grains is being garnered, the 
first big harvest in five years and 
the most valuable in the last 10. 
While farm, buying power in Can- 
ada is continuing to improve, the 
increase cannot equal that in the 
mid-western states. 


Unsettled in Britain 


In Great Britain the situation ap- 
pears clearer with the highly 
esteemed London Economist advis- 
ing caution, predicting no crash but 
further unsettlement. When turning 
to the situation in the United King- 
dom, however, it should be realized 
that present recovery. started earlier 
than either in Canada or the United 
States and that the all-important 


another forward | 


are many industries which are 
stimulated by a rise in prices, which 
is, indeed, one of the most usual ac- 
companiments of high business 
activity. But British recovery has 
been founded to a very large extent 
on the increased purchasing power 
of the masses and, to this same ex- 
tent, a rising cost of living will 
necessitate industrial adjustments. 

“Of possibly greater significance 
than either a fall in building or ris- 
ing prices, however, is the subtle 
change in psychology which has 
been discernible in thé markets 
since the beginning of this year. The 
Stock Exchange reached its peak in 
January, and industrial shares have 
since fallen by fully 10%. What is 
more, the symptoms of a ‘bear’ mar- 
ket have appeared: bad news has in- 
variably put prices down, while 
good news has been unable to rally 
them to an equivalent extent. It is 
easy, too easy, to dismiss this as 
merely. ‘nerves in the City.’ The 
fact is that the Stock Exchange has 
an excellent record as a barometer 
of coming changes. 


[Bankruptcies | 


The Canada Gazette announces 
meetings of the creditors in the 
matter of: 


Arden Gold C 
Plourde Bros., 
Jacobi Ltd., Phili 


Tobetson, N. R., 
Brown, B., a 


.» Port Neville, B.C. 
undston, N.B 


B., Toronto. ; 
tham, Ont. 


Belletéte, E., Mon 

Grimard, r Montreal, 

ae E., Ste,.Louis Bon Secours. 
ult, ‘H, Montreal. 
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Investment Requirements | 

No two persons have quitethesame  =—si 
circumstances or obligations to con- 
sider in their investment 
affairs. It is the aim of this organiza- 
tion to make such investment sug- 
gestions as will best suit the 
requirements of individual 
Inquiries are invited at our Branch 

nearest to you 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


Business Established 1889 
TORONTO 
Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria Mow York London, Eng. 


MCLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR « Co. 


Metropolitan Building, Toronto 
Od Telephone: Elgin 0168 


Correspondents in New York and London, Englend, 


Gatineau Power Company 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
Par Value $100 


These shares are listed on the Toronto 
‘Stock Exchange and the Montreal Curb. 
At present levels, around 70—7114, we 
regard these shares as attractive. An 
analysis will be mailed upon request. 


W. C. PITFIELD & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Investment Dealers 
. MONTREAL 


Offering a Complete Investment Service 


Direct wire from Halifax to Vancouver, 
connecting with New York. 


Royal Canadian Corps of Signals | 


MOVES FROM CAMP BORDEN 


TO 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


Since 1933 the mod 
shown above, 


Two of the new Barracks Blocks, living quarters for single men. 


200 Officers and Men transferred 
to new headquarters here 


Of the 200 “all ranks” coming to Kingston with the Signallers, 150 are 
single officers and men and 50 are married men, heads of families. 
This means 50 new homes for Kingston and district at one stroke. 
Altogether, men, women and children, the new group will amount to 
some 350 individuals . . . all potential customers. 


have been under construction. 


ern buildings, some of which are 


There 


are now five units completed and others are still to be 
erected after the Corps has moved in. They are situ- 
ated on Barriefield, just a short distance outside of 
Kingston and near the Royal Military College. 


This means MORE PAYROLLS, MORE BUYING POWER, 
MORE RESULTS FROM ADVERTISING, in Kingston. 


The Kingston Whig Standard 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


.  W. J. COYLE, Advertising Manager 
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CHANCES... 


It’s annoying when a run starts 
in a silk stocking. It’s even more 
annoying—and expensive—when 
a run stops unexpectedly in your 
mimeographing department. Why 
risk time-taking hold-ups? Pro- 
vincial’s Script Mimeo Bond ends 
sticking and halting, runs smooth- 
ly and evenly. 

Its wide range of colors . . . white, 
blue, pink,.canary, buff, green and 
gold ... offers abundant scope 
for originality in mimeographed 
items. Sold by leading paper 
merchants from coast to coast. 
Made in Canada by Provincial 
Paper Limited, Toronto. 


A NEW PROVINCIAL PAPER 


Consul Misco Donel 


ee 7 ina 
Canadian Pacific Express | 
Travellers Cheques 


Are World Currency 


Get them from any agentof the 
Canadian Pacific & most Banks 


We Manufacture 


Barber Ellis 
of Canada. Limited 


TORONTO - BRANTFORD 
BRANCHES FROM COAST TO COAST 


CATIMES 


_ YOUR HAND PRESSURE 


ty brcch| 
vA A, 


VENUS- 


VELVET 
teowoeee LEADS/ 


son exerts 2 tbs. 

of pressure on 0 peacil point wher writing. 
Bus, by test, the breaking point of a 
Venu-Velvet is 8.45 Ibs. A margin of 
sdlety against broken leads of over 
400%1 And Venus-Velvet offers you a 
supesemooth lead that makes writing a 
pheamre. For economy and satisfaction 

 —dnsist on Venus- Velvet. 


ae 


KE|Stockbrokers Divided | 


On Future of Market 


(Continued from page 1) 


late stocks advantageously. The in- 
vestor may be called upon to exer- 


cise a certain amount of patience,| that occurred in stock markets last 


but this is a virtue which in invest- 
ment practice is often well reward- 
ed. The present ‘bull’ market is, we 
think, still in its prime, and we ex- 
pect Canadian share prices in gen- 
eral to be well above present levels 
before this time next year.” 
* a * 

H. B. Housser, of H. B. Housser 
& Co.: 

“In view of the unsettled interna- 
tional situation and the uncertain- 
ties contingent thereon, we suggest 
a side-line position at the present 
time. Nevertheless, having regard 
to the business situation—generally 
improved earnings in industry—and 
the recent heavy liquidation in the 
security market, we believe pur- 
chases of good stock at present levels 
hold attractive investment and 
“speculative possibilities.” 

- * a 

E. R. Angus, of Angus & Co.: 

“It is our opinion that stock prices 
are headed for lower levels and that 
we have already witnessed the high 
levels for this year. We believe that 
we are currently in a ‘bear’ market 
and have been since last March. How- 
ever, indications are that prolonged 
liquidation similar to that which 
took place subsequent to 1929 is un- 
likely. Our feeling is that the pres- 
ent bears’ market signals an inter- 
ruption in the upward trend of busi- 
ness rather than the end of it. Con- 
ditions are in no way comparable to 
those which precipitated the 1929 
crash. Brokers’ loans are compara- 
tively small, call money rates are 
low, commercial loans continue re- 
stricted, construction is still at a 
relatively low ebb and stock prices 
are not out of line with corporate 
earnings. 

“In the past there has usually been 
ample evidence of a reversal in 
downward trend and for those who 
take ‘the trouble to watch and study 
the market from this point, there 
will be opportunities for profit.” 

o * > 


T. H. Roadhouse, of Doherty Road- 
house & Co.: 

“It is our judgment this is a buy- 
er’s market, or to put it in another 
way, common stock and investment 
securities which for some consider- 
able time have been in what we con- 
sidered weaker hands, are as we see 
it definitely passing into stronger 
hands and the type of buying, from 
our observation, is extremely de- 
sirable, and certainly in a short 
time will make itself felt. Over a 
cycle of nine to twelve months 
should show those who are now tak- 
ing advantage of these grand pur- 
chasing opportunities, considerable 
profit.” 

a * 
H. G. Stanton, of Mara & McCarthy: 

“With international conditions so 
unsettled and uncertain, it would 
seem advisable for investors to study 
day to day developments and be 
governed by events as they indicate 
trends. 

Selected dividend-paying Can- 
adian ‘securities would appear to be 
less liable to suffer earning loss in 
event of: European complications, 
than companies gvith large interna- 
tional earning résources. This isa 
feature that should not be overlook- 
ed should further uncertainties 
develop.” 

oe » 


F. B. Porter, of H. L. Plummer & 


Co.: 

“We are of the opinion that during 
the next 12 months stock prices will 
be at a higher level in the majority 


and dividends will prove a profit- 
able investment. However, the world 
political situation, particularly in 
the Far East and Europe is so cloud- 
ed at the present time that when 
making purchases one should be 
prepared to stand the shock of mar- 
ket irregularities that are bound to 
occur before an adjustment is 
effected.” 
” * 


ss Duggan, of Duncanson, White 
0.: . 

“We consider that the present 
weakness in the market is discount- 
ing poor business ahead, and we 
would refrain from purchasing 
stocks until such time as the mar- 
ket flattens out and becomes dull. 
According to the Dow theory, the 
averages have confirmed the exist- 
ence of a six-months-old bear mar- 
ket, and we consider accounts 
— be kept in a very liquid posi- 

on. 

” + B ” 


Seymour Trent, of Hambly, Peaker 
& Trent: 

“We are of the opinion that our 
better junior golds, some of the 
senior golds, and a few selected in- 


This view will naturally be revised 
in case of a general collapse of inter- 
national relationships.” _ 

* = s 


Draper Dobie, of Draper Dobie & 
0.5 ‘ ¢ : 


tstanding factors. 
mic and the other is political. 
“Undoubtedly the severe fiecline 


week was atributed to apprehension 
that conflicts in Spain and China 
would lead to serious complications. 
Obviously this international political 
cannot be ignored. Another 
political aspect that has played its 
part in the stock market is the tend- 
ency of some governments to regu- 
or dly speaking, omi 
roa , economic con- 
ditions in Canada, the United States, 
Great Britain and many other coun- 
tries, are favorable. The ground- 
work is laid, therefore, for definite 
expansion of business during the 
coming 12 months. 

“Spread of war that might involve 
Great Britain, France, Russia or 
possibly the United States, would 
prove a serious shock to the stock 
markets, as the start of the Great 
War proved. In the event of a gen- 
eral war, costs of operation of in- 
dustries undoubtedly would rise 
sharply, but in time expansion in 
sales should offset the rise in costs. 

“Granted hostilities are confined 
as at present, the stock market out- 
look for the next 12 months appears 
favorable.” sis 


John D. Irwin, of Moss Lawson & 


0.: ' 
“While it is quite possible that 
Canadian stocks will sell somewhat 
lower in the near future, I see no im- 
mediate reason for one to become 
panicky. Even though general busi- 
ness may be down from its recent 
peak, yet it is still good and appears 
reasonably bright for the autumn, 

“While Dominion of Canada se- 
curities continue to sell on such a 
low yield basis, why should prices 
of the better grade Canadian stocks 
continue to sink to unreasonable 
levels? 

“I believe people should purchase 
the better grade stocks on the breaks 
but not to have their accounts close 
to being vulnerable.” 

- - a 


D. G. Lorsch, of Lorsch & Co.: 
“It is our opinion that now is a 
good time to buy good stocks, be- 
lieving that there will be consider- 
able improvement in the market 
within the next twelve months.” 
* cf . 


C. H. Burgess, of C. H. Burgess & 
0.: 


“Any opinion must have its reser- 
vations based on: (1) Government 
interference with business; (2) Inter. 
national politics, or war. 

“I feel the stage is set for a rising 
market during the immediate future 
and should extend as long as 12 
months, The tremendous amount of 
idle money only waits some degree 
of confidence to put it to work. But 
confidence is lacking principally be- 
cause of the two conditions above 
mentioned. Of the three funda- 
mental principals in connection with 
any investment namely, security, in- 
terest return and liquidity, the lat- 
ter plays a greater part at the pres- 
ent than the first two. Government 
interference with business has pre- 
vented liquidity. 

“The international situation is 
anybody’s guess. We have been on 
the edge of war for so long that we 
have become in a measure inocu- 
lated to it. It is not unreasonable 
to think that the action of the mar- 
ket, should war now break out, may 
be different to what it was when 
war broke out in 1914. We ought 
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peace, war, or a continuation of the 
state of affairs which is a 
mixture of both. 
five years have seen a 
in markets and the last 
four years a fairly steady improve- 
ment in business, and-it might be 
therefore that this alone 
wo show that we must be about 
the end of the period of rising prices, 
and entering upon a couple of years 
of decline. But if this turns out to 
be the case, it will be the first time 
that a major upswing has ended 
without certain developments hav- 
ing taken place. Among these are 
tight money with high call rates, 
high volume of brokers’ loans, much 
lower bond prices, substantial activ- 
ity in real estate and a sustained 
boom in heavy industry. 

“The two bogeys of last spring’s 
decline, the danger of a lower gold 
price and the menace of the C.LO. 
seem both to have lost their influ- 
ence on the market, and it is just a 
question whether at the time they 
were merely the best scapegoats at 
hand upon which to hang the blame 
for a perfectly normal corrective 
reaction. 

“Of course the outbreak of a major 
war, particularly if Great Britain 
were involved, would cut across 
everything, and the shock effect 
alone would be drastic. The sub- 
sequent behaviour of the market 
would be greatly affected by the 
amount of goods which could be 
shipped from the American contin- 
ent through the barriers of hostile 
submarines and aircraft, and the 
amount of profit from such traffic 
that governments would allow to re- 
main in the hands of corporations.“ 
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Royal Windsor Apts. 
Bond Interest Unlikely 


Gross reyenue of Royal Windsor 
Apartments, Windsor, Ont., rose 
slightly in 1936 to $26,775 from $26,- 
373 in 1935. After adjusting taxes and 
ins’ ce to an annual basis, but not 
providing for depreciation, manage- 
ment or legal expenses, net revenue 
for 1936 was $8,586, a decrease of $843 
from 1935. This is accounted for by 
increased taxes. 

The London & Western Trusts Co., 
receiver and manager, reports that 
the building was well occupied 
throughout the year and the rental 
rates will be increased this fall. 

Interest on $340,750 of outstanding 
first mortgage bonds is in default 
from Nov. 25, 1930, and cannot be 
paid until prior claims are settled 
unless a sale of the property is made, 
No firm offers have yet been re- 
ceived. Claims prior to bondholders 
were $13,382 at Dec. 31, 1936, a reduc- 
tion of $8,365 in 1936. 


Ontario Building 
Interest Deferred 


Ontario Building Ltd., Montreal, 
has postponed payment of interest 
due 1, 1937, on its 6%% first 
mortgage bonds to March, 1938. It is 
understood that there is a possibility 
that the March, 1938, payment will 
also have to be deferred. 


The Eastern Crisis and 
Canadian Investors 


ave risks to 
value of 


"[ BE present situation in the Far East is filled 
with 


capital and trade. The 


ritish investments in China exceeds a 


billion dollars and Canada’s trade with Japan now 


amounts to about $40,000,000 annually. 


stitutes our largest 


0 is con- 
with any non-Empire 


country except the United States. 
What effect will Japan’s evident intention to 


dominate the Asiatic mainland 


have on Canadian 


business and Canadian investments? Will our 
enormous and profitable export trade with Japan 


—involving 
and im 


nickel, lead, 
t food supelion be drastically cur- 


» ZiNC, scrap iron 


tailed ? at steps, if any, should be taken now 
to protect investments and minimize the risk of 


loss ? 


These are questions to which we, as Investment 
Counsel, must give careful and continuous study 


in shapi 


and revising theinvestment programmes 


ents. They now assume an important 


and g fac- 


changing 


i 1S npg 
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4) 
HODGSON, ROBERTON & COMPANY =| 


437 ST. JAMES ST., WEST, MONTREAL 


Photo Blank & Stoller 

DOSCO APPOINTMENT 
C.B. Lang, who has been appointed 
ent and managing direc- 


tor of the new subsidiaries of Do- 
minion Steel & Coal Corporation, 
Ltd., recently from the 
United States Steel Corp. The sub- 
: alan Bridge Co Cc aaa 

, Cana e Co., Cana 
Steel Lands Co. Canadian Steel 
Corp. and Canadian Steel and Wire 
Co, . 


Directors—Arthur 
Kelly, C. B. Land, J. H. Gundy, J, A. 
Kilpatrick, D. W. Fraser. 


Butier Contracts 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Future contracts 
for the delivery of butter in the 
month of December were called for 
trading on the Canadian Commod- 
ity Exchange on Sept. 15. Effective 
Tuesday, Sept. 28, future contracts 
for the delivery of butter in the 
month of October will be called for 
trading. 


- Boweock, Hackett & Morgan 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchangs 
Telephone: Adelaide 0525 


520 Bay Street “ Toronto 


Twenty Outstanding Stocks 


To meet the desire of our clients for current in- 
formation on a well diversified list of repre- 
sentative Canadian stocks for investment, we have 
prepared a brief analysis and summary on twenty 
leading companies, with comments in each case on 
the outlook. 

: Pamphlet covering the entire list will be sent on 
request. 


MARA& MCCARTHY 


Montreal Curb Ma 
Exchange Inc. a 
, ADelaide 9151 


The to Stock Exchange 
— The Canadian Commodit 
320 Bay Street, TORONTO 


ATOUGH JOB-d4ut 
HEPBURN DID IT 


He Balanced Ontario’s Budget and Used 


$9,000,000 Surplus 


EFORE the Hepburn administration came into 
power the old Henry gang had been piling up 
deficit after deficit. 

For the year 1936-37, the Hepburn Government 
achieved a surplus of over $9,000,000. That surplus 
is being passed on to you in the form of reduced 


taxes IMMEDIATELY. 


Another Sunshine Budget 
Sound management, hard work and a strict “pay as 
you go” policy has turned former deficits into that 
substantial surplus. Furthermore, entire Govern- 
ment departments had to be cleaned out to make 


possible economy of government. 
Hepburn promised. 


out. 


All this Mr. 
All this Mr. Hepburn carried 


Now he promises more sunshine budgets, more sur- 
pluses to be passed on to you in the form of reduced 


Where the Revenue Dollar Goes 
In the last year of the discredited Henry gang, 42.62 
cents out of every dollar of revenue were used for 
fixed charges on public debt. That left only 57.38 ° 
cents out of every dollar of revenue to meet current 
nses—education, road maintenance and other 


taxes, 


expe’ e 
public services. Ima 


gine a wage earner having to 


take nearly half his daily wage to pay the “inter- 


est” on his debts! 


Today—under the Hepburn Administration—only 
25.5 cents out of every dollar of revenue are re- 
quired to meet fixed charges, leaving 74.5 cents for 
your public services. 

Mr. Hepburn promised sound business management 
for the Province; Mr. Hepburn has kept his promise. 


Debt Reduced $33,000,000.00 


In the year ending March 31, 1937, the Hepburn 
Government showed a gross debt reduction of $33,- 
098,165.39 — the first gross debt reduction in thirty 


years, 


Carry On, 


_ Issued by Ontario Liberal Association, 


Hepburn! 


for Tax Reductions 


Taxes Reduced 
Hepburn’s financial policy made possible: 


1, Assumption by the Province of the entire cost 
of Mothers’ Allowances, a saving to the Muni- 
cipal Taxpayers of $2,100,000.00 per year; 


Assumption of the Municipalities’ share of the 
Old Age Pensions, a saving to the Taxpayers of 
over $1,000,000.00 a year; 


Cancellation of the Amusement Tax at a saving 
of $3,000,000.00 per year; 


Abolition of Students’ examination fees, $170,- 
000.00 per year; 


Increase of Township Road subsidy from 40 to 
50 per cent., $400,000.00 per year; 


Payment of entire cost of pensions to the blind, 
. $300,000.00 per year; 


Cancellation of the 20 per cent. levy formerly 
made u the Counties toward the cost of 
Provincial Highways has resulted in a saving to 
the Counties of over $2,700,000.00 to date and 
will save this year (1937-38) a further $2,- 
000,000.00; 


A subsidy of one mill on the dollar was given to 
every municipality in Ontario, relieving the 
Taxpayers to the extent of $2,933,500.00; 


Reduction in motor vehicle rates of $5 per car 
will mean a saving to owners of over $2,500,- 
000.00 a year; 

The rates for Hydro-Electric Power have also 


been reduced, resulting in a saving to the people 
of $4,800,000.00. re . ’ 
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= pay first 


‘What We Don’t Do: 


What We Do: 


1. Give information on Canadian securities to 
Financial Post subscribers, 


2. Publish anonymously letters of general in- 


terest. 


3. Supply facts rather than opiniors 


Three-cent stamp and addtess label We... 
closed. Address letters to 7 ; . cial 


Canada Bud 

what is the capitalization of 
da Bud Breweries Lid.?-I 
interested in the stock and 
ould appreciate an appraisal of 

the company’s outlook. 
Capital of Canada Bud Breweries 
psists solely of 150,000 shares of 
gommon. In the six months ended 
june 30, 1937, it reported net profit 
$62,352 compared with $47,381 in 
the corresponding period of 1936. 
gernings in the 1937 period were 42 
gents against 32 cents a share in the 
half year. Dividends of 40 cents 
g share were paid in each period. 
qe company earned its largest net 
ofits since 1931 in 1936, made pos- 
gble largely through economy and 
increased volume. Earnings per 
re were $1.12 and, judging from 
results of the first half of 1937, earn- 
ings for 1937 are likely to be higher. 
The company sells about 85% of its 
r in bottles, which is consider- 
sbly higher than the average for the 
iedustry and gives best earnings. 
with the stock selling around $8 a 
sare the present annual dividend 
nie of 80 cents a year gives a yield 
ofapproximately 10% but it has been 
generally true that the stocks of 
brewing or distilling companies sell 
her yield basis than those 


on a ° 
industries. 


of most 


Acadia Apartments 
Can you give me a report on 
Acadia Aparments, Ltd., first 
mortgage bonds? 
Acadia Apartments, Ltd., showed 
net income o& $32,183 in the year 
ended April 30, 1937, against $29,- 
‘7 in the preceding year as a re- 
wit of small adyances in rentals. 
This is less than necessary to 
first mortgage bond interest 
in full which would require 
$51.789 and there is also a 
general mortgage interest charge of 
$10,500. After deducting’ the above 
two items and depreciation of $22,- 
553, a net loss for the past year of 
$1918 was shown, All taxes have 
been paid. The company, on Sept. 
}, 1927, paid bond coupons origin- 
ally due Sept. 1, 1934. The last pre- 
vious payment was made on Sept. 
1, 1986. The ccmpany states that 
there is no prospect at the present 
time of payment of bond interest in 
full as this will have to await in- 
creases in rent and leasing of apart- 
ments now vacant. 


Thayers Ltd. 


I would appreciate a report on 
the capitalization and earnings of 
Thayers Ltd. 

Thayers Ltd. has a capital of 9,550 
preferred shares and 50,454 common. 
Itisin the oil distributing business 
and depends for its profits on the 
read between wholesale and re- 

In 1936 there was a net 
profit of $38,800, compared with 
$31,661 in 1935. Earnings have been 
above preferred dividend require- 
ments but the full dividend was not 
paid last year and there is con- 
sequently no prospect of common 
dividends at the moment. The com- 
pany has recently increased its 
working capital, but the earnings 
record has been rather erratic. An 
Ontario incorporated firm, Thayers 
I always give complete 
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Aleoma Steel 

Can you give me a report on 
Algcma Steel Corp. and the out- 
look for the company? 

Algoma Steel Corp. has been re- 
organized, and large amounts of 
n€w capital have been invested. In 
addition to bank loans, the company 

thorized an issue of 5% 
e bonds of $5 millions, to 
to the expansion pro- 
ie. The capital stock consists 
preferred of $100 each on 
waic} idends are non-cumulative 
until 1940 and 398,900 common Pre- 
‘erred dividends have not been paid, 
and thus there is no immediate pros- 
pect of dividends on the common 
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shares. in the year ended 
April 30, 1937, amounted to $8.63 
a share on the preferred, compared 
with $22.41 a share in the 
year. Profits for the common drop- 
ped to 20 cents a share from over $1. 
It is anticipated that earnings will 
be higher in the current year and for 
the three months ended July 31, 
1937, improvement was shown. ~ 
The outlook for the company and 
earnings rests largely on the pro- 
gramme of diversification of pro- 
duction. Formerly, it depended al- 
most entirely upon orders for rails 
for its volume, It is now obtaining 
increased business from the con- 
struction and building trades, — 


Supertest Pete. 


I would appreciate information 
as to the capitalization and finan- 
cial position of Supertest Petro- 
leum Corp. 

Supertest Petroleum Corp. has a 
capital of $200,000 of 6% preferred 
stock, 25,000 of common, and 85,000 
shares of ordinary stock. In 1936 it 
reported profits equivalent to $3.23 
a share on the common and ordin- 
ary stock. It has continued the 
annual dividend of $1 a share and in 
July paid an extra of 25 cents. The 
company has had a record of stabil- 
ity. It has slightly more current 
liabilities than current assets, most 
of the liabilities consisting of trade 
accounts payable. It depends for its 
earnings on the spread between the 
wholesale price paid for gasoline 
and oil and the retail price réceived 
through its 500 service stations. Con- 
sequently, it is more vulnerable to 
such levies as sales taxes than are 
companies who‘have profits from oil 
production as well as from distribu- 
tion, arid has somewhat less scope 
for fluctuations in profits. 


Withholding Tax Rebate 


Can you advise me whaf pro- 
cedure is necessary to obtain the 
5% rebate of tax deducted from 
United States dividends? Are the 
companies making the deduction 
under obligation to make a re- 
fund and is the rebate retroactive 
to 1936? ; 
The agreement between Canada 

and the United States reducing the 
“withholding tax” from 10% to 5% 
was passed some time ago by the 
Dominion Parliament, but has only 
recently been ratified by the U.S. 
Senate. For a Canadian to collect a 
rebate of tax which has been with- 
held from dividends or bond interest 
payable to him since July 1, 1936, it 
is necessary for him to complete an 
application form. Application for re- 
bate forms should be made to the 
source of tax payments, either 
through the United States company 
that deducted taxes from the divi- 
dend, or to the bank or trust com- 
pany that made the deductions.from 
bond coupons. If ‘would be néces- 
sary for the Canadian. investor mak- 
ing such a claim to prove his Can- 
adian nationality and to establish 
his ownership of the securities in 
question. The companies involved 
are under no obligation to refund 
this tax until the proper rebate forms 
have been filed. The rebates are 
retroactive from July 1, 1936. 


Loblaw A and B 


Please explain the difference 
between the class A and B shares 
of Loblaw Groceterias. 


There are two principal differ- 
ences between class A and class B 
shares of Loblaw Groceterias Co. 
The class A shares carry a cumula- 
tive preferred dividend of 50 cents, 
before anything can be paid on the 
class B stock. At present, dividends 
of $1 a share are being paid on both 
classes of stock, and an extra divi- 
dend of 12%. cents a share was also 
paid this year. The other difference 
is that class A shares are entitled to 
vote only if the 50-cent dividend is 
in arrears for one year. The class A 
shares sell somewhat higher than 
class B shares which indicates that 
the stock market places a higher 
value on the initial preference of 50 
cents a share than upon the right to 
vote. The _past year’s earnings 
amounted to $1.35 a share on both 
classes of stock and earnings are 


M. & O. Paper Bonds 


I have been dealing in Minne- 
sota & Ontario long-term bends 
since the price was about $26. At 
present I am carrying $25,000 of 
these bonds and am wondering 
about this compariy’s future and 
the bonds. 


I understand there is about $390 
of back interest owing on each 
$1,000 bond. In a reorganization 
would the $390 likely be paid? 
Have you any information that 
there may be a reorganization 
soon, or do you expect that inter- 
est payments will be resumed in 
19387 
You are correct in your informa- 


tion that there is 39% back interest 
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owing on your 6% bonds of Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Co. It seems 
very unlikely that the 39% would be 
paid in cash in any capital reorgani- 
zation. The company will probably 
require additional capital and the 
whole debt charge, including the 
accrued interest, will probably be 
capitalized. We have not, as yet, de- 
tails of the forthcoming reorganiza- 
tion plan, but it is being worked out 
by the bondholders’ committee. 

The company’s position has im- 
proved in recent months, and for the 
first half of 1937 the receivership was 
able to earn about 40% of the bond 
interest charges for the period, but 
before allowing for depreciation and 
depletion. At any rate, it is making 
headway, and has considerable di- 
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in reorganization, It is | ings 


seems likely 

doubtful whether reorganization can 
be completed soon enough to allow 
interest payments before the latter 
months of 1938 or perhaps 1939. i 


Lake Sulphite 


I would appreciate it if you 
would give me some information 
on Lake Sulphite Pulp Co. 


Lake Sulphite Pulp Co. is a new 
concern which’ is constructing a 
bleached sulphite mill at the mouth 
of the Nipigon River on Lake Su- 
perior. Plans call for the mill to be 
in production by June 1, 1938. 
Bleached pulp of the highest grade 
for paper manufacture will be pro- 
duced at the beginning, but the mill 
is so designed that a change im qual- 
ity to a pulp suitable for rayon 
manufacture may be undertaken 
with a minimum of alteration and 
new equipment. The initial capa- 
city of the mill will be 200 tons per 
day, or 60,000 tons per annum. 

Recently the company acquired 
all the outstanding shares of Nipi- 
gon Corp., which owns a ground- 
wood pulp mill with a daily capa- 
city of 40 tons at Nipigon, Ont. 
Through acquisition of this com- 
pany, Lake Sulphite acquired an 
additional 1,397 square miles of tim- 
ber limits. It now has over 3,000 
square miles of timber limits. 

The company reports that over 
80% of next year’s mill output has 
been sold at 1938 contract prices. 
The contract price for bleached sul- 
phite pulp is now $70 per ton, as 
compared with a price of about $55 
a ton in the first quarter of 1937. 
In April, 1937, mill costs, based on 
the then current wages and prices 
of materials, were estimated at 
$39.75 per ton, 

The total cost of the company’s 
mill is estimated at slightly over $5 
millions. The company has outstand- 
ing 150,000 common shares which 
were sold at $26.50 a share and $3 
millions of bonds have been under- 
written. 


Calgary Power 
I have been told that Calgary 

Power Co. is not in a very good 

financial position at the present 

time,-and as I hold some of its 
preferred stock I would appreci- 
ate your comments, 

You appear to have been misin- 
formed in regard to the position of 
Calgary Power Co. The company 
has always earned its preferred 
dividend requirements an@.last year 
earnings on the preferred were 
$6.47 a share as compared with 
dividend requirements of $6 a share. 
Working capital of the company 
amounts to $237,000, 

Earnings of the company declined 
in recent years 2s a result of loss of 
a contract with the City of Edmon- 
ton amd suspension of income from 
the company’s subsidiary, Ottawa 
Valley Power Co., due to cancella- 
tion of that company’s contract with 
the Ontario Hydro. Since a new 
agreement has been made betwee: 
Ottawa Valley Power and the On 
tario Hydro the outlook has im- 
proved somewhat. Furthermore, 
improved demand for power in Cal- 
gary and other territorjes served 
by the company has offset to some 
extent the loss of the Edmonton 
contract. 

The company recently entered 
into a new agreement with the City 
of Calgary, whereby its contract to 
supply the city with power is ex- 
tended from 1940 to 1950. The new 
agreement is regarded as a favor- 
able one. At the moment the only 
uncertain factor appears to be 
future government action in 
Alberta. 


Brown Co; 


Can you give me scme informa- 
tion on Brown Co,? I am told that 
earnings are three times interest 
requirements on the company’s 
bonds. 


Operations and earnings of Brown 
Co. have shown marked improve- 
ment. However, earnings do not 
amount to three times interest re- 
quirements. In the 24 weeks ended 
May 15, net sales totalled $11.1 mil- 
lions, an increase of 37% over the 
same period of 1936. Net profit for 
the period, after current imterest, 
income taxes, depreciation and de- 
pletion, and after allowing for de- 
ferred interest, totalled $567,736. On 
the same basis there had been a loss 
of $757,691 in the 1936 period. 

The company is still in bank- 
ruptcy, and it is unlikely that the 
receivership will be lifted until late 
this year at the earliest. A plan of 
reorganization has been proposed 
by the company, but as yet the 
bondholders’ committee has with- 
held approval partly because they 
want the new money requirements 
raised by the sale of a junior se- 
curity. Under the plan of reorgan- 
ization which has been proposed, 
the present bonds of the company 
are to be exchanged at par for new 
bonds and past due interest paid in 


cash. . 
Canada Steamship 
Canada Steamship Lines’ bonds 
have been suggested to me as a 
good speculative investment. I 
would appreciate your opinion 
and any recent information you 
may have in regard to its opera- 
tions. 


At present prices, bonds of Can- 
ada Steamship Lines appear to have 
speculative-possibilities. As a result 
of the reorganization carried out 
early this year, the position of the 
company has been materially im- 
proved. «Under the reorganization 
plan, fixed charges have been re- 
a 


Present indications are that the 

company will not only earn its 

interest, after depreciation, 

but will have some earnings on the 
preferred stock. 


Gatineau Power 
Some weeks ago I was advised 


for this stock. Is this the same 
stock that is currently quoted at 
around $11 and $12 a ? What 
is the outlook for the company? 


Gatineau Power common stock is 
the new stock issued under the re- 
organization plan, Previously, there 
was no common of Gatineau Power 
in the hands of the public. You 
state that you purchased the stock 
at $15 a share while our records 
show that the high for the stock 
since it was listed has been $14 a 
share, 

The common of the company ap- 
pears to have fair possibilities. On 
the basis of consolidated income re- 
ported for the first quarter of 1937, 
and after making provision for the 
five per cent dividend on the new 
Gatineau preferred, the balance of 
income .was ‘equal to 19 cents a 
share on Gatineau Power’s new 
common stock. Estimates are that 
Gatineau can earn about 75 cents a 
share on the common stock. If the 
Ontario Hydro should take addi- 
tional power, then earnings will in- 
crease. 


McColl-Frontena 


Has McColl-Frontemac Oil Co. 
overcome the factors which ad- 
versely affected its earnings last 
year? To what extent will earn- 
ings increase as result of devel- 
opments of its properties in 
Trinidad? 

The adverse ‘factors which result- 
ed in earnings of McColl-Frontenac 
last year appear to have been cor- 
rected, and the company reported 
substantial improvement in earn- 
ings for the first six months of its 
current fiscal year. Net earnings for 
the six months ended July 13, 1937, 
amounted to $512,000 after all 
charges, including depreciation, 
bond interest and taxes, as compared 
with $108,000 for the corresponding 
périod of 1936. Assuming that earn- 
ings during the remaining six 
months of the year continue to 
show improvement, net profit for 
the year ending Jan. 31, 1938, should 
be as large as in the year ended Jan, 
31, 1936. 

It is impossible to estimate the 
imcrease in the company’s earnings 
that may result from expansion of 
its Trinidad development. Full de- 
tails of operations in Tyinidad have 
not been revealed. 


St. Lawrence Corp. 

I hold some preferred shares of 
St. Lawrence Corp. and have been 
told that there is every reason to 
expect some action in regard to 
dividends within the next six 
months, What is your opinion? 
Does this explain the appreciation 
in price during the current year? 


————— 


As you no doubt know, St. Law- 
rence Corp, is a holding company 
controlling St. Lawrence Paper 
Mills and Brompton Pulp and Paper 
Co., and: with a minority interest in 
Lake St. John Power and Paper Co. 
As would be expected, the improve- 
ment in the position of the news- 
print industry has been reflected in 
the market value of St. Lawrence 
Corp. class A preferred since the 
companies controlled by this cor- 
poration have improved their posi- 
tion individually. 

We do not think that there is any 
possibility of the company paying 
dividends within the next six 
months, although some action may 
be taken to settle the arrears on 
preferred which now amount to 
$13.25 per share. ‘Before any income 
can be obtained from St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills, however, some adjust- 
ment of the capital structure of that 
company will be necessary since its 
preferred stock is in arrears to the 
extent of $38.25 per share. 


Building Products 
Raises Dividend 


Regular Payments  In- 
creased to 50c a Share | 


Quarterly 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL — Building Products 
Ltd., has increased the quarterly 
dividend on its common stock from 
35 cents a share to 50 cents a share, 
thereby raising the annual regular 
dividend rate from $1.40 a share to 
$2 a share. In addition, the company 
has declared an extra dividend of 25 
cents a share payable Oct. 1 to 
shareholders of record, Sept. 16. 
Sales for the first six months ‘of 
the current year were about 25% 
ahead of the qoercotis period 
of 1936. Earnings year were 
equivalent to: a share, com- 
pared with a share in 19385. 
ee paid last year totalled 
a share plus payments 
of 75 cents a ion Making a total 
of $1.95 a share. Including the Oct. 
1 declaration, dividend payments 
this year — $1.45 ore a mt 
payments year eq e 
amount distributed last year even if 
no extra payment is made on Jan 2 
next, 


not above $5,000. 
Trustee to Distribute 


Under the plan approved by bond- 
holders, the com is to turn over 
to the trustee for the bonds, The 
Chartered Trust and Executor Co., 
all cash on hand, consisting 
proximately $12,000 held by Toronto 
Paperboard Co. and $64,000 of 
accounts receivable and cash held 
by Quinte & Trent Valley Power. 
The after 


trustee, paying expenses 
of “liquidation, will distribute the 
remaining proceeds on a pro rata 
basis to bondholders. 

The power plants sold by the 
company are located at Campbell- 
ford and Frankford, Ont. It is 
understood that the Ontario Hydro 
plans to install ah additional power 
unit of 1,000 h.p., bringing the total 
capacity of the plants to approx- 
imately 5,300 h.p. It will also con- 
struct transmission lines to link the 
plant to the Eastern Ontario system 
of the Hydro. Total cost to the 
Hydro is estimated around $470,000 
including purchase of plants, 


Brewers & Distillers 
Pays $1 From Capital 


‘Brewers & Distillers of Vancou- 
ver Ltd. on Nov. 15 will pay $1 a 
share to shareholders of record Oct. 
15, 1937. This will be a capital dis- 
tribution made in accordance with 
reorganization plan, Payment will 
be made only to holders of whole 
shares and those holding fractional 
shares will be required to adjust 
their holdings. 

This is the second capital distri- 
bution of $1 to be made by the 
company since the reorganization, 
the previous payment being made 
Feb. 1, 1937, Such distributions are 
made from the proceeds of the 
liquidation of the company’s stocks 
of American type whiskies which 
are not being replaced in inventory. 
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the 
contingent liability eliminated. As- 
suming that the increase in net 
profit is equal to the improvement 
of $38,000 shown in 1936 then earn- 
ings.on the common stock should be 
equivalent to $1.25 a share, com- 
pared with 53 cents a share last 
year. 


Collateral Borrowings 
Increase $1.2 Million 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Collateral borrow- 
ings of member firms of the Mont- 
real Stock Exchange on Aug. 31 
totalled $38,899,280, an increase of $1,- 
197,535 from the previous month. On 
August 31, 1936, borrowings totalled 
$22,078,704. 

These figures do not include loans 
on foreign securities, but only bor- 
rowings of the exchange on Cana- 
dian securities. Borrowings of 
affiliated bond firms of stock ex- 
change members are also excluded. 


Alexander Building 
To Pay 2% on Bonds 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — Alexander Build- 
ing Corp, has announced that it will 
make an interim payment of 2% on 
account of interest on its 6% first 
mortgage cumulative income bonds 
on Oct, 1 next. 

This represents an increase over 
previous payments, 14%4% having 
been paid semi-annually during the 
past 3% years, Payments in the cur- 
rent year will total 34%. 
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A particularly attractive selection of Dominion, 
is listed in our September booklet. 
We shall be pleased to send you a copy on 
request. 

Write or telephone WAperley $681. 


DOMINION SECURITIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER NEW YORI LONDON, Ene: 
15 King Street West, Toronto 


OUNT ROYAL 
HOTEL | 


J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
PRESIDENT 


THEY HAVE MONEY TO SPEND 


~ AND THE LOCAL DAILY © 
SENDS THEM BUYING | 


Today, tomorrow, next week, next month ... 
whenever a purchase is made . . . the start of 
that purchase goes back to the reading of an 
advertisement. And in the smaller cities, that 
advertisement is invariably read in the local daily. 


For it is local advertising on which peoplé depend 
to tell them what, when, and where to buy. — 
National advertising best reaches your prospects 
through their own Local Daily. It reaches 
them when they are most readily influenced 
by salesmanship-in-print. No other medium 
can give you the same direct sales response. 


The purchase of your product starts 
as the prospect reads your message 
in the Local Daily 


ONTARIO. PROVINCIAL DAILIES 


Niagara Falls Review 


Oshawa Times 


Owen Sound Suri Times 
Peterborough Examiner 
St. Catharines Standa-? 
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This is Manitoba’s biggest and best year. 


Field crops worth $84,000,000 to the farmer have been produced this year 3 


—twice the value of last year’s crops, $56,000,000 more than the average for 
the past five years. And, that is only one side of the story. Manitoba is now 
diversified farming country, with other products of the farm bringing in 
almost as much money as field crops. And, Manitoba is also an industrial 
province, with a mining and manufacturing output exceeding in value the 


agricultural production. ; 
It means Manitoba is now abreast of the recovery procession. It means 


a vast increase in the purchasing power of the people of Manitoba. Itmeans 


Manitoba people now have new wealth with which to buy the things they 
have wanted to buy for several years. 


Manitoba this year escaped drought, suffered little from rust, and in fact | 


had on the whole a year singularly free from climatic, or other handicaps, 


upon the. growing of crops. | | 
Crop values for this year, last year, and the average from 1931 to 1935 


show as follows: 


1937 1936 1931-1935 


Wheat...... $52,000,000 $24,920,000 $16,709,000 
Oats........ 17,000,000 6,732,000 5,957,000 
Barley ...... 15,000,000 12,154,000 5,176,000 


Total ....... $84,000,000 $43,806,000 $27,842,000 


This statistical picture of probable crop returns is based on department of 


agriculture estimate of yields, and at current market prices. . Calculations © 


are made on possible average grades, less freight rates and handling charges 
to Fort William, with seed requirements deducted from the crop volume. It 
represents the actual return to the farmer. 

An energizing tonic of new money is pouring from the farms to the cities, 
from the granaries of Manitoba to the retail store, then in turn, to the whole- 
saler, the manufacturer, the provider of raw materials. The farmer has 
money to spend. | 

In addition, to this particularly bright picture, an equally encouraging 
showing is made by the other departments of agriculture and industry. 
Cattle and livestock have done well. Better prices have ruled for some time. 
Dairy products will top previous records, poultry, vegetables, minor farm 


products and coarse grains will all contribute their share to the general. 


prosperity. 


Base Metal Mining 


A rapidly developing mining. and manufacturing production. has. kept 
pace with the farming improvements. The rich mineralized lands of the 
North are giving up their treasure. A prosperous town of 7,000 people has 
been built up in Flin Flon where the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company is handling a daily average of 4,600 tons of ore, with a daily ship- 
ping average of four cars of copper matte and pure zinc. At Sherridon, 
where the Sherritt-Gordon mines are situated, production has commenced 
with 1,000 tons being handled daily. 


Gold Mining 


Gold mining is also developing with most satisfactory results. Estab- 
lished properties are turning out the precious ore in good quantities, new 
properties are coming into production. Thousands of men are busy in the 
woods developing new prospects, hunting for others—everywhere there is 
a healthy bustle and activity. 


Lumber, Pulpwood,. Furs 


Lumber mills are in steady operation. American paper mills are buying 
all the pulpwood they can obtain, and so active is this demand that cutting 
will probably have to be regulated if the supply is to be preserved. ‘A com- 
paratively new industry — or the revival of an old one — is bringing addi- 
tional wealth—muskrat farming has progressed to huge proportions. Furs 
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” galt ee demand at higher prices and Manitoba fur producers are reaping the 
benefit. at E 

~*~ All in all, the picture never was brighter.. Manitoba is fortunate. Han- 

dicaps under which other areas labored have been spared to us and the sound © 


development here will do much to compensate for lack of purchasing power 
in other parts of the West. 


Building Operations 


Building operations in Winnipeg and other towns in the province have 
shown a development over former years. While very large contracts in 
Winnipeg have been fewer than formerly, permits-have increased, due 
“largely to construction of smaller commercial properties and homes, and 
a very considerable amount of modernization under the Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s Home Improvement Plan. This has provided employment for a 


" large number of men and has also stim ulated business for supply houses, etc. 


Power 


Another decidedly encouraging factor this year is the increasing use of 
power in the home, indicating a larger demand for electric appliances. The 
City of Winnipeg Hydro-Electric, and the Winnipeg Electric Company, 
the first a publicly owned, and the latter a privately: owned organization, 
both report sales of such appliances greater than in former years. In fact, 
in a country-wide contest, Winnipeg took honors for the largest sale of 
appliances of any city in the country in proportion to the total use of domes- 
tic power. Winnipeg homes are electrified to a greater degree than is to be 
found in most other cities, possibly due, in some measure, to the fact that Win- 


_nipeg enjoys the lowest domestic power rate in the country, and consumes 


mote power per capita of population than most other cities, including such 
centres as London, New York and Chicago. 


Employment 


While Winnipeg has always been more or less ‘subject to a certain 
amount of seasonal unemployment, the situation this year is much brighter 
than in the past. There has been a gradual, though steady decline in the 
number of unemployed and the relief rolls show constant reduction. | 


Other Plus Signs 


Other plus signs of business are to be found on every side. ~ 
_ The Manitoba Telephone Commission, which, in the days of the depres- 
sion, suffered a large reduction in the number of its subscribers, through the 


removal of telephones as a measure of enforced economy, is back to normal - 


with every month showing new installations in large numbers. 

There is an increased and steadily growing demand for automobiles. 
One Winnipeg firm, distributing a nationally known line, more than doubled 
sales of new cars, and in the past four weeks, has sold more motor trucks than 
ever before in their experience. One firmalone has sold also 125 new tractors 
to farmers. | 

At sales meetings of representatives of various radio manufacturing 
concerns, recently held in the city, field men expressed confidence in one of 
the best years in the history of radio sales in this province, and in nearly 
every case, plans were outlined for more aggressive sales campaigns. 


What. It All Means 


This all means merely one thing—that there is more money and, conse- 
quently, more buying power in Manitoba today than for several years. To 
all intents and purposes, the depression is over and a great, new, prosperous 
market is opening to the manufacturer and isin a most receptive mood. The 
capacity of this market has been limited for several years owing to causes 
which have been country wide, but Manitoba’s sun is shining, the wind is in 
ie recovery quarter, and the outlook for business expansion was never 

etter. 


Winnipeg’s Two Dailies Sharply Divide The Manitoba Market 


_ Eastern manufacturers evolving plans to increase their Western business 
will find it in their interests to know how Greater Winnipeg and urban 
Manitoba are served in a newspaper way. 


The Winnipeg, Tribune and one other Winnipeg daily, sharply divide . 


this field. 


As it serves its own separate and distinct market, The Tribune is the one 
and only avenue to a very large and important part of Greater Winnipeg and 
urban Manitoba. 

With prosperity general throughout Manitoba, national advertisers will 
profit most by thorough cultivation of this whole field. 


Give The Winnipeg Tribune your full schedule 


Information Respecting The Tribune's Position In Its Field, and Its Capacity For, Rendering Service To National Advertisers, May Be 
| Obtained From Any Recognized Advertising Agency 


; 


= Che Cinniper Tribune 


A SOUTHAM NEWSPAPER 


A. W. MOSCARELLA—ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


Montreal Office—Southam Bldg. 
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Western ck “Sticks 


Experts Confidentof Come- 
back Without Costly 
Irrigation or Wholesale 
Abandonment 


By GORDON L. SMITH 
Canada’s wheat supremacy is not threat- 
wed by western rehabilitation plans now 
ting evolved by experts of the Dominion, 


Government. 
No wholesale abandonment of the prairies, 
sbich in normal years contribute at least $200 
@ nillions to this country’s export trade, is 
contemplated. Recommendations soon to be 
gnsidered by Ottawa, it is understood, will 
gli for a return of relatively insignificant 
blocks of land to grazing. After intensive 
“e sudy and five years of drought thoroughly 
aperienced investigators are convinced that 
© ue future of the West still lies in wheat 


production. 

Talk of wholesale abandonment or general 
jrigation is ridiculed as both unnecessary 
ind impossible. A slight change in cultural 
enditions, minor rearrangement of wheat 

% jd boundaries here and there, greater 

i .forts to make the wheat grower’s family 

@ «if-supporting in the matter of food, are all 
that is considered necessary. 

Such a programme, it is contended, will 
keep Canada’s great wheat growing machin- 
ey intact, able to produce a half-billion- 

@ bushel crop when the weather is favorable, 
2; quarter-billion if it is not, and able to 
maintain itself without relief if dry years 
continue or return. It embraces a mild sort 
of agricultural evolution, already under way 
wd costing not $500 millions but probably 
jss than a tenth of that sum. Headline stuff, 
no, but decidedly of the kind upon which 
suund, economic prosperity is based. 


lesons From U.S. 

In this war to retain her wheat lands against 
drought, Canada has been fortunate in hav- 
ing a similar experiment worked out a year 
or two earlier by a wealthy neighbor. Three 
years ago, huge areas all through the mid- 
western United States were swirling in dust. 
Crops wer- ron-existent and even big river 
beds were being offered as building lots. 
Washington played with gigantic and fanciful 
schemes -nd between times was a prey to 
nightmares of similar proportions, 

The Great American Desert of early school 
geographies was supposed to have returned. 
Huge sums for restoration were voted by con- 
gress, and others, of adding machine dimen- 
sions, were considered seriously. A country 
which, a few years earlier, had been working 
overtime in trying to rid itself of an agricul- 
tural surplus, had suddenly become jittery 
about possible famine. 

Dams in the hundred-million-dollar class 
were proposed. A tree belt, 250 miles wide, 
stretching from the Canadian border to Mex- 
ico, was planned. Establishment of lakes that 
would rival the lordly: Superior actually re- 
ceived consideration. Impatient with nature’s 
way of running the climate of the Middle 
West, man decided to take on the job himself. 

Canada at first watched this American situ- 
ation only with academic interest. True, the 
weather had been dry in southern Saskatche- 
wan, but this was by no means unique in the 
history of that area. 


A Changing Picture 
Fortunately, before this country decided to 
follow her neighbor’s example seriously, @ 


Prairie Planning 


A careful survey of the West- 
ern drought problem shows: 


l. Panic-induced schemes for 
wholesale irrigation and 
equally wholesale abandon- 
ment of land ridiculous and 
useless, 


- Simple adjustments of 
farming practice now under 
way to halt soil drifting, 
easily adaptable by indi- 
vidual farmers. 


Less than a million acres, or 
approximately one-thirtieth 
of pee oe acreage un- 
suitable for wheat growing 
and should be meena 
grazing land. 


Need for construction of 
small, inexpensive water 


conservation rojects for res 
livenioskcandieanan » + y--temnal trade. 
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Plowing dams to conserve water. 


Significant change occurred. While the 
drought got more serious over the Canadian 
boundary, rains returned to Kansas. Two 
years ago there was a fair return. This season 
saw one of. the largest crops in the history of 
that big winter wheat state. 


Even the spring wheat states in the north 
reaped fair returns. The term dust bowl dis- 
appeared from American headlines and edi- 
tors commented with satisfaction on the way 
farmers were buying again. The great 
drought cycle, the worst in over a century, 
appears to have been finally broken in 
United States and Canadian observers are 
hopeful that it has now run its course here 
also. In the meantime, we have been saved 
the cost of huge irrigation equipment which, 
at best, could only serve a.small portion of the 
West, and in the event of normal precipitation 
would have become a costly white elephant. 


Even under the most favorable conditions 
and in the driest sections of Alberta, irrigation 
projects have proved 100% financial failures. 
Plenty of water was available from mountain- 
fed rivers. The country, unlike much of the 
regular wheat districts, was suited to a highly 
diversified type of agriculture. Range cattle 
and sheep were available in large numbers 
and at practically no transportation cost, for 
utilizing the large quantities of alfalfa and 
other fodder produced. Yet even with these 
highly favorable factors, never was there a 
chance of any return on the huge capital sums 
invested to bring water to the fields. More- 
over, in years of normal rainfall there was 
always dissatisfaction on the part of most of 
the farmers concerned, over the moderate 
water rates charged. 


Quality and Markets 

Even if water was available to irrigate the 
whole of the West—and competent observers 
claim that there is not sufficient for more than 
a fraction of that area—quality of the wheat 
grown under such conditions would suffer. 


Canada would lose its reputation for the 
hardest wheat in the world and with it those 


very considerable world markets which, in 
years of heavy production, only buy from us 
because our special grain is vital for mixing 
purposes. 

Again, irrigation is primarily used for the 
production of crops requiring large quanti- 
ties of moisture, bulky things like alfalfa, 
clovers, corn, sugar beets and garden truck, 
To grow these profitably, there must be huge 
markets for livestock or near-by large urban 
centres. 

If irrigation is impracticable, can Canada 
afford to pull up stakes and return to gophers, 
buffalo or’ ranchers all the wheat lands of 
southern Saskatchewan and Alberta which 
were blasted by drought last July? 

On these lands is a population of 600,000. 
There are probably 150,000 families and some- 
thing like 30 million acres involved. Aside 
from the towns and villages the miles of 
highways and railroads, there is a capital in- 
vestment in farm land and buildings of a bil- 
lion dollars. This amount has been paid by 
present owners for raw or improved prairies, 
original breaking, and for fencing and gen- 
eral maintenance. There is another invest- 
ment of at least $150 millions in machinery. 

Even if the people involved could be ab- 
sorbed satisfactorily in other communities, 
Canada is too young a country to walk out 
and leave $1,150,000,000 behind. It would 


ruin completely two big provinces. It would 


both main railways. It would bank- 


would put a permanent crimp of 20 to 40% in 
sng ar-ypebeagen posits Spat ptosis 
result in an unfavorable balance in our ex- 


’ 


Strip farming, fallow alternating 


such a move in the studied opinion of those 
who have investigated the problem would be 
entirely unnecessary. 


Three Point Programme 


Although investigation in connection with 
rehabilitation is still going on and it is doubt- 
ful whether an official report will be avail- 
able much before Parliament meets next 
winter, general plans have been practically 
decided. These, The Financial Post has been 
informed, embrace three main steps: 


1—Abandonment of unsuitable wheat 
land. 

2—Small water conservation projects 
where feasible, for stock needs and 
gardens. 

3—Elimination of soil drifting and con- 
servation of soil moisture by strip 
farming, and better cultural methods. 


Surveys are not yet completed regarding 


with crops, to check soil drifting. 


areas recommended for abandonment, but 
the total, The Post is informed, will not ex- 
ceed a million acres. As there have been in 
the West about 30 million acres used for 
wheat growing—25 millions in crop and at 
least five millions in summer fallow—turning 
one-thirtieth of the land back to the 
rancher would not seriously affect Canada’s 
total grain harvest. In the best of years, this 
land seldom produced over 15 bushels to the 
acre and over a period of years the average 
would not be more than six or seven bushels. 


This submarginal land is scattered over 
the southern half of Saskatchewan and there 
is a little of it also in southeastern Alberta and 
western Manitoba. In most places it is in small 
lots of a few thousand acres, sometimes less. 
It is poor land, light compared with the ordin- 
ary prairie gumbo and only when freshly 
broken and in wet seasons did it materially 
add to Canada’s wheat wealth. Under the 
spur of war prices, when $2 was considered a 


One farm irrigation, cheap, effective. 


fair price for a bushel of No. 1 Northern, grain 
growing was a fair gamble on this, then re- 
cently opened, land. At normal prices it is 
not even a gamble, failure is certain. 


Repossessing Prairies 


To locate this land} though soil surveys will 
be made, they will not be altogether es- 
sential. Relief rolls and tax records usually 
reveal it, Where no taxes have been paid over 
a number of years and where the community 
has been on relief for the same period, 
abandonment will be considered. If a soil sur- 
vey confirms the opinion that such an area is 
not suitable for wheat or other grain, then that 
land will be fenced off, grassed, and eventu- 
ally turned back to the rancher. 


In most case, title on it has already reverted 
to the Crown. In many cases it has already 
been abandoned. There will be no force used 


to evacuate it, but no further relief given to - 


those who insist on remaining behind. As 
land is repossessed by the Crown, it will be 
put under grass to check drifting and then 
leased under continuous supervision. 


The only considerable expense will be for 
grass seed, and due to the dry, light nature of 
the soil, seeding may have to be carried out a 
couple of years before a catch is secured. 
Most suitable plant for the purpose so far dis- 
covered is Crested Wheat Grass, though in 
some areas much cheaper sweet clover may 
prove satisfactory. Cost of seeding, including 
seed, is estimated at about a dollar an acre in 
large lots. 


Water Conservation 


Aside from the seed purchases mentioned, 
the only big bill of expense in the present re- 
habilitation programme will be for the small 
water conservation projects. Main object here 
is to ensure continuous subsistence for the 
farmer and his family, no matter what hap- 
pens to wheat. Even in the driest years it is 
hoped that he will be assured of water for his 
family and for a cow or two, some chickens 
and hogs and; if at all possible, sufficient also 
to keep his garden stuff growing. 


During the last three years, on thousands 


The West’s Latent Wealth 


There are at least 20 million acres of wheat 
growing land in eae Canada which over a 
term have a materially higher yield 
eeenacten than the Argentine or Australia, ac- 
cording to H. C. Ashdown, president of J. H. 
Ashdown aanenlors Co., Winnipeg. Mr. Ash- 
down in the following article, takes issue 
with the views of A. G. Street, famous British 
writer on farm subjects, published last 
month in The Financial Post. It should be re- 
Mr. Ashdown says, that a large 
section of the West is suitable for grain grow- 
ing alone, 


By H. C. ASHDOWN 


The views of A. G. Street on the drought 
area have been the cause of a good deal of 
criticism in this part of the country because 
of its unwarranted ex- 
aggeration of actual 
conditions and the un- 
duly gloomy picture 
which it paints of the 
situation in the West. 

While these conditions 
do exist at present in 
some districts, they do 
not exist to the degree 


Mr. Street is a talented writer, master of a 
charming style, and an author with a large 


~‘Jand, once a farm and now almost a desert. 
His “soon maybe everywhere” seems to give 


H. ¢. Ashdown Says Rain 
Alone is Needed to 
Restore Prairies 


agricultural experience in the Old Country. 
Apparently, however, he has not lived in 
Canada for over 20 years, though I believe 
he has recently visited the prairies for a 


rather short period, Is not this an instance , 


of how so many excellent writers make mis- 


takes when judging a complex situation from . 


a superficial experience? 


No Beaten Army 


It seems particularly unfortunate that Mr. 
Street should refer as he does to the “beaten 
army of western agriculture.” He describes 
the farmers as “Everywhere in the West, 
hopeless and disillusioned, looking for a gift 
from home to enable them to flee a country 
which has defeated them,” or their only 
other hope, to “death which solves all human 
problems.” 

“Here and there,” says the author, “and 
soon maybe’ everywhere, one sees the 
deserted farmhouse and stable and a ruined 


the keynote to an article which is bound to 
furnish his readers with an inaccurate picture 
of conditions at the present time admittedly 
bad enough in some sections, without any 
picturesque exaggeration. 

The author states that “not only has the 
fertility of the soil been depleted, but also the 
fibre content.” This deterioration of fibre 


following, especially in Great Britain. He content is not regarded as seriously as it was 
nea ant ananee AN years ago, As an example, around 


, _ 


Regina last year wheat crops were aailiont 
larly good following several years of soil 
drifting and crop failure, simply because the 
district had had adequate rain during the 
growing period. In the states to the south of 
us, the same thing is true, splendid crops this 
year because of a sufficient rainfall, although 
following a long period of poor crops and soil 
drifting, at which time the same things were 
said regarding the ruination of the fibre con- 
tent. Also it is of interest to note that near 
Beauséjour in Manitoba where they have 
been farming for quite a number of years, 
some most phenomenal yields have been 
reported ranging to well over 50 bushels an 
acre, There are yields of 40 bushels and over 
on many farms in Manitoba which have been 
farmed for 40 years or more. 

Mr. Street states that “over a wide area 
there has been either no crop or almost no 


crop for nine consecutive years.” It should | 
be pointed out that only two years ago in [| 
large parts of the “drought area” there were [ 
splendid crops yielding over 35 bushels an | 
acre which were’ later destroyed by rust. | 


of farms in the drought district, there has 
been little or no water for stock and not a 
single potato or cabbage has been grown. As 
a result, the country has been faced with the 
unusual problem of supplying farm families 
with food. Even a small garden and a mini- 
mum of livestock would have saved the 
authorities $300 a year in relief bills for each 


family. 


To put these people on a self-supporting . 


basis in the matter of foods, thousands of 


feed gardens, which will also be protected 
from drying winds by shelter belts of trees. 
Where sloughs are not available, dugouts or 
open cisterns will be dug to catch and hold 
snow, and these also will be proteeted by 
shelter belts. By a system of cheap filters, this 
stagnant water is made palatable for human 
and livestock consumption. 

Where there are bigger streams, large dams 
will be constructed to feed a number of gar- 
dens and possibly also to irrigate sufficient 
land to gtow fodder for a few cattle, A little 
water for emergency use, it is claimed, will 
work wonders with a garden wilting under a 
temperature 100 in the shade, 

With light land and the farmer firmiy 
anchored, growing of wheat will be the only 
problem remaining. Regarding the outcome, 
executives of big companies whose fortunés 
are entirely linked with those of the farmer, 
officials of the provincial governments con- 
cerned, Federal authorities responsible for re- 
habilitation measures and the wheat growers 
themselves are in entire agreement. No one 
believes that the fertility of western soils has 
been seriously impaired. All are convinced 
that the days of half-billion bushel crops will 
come again. All tha is necessary,.in their 
opinion, is a relatively minor change in cul- 
tural methods. 

When sons and grandsons of eastern 
pioneer farmers went to the West a quarter 
century ago, they took along with them 
eastern ideas of farming. Foremost in their 
minds was the necessity of plowing. Those 
who disked in wheat seed on the stubble of 
the preceding crop were derided as wheat 
miners and lazy ne’er-do-wells. But the latter 
have since been proved the wisest. Continual 
stirring of the soil loosened the fibre or 
decaying plant growth and eventually winds 
caught the soil and drifting assumed menae- 
‘ing proportions. Moreover, black, cultivated 
soil, free of weeds and clods, caught little 
winter snow. 


Stubble Protection 


Now the idea is to leave the top soi], with its 
stubble, as little disturbed as possible. Special 
machines have been built to cultivate beneath 
the stubble, leaving the latter to hold the top 
together and catch snow. Cultivation and 
seeding can be carried out with the old stub- 
ble still practically in place, Implements have 
been built, also, to ridge the land into regular 
pockets so that rainfall will be held in place 
until absorbed. 

One danger from this old stubble, of course, 
lies in the protection it provides harboring 
insects such as saw fly and grasshopper. But 
poisons for the one and trap crops for the 
other on neighboring summer fallow are ex- 
pected to cope with any outbreak. Moreover, 
as more and more new fibre gets incorporated 
with the soil, it is expected that a fair amount 
of acreage can be plowed carefully every few 
years and thus.any serious infestation can be 
combatted. 


Strip Farming 

Summer fallowing, a vital practice in west- 
ern agriculture, is being modified. Designed 
to kill weeds and conserve moisture for the 
crop in the following year, great blocks of 
well-cultivated fallow were liable to blow in 
the lighter areas. Under the new agriculture, 
being adopted voluntarily over large areas, 
summer fallow is confined to narrow strips 
between similar or larger strips of crop so that 
the wind does not get an opportunity to roll 
the top soil over large areas. 

In this strip farming, supplemented with 
special cultivating machinery that leaves. the 
top intact, the western farmer is convinced 
that he has discovered a method to grow 
wheat successfully in those semi-arid aréas 
from which this country has always drawn, 


and will continue to draw, its highest quality 


wheat. 


With the advent of Thatcher wheat and other | 
rust resistant varieties which will shortly be 


available almost universally, rust is definitely 
on the way out as an enemy of the wheat 


” plant; and at any rate the failure of 1935 


cannot be blamed upon the soil or climate of 
this area. According to Dominion Govern- 


ment statistics, the prairies in 1928 produced ” 


544 million bushels, the largest crop on 
record. This was an average of 23.5 bushels to 
the acre over a whole area of 23 million acres. 
Only once in the history of the West, in 1902, 
has the yield been higher, and that year 
averaged 25.1 bushels. Not much depreciation 


here. 
* «Continued on page 12) 
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Former 8 
There were 378,249 voters listed 
in Alberta in 1936, of whom 301,752 
marked valid ballots. These were 
distributed as follows: 
Social Credit ..... he seen 163,700 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 69,845 
* Conservatives .sescscses: 
Comm dcescccccoecs 


Labor 

Independent ...csseseess 
Others 

The Social Credit share is 54% of 
the votes counted, not including re- 
jected ballots. The Social Credit 
vote, judged by the total number 
of names-on voters’ lists, was 43% 
of the population. 

Estimates of the decline in Social 
Credit strength must remain for the 
present only estimates, but a 20% 
reduction would mean Wat Mr. 
Aberhart now represents only 344% 
of the population of Alberta. The 
figures compiled by Mr. Duggan 
a the estimate of a 20% de- 
c . 


Revenues of B. C. Power 
Show Gain of 6.87% 


British Columbia Power Corp. 
revenue in the year ended June 30, 
1937, shows an increase of 6.87%. At 
the same time, however, expenses of 
operation, including taxes and de- 
preciation, increased 6.62%. 

During the year provision for 
taxes was increased by $95,000 and 
provision for depreciation by almost 
$100,000. Total taxes for the year 
amounted to $1,658,242, absorbing 
about 11% of gross revenue. 

Full benefit of the refunding of 
the company’s first mortgage bonds 
has not yet been felt. Bond interest 
at $1,765,573 was $58,441 lower, but 
bond discouht written off increased 
from $12,414 to $203,792. 

Deferred expense in corinection 
with the refunding is shown in the 
balance sheet at $1,193,584. 

Capital expenditures incurred 
during the year for extension of 
plant facilities and services amount- 
ed to $1,384,817. 

On the basis of reproduction cost. 
less observed depreciation, the plant 
and equipment of the company is 
valued $131.8 millions as at Dec. 31, 
1936, by Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corp. of Boston. This estimate 
includes $15 millions for goirg-con- 
cern value, 

Consol. Inceme & Surplus Account 

Years Ended June 30 s008 


$ 7 
Gross oper, rev. .... 14,768,261 13,628,446 
Vv 120,507 122,508 


14,908,788 13,950,956 
-» 17,832,005 6,674,51 
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borrowed money. Unfortunately, 
drought, depression, pests and hail 
have interfered with such schemes. 
The debtor, unable to meet his ob- 
ligations, views his creditor as an 
enemy—transfers the blame for his 
own misfortune, on the 
system rather than admit that he fol- 
lowed a shortsighted policy in good 
years when, instead of conserving 
his resources, he spent recklessly, 

ted heavily and expanded be- 
yond his ability to pay. 

Not a Radical 


“The Alberta farmer is not radical 
except where it concerns his per- 
sonal interests. For instance, I at- 
tended a meeting recently where 
good Social Crediters and U.F.A. 
members were united in their attack 
on Aberhart, as minister of educa- 
tion, because his department refused 
to-allow rural school teachers to 
work for a little more than $10 a 
week. Aberhart’s attack on the 
banks has a strong appeal because 
a large number of rural electors 
have a personal interest at stake, 
and for that reason alone. 

“Majority of Albertans never had 
faith in Aberhart, A large propor- 
tion of the 53% who voted for the 
Aberhart party did so because there 
was no other way to get rid of the 
U.F.A.;; because of the personal 
scandals surrounding the capital at 
the time of the election; because 
Liberalism had hopelessly fumbled; 
because no other party had an out- 
standing political figure, because the 
C.CF., provincially,.had discredited 
itself. , 

“The situation today is much the 
same, Aberhart would be returned 
to power, in my estimation, because 
he has the one slogan which makes a 
direct personal appeal to the rural 
population and because his oppon- 
ents are devoting so much time to 
attacking the Government that they 
have no time to evolve a construc- 
tive, progressive platform upon 
which all can unite and which will 
have its appeal to the individual. 
Farmers, most iconoclastic of any 
class of people, are not interested in 
public debt and budget balancing. 
They are interested in an all- 
weather road past his gate, free ag- 
ricultural service, co-operative pur- 
chasing (if it reduces his cost of liv- 
ing) and the like. Had Brownlee, in 
1933, given the farmers the mora- 
torium they demanded at the U.F.A. 
convention of that year, the U.F.A. 
Government would have remained 
in power. Aberhart now gives the 
moratorium, therefore it is reason- 
ably safe to say that he would be re- 
elected—unless they find within the 
next few weeks that the Aberhart 
policy is directly responsible for cur- 
tailment of credit and rising com- 
modity prices. 


Sway of Emotionalism 


“The Liberal party, confident in 
its ability to sweep the province at 


7| the next election, shows a decided 


inclination to back away from poli- 


1! tical mergers as is seen in the Ed- 


monton by-election. The quiet logic 


285 | of the Conservative party is ineffec- 
433 | tive against the emotionalism sur- 
——-— | rounding the Prophetic Bible Insti- 


tute, The Peoples’ League, struggling 
along on limited finances, is 
suspected as the political arm of the 
Fifty Big Shots. U.F.A. is slit in 
twain, one section leaning C.C.F.- 
wards, the other favoring no more 
politics. Labor and the Communist 


"350,000 | movement are playing with the 


United Front movement which, sig- 


. nificantly enough, includes Social 
Credit. 


061,767 
- 3,809,810 


4,650,522 


' Coal Production 
Saskatchewan's coal production in 


“I will admit that all this talk 
about 90% of the people being sol- 


June was recorded at 22,483 tons, all | the 
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R. C, Jessup, editor of The Mac- 
leod writes: 

“We regret to say that we believe 
that Aberhart is still quite strong 
sulla bares semetok at Geo poeahe 
had lost faith in him, but with a 


and with the recen 
he has 
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ous, 
“Would they return him to office 
again if an election were to be 


held soon? 
“Yes. As far as the constituency 


is concerned I ‘think our member |. 


would be re-elected without doubt 
as he received over 64% of the total 
vote at the election in 1935, while 
the Liberal candidate received 14%, 
the U. F, A. candidate 14% and the 
Conservative candidate 7%. 

“Have they lost faith in Social 
Credit? - 

“No. The conviction that there 
must be a change in our monetary 


brought about.” 
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Two Small Power Systems 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Quebec Electricity 


oseph MacM 
ray, of St. Alexis des Monts, Mas- 
kinonge Co, The purchase price of 
the Longchamps system is $26,000. 


The West’s Latent Wealth 


(Continued from page 11) 


Major H. G, L. Strange of Winni- 


would seem then that this area is 


peg, one of the foremost authorities; worth substantial efforts being 


in America on these matters, has 
recently written: 


“The idea, unfortunately, has 
gone abroad that a large part of 
the West, officially named the 
semi-arid area, is finished as a 
wheat producer. During the past 
10 years—which includes the en- 
tire prolonged drought cycle in 
this area—the crop districts men- 
tioned, which comprise almost the 
whole of the so-called drought 
area, have ‘produced no less 
than 850 millions bushels of 
wheat which brought to Canada, 
we calculate, new wealth of at 
least one billion dollars cash 
value.” 


These figures may astonish many 


made to preserve it.” 


There is considerable scientific 
evidence to show that the land now 
occupied by the western provinces 
and the American states to the 
south of them, has been visited by 
severe droughts lasting several 
years, at periods of somewhat under 
half a century. It is the opinion of 
Dr. Charles B. Abbott of the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington, that 
we are probably very close to the 


end of the present drought period | 


which began in 1929; and time and 
again on the prairies as in the ex- 
amples stated above, it has been 
shown that a reasonable amount of 
rainfall was all that was needed to 
bring back to fertility land which, 
during a dry period, seemed hope- 


who have been led to believe that | jessjy 


the whole large district termed as 
above is of no further use from the 
standpoint of wheat growing. 


20 Million Acres 


It is probably true that out of a 
total of 24 million acres, we have 
some four million that are unsuited 
for farming. These should never 
have been opened to agriculture and 
they should probably be put back to 
grass, allowing the once flourishing 
cattle industry to again be carried 
on in this area. But the remainder 
of this 20 million acres has, over a 
long period of years, a yield record 
materially higher than the average 
found in the Argentine or in Aus- 
tralia. Of this 20 million, nine mil- 
lion acres is, from an agricultural 
standpoint, as good as, or better than 
any land that can be found any- 
where else in the world. 

To again quote Major Strange, in 
a recent article in Canadian Busi- 
ness: 


*T have calculated that the semi- 
arid area alone, as a whole, has 
brought in hard cash into Canada 
from abroad, during the past 20 
years, no less a sum than $3 bil- 
lions, which vast amount of wealth 
of course has benefitted all in east- 
ern as well as western Canada. It 
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Mr, Street has some constructive 
suggestions in regard to the desir- 
ability of cattle raising. It is true, 
as he states, that many farmers have 
been kept going during these bad 
years by their livestock, especially 
cows. But it should be remembered 
that large sections of the West are 
suitable for grain growing alone, and 
for this type of agriculture they have 
to their credit, over a long-period of 
years, a splendid record. 

The efforts which have been made 
during the last year or so to con- 
serve the moisture of the land 
wherever possible by means of dug- 
outs, stock watering dams, etc, and 
the introduction of farming imple- 
ments such as the new damming 
lister which digs dams from four to 
six feet long and several inches deep 
along the furrows, leaving the field 
patterned by a blanket of dams 
which hold some of the moisture, 
rain or snow, and prevent the 
natural run-off, also the planting of 
trees, are all constructive steps look- 
ing toward the same end. 

The entire subject is a complex 
one and it is impossible to give a 
well-rounded picture of the present 
and future prospects without a-gen- 
eral familiarity with all the condi- 
tions peculiar to the ee extend- 
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you appoint this Company 
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tive and economical manage- 
ment of your estate, 
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While this is the immediate busi- 
ness, it is more than likely that the 
whole nature of the cattle conces- 
sion will be discussed with the Am- 
erican authorities, Recently there 
have been strong indications from 
American livestock interests of 


mained depressed for some weeks. 
Regulation of the flow may prove 
difficult as the present Government 
at Ottawa is loath to adopt any com- 
pulsory measures, Some sort of a 
voluntary system whereby shippers 
and Government officials co-oper- 
ate voluntarily to regulate the flow 
may be adopted. 

The fact that this fall there will 
be large quantities of feed available 


he 


year, the-Republic has ousted Great 
Britain from the post of chief cus- 


has the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff. For the period 
ended July 31 last the United States 
purchased Canadian goods to a total 
of $271 millions—approximately 45% 
of Canada’s exports. the 
same period United Kingdom pur- 
chases from the Dominion amounted 
to $212,000,000. ‘The increase in 
United States purchases, compared 
with the same period a year ago, 
was $75,000,000. Approximately 
$147,000,000 of the total trade. fur- 
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HAMILTON 
HAMILTON BRIDGE COMPANY LIMITED 


Abitibi Power Paper 
Company, Limited 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or through subsidiary companies, 
\ mills at 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


a Iroquois Falls, Ont, 


Sturgeon Falls, Ont. 

Espanola, Ont. Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. 

Pine F Man. Fort William, Ont. 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Newsprint 
Groundwood Pulp News Sulphite Pulp 
High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


thermore, was done in commodities | % 


directly affected by the Reciprocal 
Trade’ Treaty. 


Saint John Cargo Tonnage 
Records Gain for August 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL .— Cargo tonnage 
handled through the port of Saint 
John during August totalled 89,569 
tons; as against 75,744 tons for the 
same month last year. Imports ad- 
vanced from 43,294 to 51,528 tons, 
while exports were up from 32,450 
tons to 38,041 tons. 

For the first eight months of this 
year 1,377,106 tons were handled 
through the port, of which 849,137 
tons represented exports and 527,969 
tons imports. For the like period in 
1936 imports totalled 465,478 tons 


and exports 776,954 tons, a total of |' 


1,242,432 tons. 
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-BUSINESS—The Financial Post Corporation Service was established in 1929 to supply investment dealers, 
brokers and investment managers with complete and up-to-date information on Canadian companies. 
Today, the Service is recognized as the most complete and authoritative source of information on such com- 
panies and is used and relied upon by a large number of investment firms. 


PRODUCT—The Service prepares and distributes detailed analyses of Canadian companies in which there 
is investment interest. The analyses give full facts—some points covered are: 


Company's business 


History 


Capitalization 


A cumulative news service supplies additional information on current 
complete Dividend Service is also part of the Service. 


Subscribers seeking additional facts on any companies may participate in the 


Management 


Provisions of stock 
and bond issues 


vice by simply applying to the offices of the Service. 


COVERAGE—In all some 1,000 Canadian com 
public utilities, banks, trust and loan, 


MANAGEMENT—The same management which has made 
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Seven years’ balance sheets 
Seven years’ earnings reports. 


operations and corporate changes. A 
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extensive records of the Sere 


panies are covered by the Service, including: industrials, 
investment trusts, mines, oils, real estate, life insurance, etc. 


The Financial Post Canada’s outstanding finan- 


cial and business newspaper, directs The Financial Post Corporation Service. The extensi 
iden . e 
entire news gathering facilities of The Financial Post are available to the Service. a 


OUTLOOK—The Service holds a commandin 
expanded by the addition of new com 
hundreds who subscribe to it, some su 


ding position in the inyestment field, and is constantly being 
panies and new features. Its outstanding value is evidenced by the 
bscribing for all their branch offices. 


YIELD—The Financial Post Corporation Service is an investment which will yield you actual profits by 


enabling you to increase the service you can 
the complete and up-to-the-minute informa 


give your clients. Every sound investment programme needs 
tion which the Service makes available. 


Complete Service — $20 a month 
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Industrial Service — $15 a month 
Mine and Oil Service — $10 a month 


Mine Service — $7.50 a month 
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qotal Federal, Provincial, 
yunicipal Obligations 
$649.66 Per Capita 


PROVEMENT SEEN 


Our Own Correspondent 
AWA.—Although the net debt 
g tbe Dominion of Canada is now 
ihe greatest in the history of Con- 

tion—$3,006,100,517—the inter. 
“ burden per capita resting on 

ian citizens is 

than it was in the peak year of 

ion, 1931. 
that latter year, when the net 
gent of the Federal Government was 
878,984, the interest bur- 
per capita on Canadians was 
588. Today it is only $12.30. 
py taking advantage of the low 
“ect rates of recent years and 
ing a considerable portion of 
js debt upon the most favorable 
secured by any Government, 
pominion is able to carry almost 
varters of a billion dollars o 
inereased indebtedness for less cost 
gan it was previously paying for 
the lower total. 
this circumstance is the highlight 
god the most favorable feature of 
ge annual compilation which the 

u of Statistics has just issued 

of Canadian public indebted- 
yes, federal, provincial, and muni- 


*" __ ageregate Debt 

The figures are corrected down to 
fhe end of 1936 in the cases of the 
Dominion and the provinces, and to 
te end of 1985 for the municipali- 
ies. They give the aggregate public 
get of Canada, on this basis, as 


7 91009,091,538 distributed as follows: 


7 + 
@ x4 direct debt, Dominion ... 


Na direct debt, provincial .. 1 


a xo Girect debt, rounicipal . 
4 caoumeed debt, Dominion 


Guranteed debt, provincial . 


Figured on a population basis of 


@ #35000 (ast Bureau of Statistics 
© ial), this works out to a per capita 


debt of $649.66 for every man, woman 


F of child in the Dominion, exclu- 


sive altogether of private debts and 
aclusive also of municipal guar- 
antees. 

Further analysis of the figures 
hows that municipalities have taken 
the lead in getting back to a debt 
retirement basis. In 1934 their total 
bonded obligations were $1,452,850,- 
5; in 1935 they had dropped $6,- 
700.289 to $1,446,120,276. 

Federal observers are inclined to 
lnk this result with the fact that 
the credit of many municipalities is 
no longer what it once was and that 
itis impossible for them to borrow 
with their old freedom. 

Ups and Downs 

A study of the statistics discloses 
the provinces as having been com- 
peatively slow starters in the ex- 
tavagance orgy. In 1916, the first 
year for whieh statistics are avail- 
able, their total indebtedness was 
$218875,927. By 1920, the end of 
the war, it had risen only to $349,- 
513,773 as contrasted with more than 
#2 billions which the on 
added to its debt over the war and 
demobilization period. But 1920 to 
1930 were years of steady debt re- 
duction for the Federal Government. 
In that period the gross federal debt 
dropped from $3,041,529,587 to $2,- 
544,586,411. It was only when the 
years of depression came that it be- 
gan to rise again. With the prov- 
inces there has been no such period 
of debt retirement. Instead, their 
bonded obligations have grown 
steadily as shown. 

Provincial Funded Debt 


349,513,773 


View of Connaught Place, Sparks 
and Wellington Streets, from the 
Ottawa Union Station, showing the 


DOOMED IN CAUSE OF BEAUTY 


general post office and, at the right, 
the Parliament Buildings. The block 
of buildings to the left will be de- 


{Construction 
| World 


molished immediately under the new 
Ottawa beautification plan. Eventu- 
ally the post office will go. 


Lifting Ottawa’s Face 


From Our Own Correspondent 

OTTAWA.—Not since Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, before the opening of the 
century, envisioned the idea of mak- 
ing Ottawa the “Washington of the 
North” has there been any period of 
such importance in the physical des- 
tiny of Canada’s capital as the 
present. 

Cabinet meetings have been held 
and consultations with civic authori- 
ties; special surveys have been made, 
all with a view to evolving a com- 
prehensive beautification scheme. M. 
Jacques Greber, world authority on 
city planning, and the March broth- 
ers, internationally famous sculptors 
of the National War Memorial, have 
been in attendance. There have been 
suggestions by the score and de- 
cisions, fewer, but of outstanding 
importance. 

Building construction in Ottawa is 
scheduled to receive at once a not- 
able stimulus. Plans so far ratified 
—which by no means represent the 
final development envisaged for the 
National Capital—call for an ex- 
penditure within the next four years 
of upwards of $10 millions. .The ex- 
penditure is not to be made wholly 
upon the beautification project. By 
far the greater amount of it will go 
to provide new and necessary fed- 
eral buildings. But they will be 
buildings of an architectural dignity 
consistent with the scheme which 
the Government is intent upon car- 
rying out, and located in accordance 
with the plans laid down in that 
scheme. 

Building Replacement 

Over a period of the next few 
years, it is probable that every ex- 
isting government building which 
can be classed as obsolete—with the 
exception of the venerable east and 
west blocks on Parliament Hill it- 
self—will be replaced. That means 
mainly that the present Bureau of 
Statistics, now accommodated in a 
rambling old mill structure, will go; 
that the Printing Bureau will go, 
and that the Daley building, orig- 
inally erected for departmental store 
purposes, will go. Other structures 
which will be affected are smaller, 
among them the Woods Building, at 
present housing the department of 
national defense, and the Bates 
building, at present accommodating 
the income tax branch. 

Within the next few weeks, the 


+4! Government will invite tenders for: 


Unquestionably the most serious 
aspect any analysis of the Bureau 
of Statistics figures reveals is the 
failure of federal and provincial 
deficits to disappear with the return 
of economic recovery. Canada is 
how generally regarded as being in 
the third year of recovery. Yet in 
1935, despite better times, the gross 
debt of the Dominion increased by 
$4914272 and of the provinces by 
$43,636,953—a total of $108,551,225. In 
1936, despite still better times, there 
was an increase of $225,987,656 in the 
federal gross debt and of $52,972,075 
in the provincial gross debt — a 
total’ of $278,959,731. 

The hope is entertained in inform- 
éd federal circles, however, ‘that an 
€ra of more balanced finances lies 
immediately ahead of the Govern- 
ments of Canada generally. The men 
who are in charge of the respective 
budgets—and who at least are ex- 
perts in the trained art of keeping 
their ears to the ground—are consci- 
ous of a change in public psychol- 
ogy in recent months. From all 
quarters of the Dominion a sound 
demand for balanced budgets is roll- 
ing, with Social Credit Alberta the 
only exception. 

The consequence is that, since the 
Politicians believe that the people 
want the budgets to be balanced, 
they will be balanced. 


A new Supreme Court building 
to cost in the neighborhood of $1 
million. 

A new departmental building to 
cost between $4 millions and $5 
millio 


ns. 
A new postal substation to serve 
the downtown area of the city, to 
cost anywhere from a quarter of a 
million to over $1 million, depend- 
ing upon whether or not any de- 
partmental offices are included in 
it. , 
Supreme Court Building 
The new Supreme Court building, 
according to the present intention of 
the Ministry, is to be the architec- 
tural gem of all the Federal Gov- 
ernment buildings. Located on the 
edge of a high cliff overlooking the 
Ottawa River just west of the new 
Department of Justice building, it 
will have the advantage of a site 
second only to that of the House of 
Commons itself. The new depart- 
mental building will be in front of 
it on Wellington Street, but so situ- 
ated as not to hide it. ; 
The architecture of the new de- 
partmental building will be in har- 
mony with the Confederation and 
Justice buildings, which have been 
erected in recent years on Welling- 
ton Street. The new downtown post- 
office will be located at the corner of 
Spark and Elgin Streets, which will 


Conveying 
& Elevating Equipment 


Modern Power Transmission 
Equipment 


Coal & Ore Handling Bridges 
Welded Processing Equipment 


Steam Generating 
Equipment 
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Immediate Plan Calls 
For Expenditure of 
$10 Millions 


be one of the corners of the proposed 
square in which the National War 
Memorial is to be erected. 


Relieve Congestion 

The changes which the immedi- 
ate phase of the town planning 
scheme contemplate will make the 
present cramped quarters of down- 
town Ottawa rapidly a thing of the 
past. The plaza between the old post 
office, the union station and the 
Chateau Laurier, which now con- 
stitutes a “bottle-neck” through 
which 95% of the traffic between 
the east and west sides of the. city 
passes, is to be more than doubled 
by covering over a longer section of 
the Rideau Canal and developing a 
fan-shaped system of traffic arteries 
which will materially lessen the 
present congestion of vehicles bound 
for what is known as Lowertown. 

In the centre of this plaza, sur- 
rounded by a grassy space, trees and 
flower beds, will be located the 
National War Memorial. It will oc- 
cupy a commanding position looking 
down Elgin Street. Viewed in per- 
spective by people approaching the 
centre of the city, a group of fine 
old trees on Parliament Hill itself 
will appear as its background. In 
front of it and to the left will be 
open park space, elaborately land- 
scaped. The right side of Elgin 
Street will be given a boulevard 


effect. 

Another bridge is to be located 
across the Rideau Canal in order to 
help accommodate the traffic to the 
east side of the city. It will be an 
extension of Albert Street and will 
stretch to Nicholas Street, carrying 
traffic right into Lowertown just in 
front of the present courthouse. 

Boulevard Projects 

The approach to the War Mem- 
orial Square up Elgin Avenue is a 
considerable grade. Advantage will 
be taken of this to provide parking 
accommodation for some thousands 
of cars in the centre of the city, ap- 


‘ 


proximately under the War Mem- 
orial. Wellington Street, in front of 
the new government buildings, is to 
have’ its car tracks removed :to 
Sparks Street, and to be converted 
into a boulevard. 

The land has already been secured 
to build a new scenic driveway into 
the city from the treal Road, 
following the Ottawa River and ar- 
riving in the city at Rockcliffe, 
credited with being one of the most 
beautiful residential park areas on 
the continent. 

All these improvements, including 
the erection of the new government 
buildings, are to be finished within 
the next five or six years. The ma- 
— of them will be completed in 

wo. 

The final phase of the scheme in- 
volves the removal of the Union Sta- 
tion to a point almost at Laurier 
Avenue, and the covering over of 
the existing tracks, the razing of the 
Daley building to finally cure the 
“bottle-neck,” the demolition of the 
Printing Bureau so as to’ make 
Sussex Street, from the Connaught 
Building to the new Archives, a park 
space. Finally, a new National Gal- 
lery is planned. 


Ste. Catherine Improvem’t 
_ Approves Reorganization 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL—Bondholders of Ste. 
Catherine Improvement Co., meet- 
ing here on Sept. 8, approved pro- 
posed modifications of the trust 
deed in order to adjust default of 
the bonds. 

Under the scheme of readjust- 
ment default of sinking fund pay- 
ments from July 1, 1933, to July 1, 
1937, is waived and payment of in- 
terest coupons due Jan. 1 and July 
1 last postponed to Oct. 1 next. At 
the same time the rate of interest 
on the bonds is reduced from 6%% 
to 4% retroactive to July 1, 1936. 
The maturity date of the bonds is to 
be extended from 1947 to 1951 and 
present sinking fund provisions re- 
placed with a provision that a sum 
equal to 100% of the net profits of 
the preceding year shall be paid 
into the sinking fund on July 41 of 
each year. 


rogress in Toronto. This year 
to date building permits have been 
granted for 13 apartment houses for 
which costs of material are estimated 
at $777,000. 

Revival of this type of construc- 
tion follows a period in which apart- 
ment space unoccupied for several 
years, has been gradually filled. Ten 


projects at the time, that building 
regulations were stiffened and partly 
for that reason building costs rose 


conditions caught up with the apart- 
ment builders, costs were almost pro. 
hibitive and prospects for filling the 
buildings with profitable tenants had 
vanished. The sequel was financial 
hardship for holders of many apart- 
ment house bonds. 
* . 


Costs at 1926 Levels 


Basing its finding on 1926 as a 
“normal year,” a special cost com- 
mittee of the Canadian Construction 
Association’s Management Commit- 
tee has reached the conclusion that 
existing building costs are not above 
normal, 


Specifically, the committee men- 
tions brick, lumber, tile, sand, stone, 
cement, lime, building stone, sash, 
plumbing and heating supplies as 
among materials which have not ad- 
vanced beyond the “normal” levels 
of 1926, and it finds that. some of 
these are considerably under 1926 
levels. 

“It must be remembered,” the re- 
port adds, “that introduction of fea- 
tures in buildings that are consider- 
ed necessary today, and justly so, 
are the cause of any increase in 
capital costs that did not enter into 
construction in 1926.” 

The committee, incidentally claim- 
ed that comparison of existing build- 
ing costs with depression levels of 
1932 and 1933 is misleading since at 
that time abnormal labor conditions 
existed and permitted unethical 
contractors to cut wage ‘rates dras- 
tically. An example is cited in the 
case of bricklayers employed in To- 
ronto and its suburbs at eight to 
ten cents an hour. 


Kensington Manor Apts. 
1936 Revenue is Higher 


Kensington Manor Apartments, 
Windsor, earned gross revenue of 
$14,138 in 1936, compared with $12,- 
540 in 1935, according to a statement 
issued by The London & Western 

Co., receiver and manager. 
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Barrett Roof Inspection Service 
ualified Barrett Roof Inspector 

ill thoroughly inspect your roofs 
and flashings and present a com- 
plete report on their condition. His 
ou avoid 

ere is no 
nage for this service and you are 
at li xty te select your own con- 
tractor, Write or phone our near- 


A 


experience may help 
trecble before it starts. 


est branch. 


ae 


Net revenue of $5,574 was approx- 
imately $1,100 higher than in 1935, 
before allowing for depreciation, 
management or legal expense. 

Taxes are paid in full and the 
building was approximately 100% 
occupied during the year. A slight 
increase was made in rents last fall 
and another increase is planned for 
October, 1937. Bondholders rejected 
a cash offer of $50,000 for the pro- 
perty last year. 


Greatest 


“ae, 


No plant owner can ignore the danger of a faulty roof 
or flashings. They are a continual menace to buildings, 


stock and equipment, 


This year, when preparing maintenance budgets, plan 
to have all roofs resurfaced with Barrett “Specification” 
or “Black Diamond” felt, pitch and gravel. It is a wise 
investment that will save you trouble and expense. 


Experience proves that Barrett “Specification” Roofs 
ate “Right On Top” when it comes to long life and 
protection. They are laid only by Barrett Approved 
roofers, according to Barrett Specifications, and under 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


Nae 


| New Building | 


Aylmer Chemical Co., Aylmer, Ont. ; con- 
templated chemical factory. 

Alliance Paper Co., Merritton Ont., con- 
templated addition to plant, $200,000. 
Company is a su of Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Mon 

Brandram-Henderson Ltd., Montreal; 
varnish plant, $75,000. 

English River Pulp and Paper Co., New 
York; standard railway 


One coupon was paid on the | limi 


$76,500 of first mortgage bonds out- 
standing in Aug., 1936, and another 
in April, 1987. Interest due Oct. 20, 
1931, and later is still in arrears. 


ollowing is a partial list of Institutions and Corpor- . 
pte which have chosen Murray Roofs: 


Sun Life Assnee e 
Canada Life Assnce. 

The T. Eaten Co. L44., Toronto 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 


.. Teronte 4H. J. Heins Ce. 


Harbour 


Federal Government 
Bank of Montreal 


Free inspection of and our written report en the present condition of your reof is yours for the asking. Write our nearest office. 


TORONTO. - 


Affiliated with Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. Limited, Canada Creosoting Company Limited, Fibre 


HALIFAX - 


Bank of Nova Scotia 


Cam Soup Co. Lté., Toronte 
pbell Soup 


of Halifax 


Saskatchewan Gevernment; dam at 
Cypress Lake, $300,000. 

American Crystal Sugar Co., Denver, 
Col; contemplated sugar factory 


Conduits, Canada, Limited. 


the supervision of a qualified Barrett Inspector. This 
type of roof carries unqualified bond against repair or 
maintenance for 20 years, but the actual life far exceeds 
the period covered by the bond. 


The BARRETT COMPANY LIMITED 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


ad 


Roofing 


toba. Officials conferring with Manitoba 
Governmert. 

Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., 

; extension 


Ontario Highways Department; four-lane 
boulevard fa ty err = Eglinton Ave. 
and Kingston Rd., Toronto, $600,000. 

Daily Commercial News and Building 
Record reports: 

. W. Weolworth Co. Ltd., Hamilton; 


remises. 

Dupuis Freres Ltee., Montreal; store re- 
construction of $100,000 value extended to 
include addition, $85,000. 

. Imperial Optical Co., Terente; proposed 


in Mani- * posed 


BUILDINGS Barrett PROTECTION | 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
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Brewers & Distillers of 
Vancouver Limited 
‘Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that pursuant to the plan for re- 
organization of the Company’s 


" capital approved by the share- 
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7.60 
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8.81 
6.30 
1.21 
7.60 
8.90 
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8.50 


holders on October 26th, 1936, the 
Directors have declared a second 
partial distribution out of capital 
surplus in respect of the new 
shares of $5.00 par value, at the 
rate of $1.00 for each whole share, 
to be paid on November 15th, to 
shareholders of record on October 
15th, 1937. 


As no distribution may be made 
in respect of fractional shares, 
holders of certificates for frac- 
tions must adjust by purchase or 
sale, and conversion into whole 
shares prior to October 15th, 1937, 
in order to participate in the dis- 
tribution in respect of fractional 
holdings. 

By order of the Board of 
Directors. 

GEORGE WILLIAM TWITTEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


sPayable N.Y.) Vancouver, B.C. 
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Amer. Cy: 


Bell Telephone ... $2 
Brazilian Tract., p. $1.50 
Burlington Steel.. 15¢ 
Bk. of N. Scotia .. 


Do., extra 
Burt, FP. N. ..... 
Canada Packers .. 
Cent. Can. Loan ... 
Cent. Patricia 
Can. Canners, Ist pf. 

Do., 2nd pref. ... 
Can. For. Inv. ...-+. 

Do., pref. ... ose 
Can. Gen. Elec. ... 
Can. Packers ..... 
Can. Westinghouse 
Canada Cement ... 
Canadian Oil, pref. 
Cariboo Gold 
Carnation Co., pf. . 
Can. Perm. Mtge. .. 
Can. Cottons 

Do., pref 


Comm. Alcohol, pt. *10¢, Oct. 


Can. Wire. Box, A 37ic 
Celanese of Amer. 75c 
_Do., pr. pref. ... $1.75 
Chartered Trust ... $1 
Consumers’ Gas ... $2.50 
Can. Celanese ... 
ais MOOR. cocaves $1.75 
Dominion Coal, pf. 37¢ 
Dom. Foundries, pf. $1.50 
Dom. Bank .. $2.50 
Dom: Glass 
Do., pref, 
Fanny Farmer 
Do., extra 
Falconbridge 
Goodyear Tire ...,. 
PaO sesatins 
Ham. Un, Theat., p. $1.50 
Sam. Cotton, pfd. . $50 
“inde & Dauch ... 
Huron & E. Mtge. 
‘mp Tobacco .... 
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Int. State Rity., A 


. Pub. Ser. ... 43ic 
iy MUSE. cccuvee $1.75 
Landed er 
A€ng, J. A., ©. ...00 
«ava Cap Gold 
marcus Loew's, pf. $$1.75 
itchell, J. S., ° . 
Moore Corp, ... - Woe 
Do., pref., A & B $1.75 
Monarch Knit., pt. $1.75 
Mtl Cc. aav.. & 
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Shterest t being paid at 50% September Ist, 1937 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
a 


GIVEN that a 
of 1%% upon 
shares of the 


NOTICE IS HEREBY 
ly Dividend (No. 36) 
itstanding Preferred 


the First day of October, 1937, to Share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on the 15th day of September, 1937. 


NOTICE IS ALSO GIVEN that a Quar- 


20 
terly Dividend (No. 31) of 20c. per share 


$| fold 


e 


SBSSeS SSE 5-58 


on the No Par Value Common Shares 
of the Company, issued and outstanding, 


15th day of 
By Order of the Board, 
7 I. N. Wilson 


Treasurer. 
Calgary, Alberta. 
September 7th, 1937. 


BRITISH AMERICAN OIL 


NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend 
of Twenty-five Cents (25c.) per share 
been declared on the issued No Par Value 


ital stock of the Company for the third 
= o 937. The 


of 
day of September, 1937. 

Share Warrant Holders will present cou- 
pons, Serial No. 30, to any branch in Can- 
ada of The Royal Bank of Canada, who 
will negotiate them at par, on or after 
October ist, 1937. 

By order of the Board. 

_H. H. BRONSDON, 


Dated at Toronto, September 11th, 1937. 


‘Chartered Trust and 
Executor Company 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of 1% has been declared on the 
paid-up Capital Stock of Chartered 


Trust and Executor Company foe the 
en . 
queries etter et 1937, to share- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness 15th, 1937. 
By Order of the Board. 
E. W. McNEILL, 
‘Secretary. 
Dated at Toronto. 
September ist, 1937. 


The Toronto Mortgage 
Company 


Quarterly Dividend 
Notice is hereby given that a divi- 


Share, th 
ig deel Se 


Com- 
pany, lared for 
ren sure. 


€ cur- 
and that the same will 
be payable on after 


October, 1937, 
ist of record on the 


A.J. PATTISON Jr. & CO. Ltd. 
Established (907 
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By Order of the Board.. 
JAMES WILSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Montreal, Sept. 13, 1937. 


PACKARD MOTOR | 
CAR COMPANY _ | 
DIVIDEND NO, 124 


(10c) per share on the outstand- | 
—webtespar pw Basia Value } 
° pany, payable 
on the 11th day of October, 1937 | 
to the holders of the Common | 
eee Shares of record at . 
e of business 18, 
1937. Thebookealll ae ee 
HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan, September 8, 1937 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
Head Office : Montreal 


STOCK TRANSFER DEPARTMENT 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Stock Transfer books of the Com- 
pony will be closed from the 1 

e 30th of September, both dates 
inclusive, for the preparation of the 
dividend to become due and parents 
on the Ist day of October, to 
shareholders of record at the or 
of business on September 15th, 1997. 


By Order of the Board, . 
H. W. K. HALE, 
Secretary. 


Ottawa Light Heat and 
Power Company, Limited 


Quarterly dividends as follows, are pay- 
able Ist October, 1937, to Shareholders of 
| record 15th September, 1937: 
| PREFERRED STOCK: 1%%, (being at 
i the rate of 5% per annum.) 
| COMMON STOCK: 1%%, (being at the 


| rate of 6% per annum.) 
“The transfer books will not be closed. 


*| Working capital .... 


OTTAWA, 7th September, 1937. 


The Sherwin-Williams 
Company of Canada, 
Limited 
Notice is hereby given that the Ninety- 


of One and 
being at 


Shareholders of recbrd the 18th 
| September, 1937, ans that cheques 


has! mailed October 1, 1937 


Books not closed. 
By Order of the Board. 


P. W. HOLLINGWORTH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


} Montreal, Que. 
September 8, 1937. 


Dividend Notice 


Northern Canada Mining 
Corporation, Limited 


' 


dian fi et cent (5 
ve 
ducted bon dividends 
dents. 

Shareholders are particularly 


tes held by them 
to see that certifica o of 


1937, | corpora 


By Order of the Board. 
H. F. Cassidy, 


i 


|| 


pany’: 

couver with a capacity of 6.5 million 
bushels is faced. The substantial re- 
duction in supplies of grain for ex- 
port coupled with excessively high 
freight rates on the Pacific will mean 
that this elevator will have a small 
volume of gtain to handle. 

Due to the obscure outlook for the 
company no provision was made for 
the sinking d payment of $135,- 
000 which was due on June 1 last on 
the first mortgage bonds, Steps are 
now under way to call a rn 
bondholders to seek approval of 
ther suspension of sinking fund pay- 
ments. 

Net operating earnings for the 
year ended June 30 are about half 
the amount reported in the 1935-36 
fiscal year and deficit for the year 
amounted to $135,807, compared with 
$12,415 in the year ended June 30, 


1936. 

Income from investments is con- 
siderably higher due to a stock divi- 
dend of $53,580 received from Grain 
Insurance and Guarantee Co. 

Provision for depreciation is about 
$143,000 lower than in the previous 
year, but this reduction is partly off- 
set by expenditure of $74,609 for 
moving and re-erecting elevators and 
renewals. 

Cash position of the company 
shows improvement, cash on hand 


6th| amounting to $606,957, compared 


tor Company, second vice- 
t. Mr. Dowler was elected 
a seat on the Council of the Ex- 


Week in Wheat 


HENRY GAUER 


change, the other members of whom 
have been elected as follows: C. E. 
Eggleston; C. E. Hayles, Stanley N. 
Jones, Geo. S. Mathi R. W. Mil- 
ner, R. C, Reece, A. C. Reid, Harold 
L. Saunders, S. A. Searle, G, R. 
Severson, and C,. Gordon Smith. 


Arbitration committee: C. E. Eg- 
gleston, John B. Fisher, F. O. Fow- 
ler, G. M. Heimbecker, C. E. Hunt- 
ing, H. Sellers and G. R. Severson. 


Committee on appeals: W. R, 
Bawlf, C. E. Hayles, W. A. Murphy, 
W. H. McWilliams, E. S. Parker, J. 
A. Richardson and A, P. White, 


Market Strengthens 
With Larger Exports 


aopply and Demand Again Take Precedence Over 
ar Fears — Possible Drought in Argen- 
tine a Factor 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG.—The wheat market began to assume a more constructive 
attitude this week when it managed to advance concurrently with the 
stock market following a more settled view of European politics. Fairly 
heavy buying for export, to a much greater extent than experienced for 
many weeks was recorded at Winnipeg and United States points. 

Sharply advancing ocean freight rates impelled British buyers to book 
North American wheat for freight space available in the near future. 
Buyers were moved, not only by the fear of having to pay higher freight 
rates on deferred commitments, but also by the fear of not being able 
to get space exactly when wanted. Continued drought in Argentina was 


another market factor. 


Lake freights are holding at a fairly strong level United States 
freighters are busy with ore, and a number of Canadian vessels are 
finding employment in moving American grain to Montreal for export. 

United States millers have been buying some small quantities of 
wheat in the Winnipeg market. This is presumably for duty free mixing 
in export flour, and not to be absorbed in domestic use. Concurrently 
Canadian millers have been buying some United States wheat for inclu- 


gion in their export flour. Some 


18,608 | entering British Columbia, 


000 | Losses at Vancouver 


Moving elevators ee 
Loss on subsid. ... 


Vancouver has lately done a little 
business to the United Kingdom, 


—— | and has also sold some small quan- 


tities of wheat to Japan. Any ex- 
tensive business, however, is cur- 


"255 | rently prevented by the high freight 


666,715 658,263 


United Dairies Profits 
Higher in Past Year 


United Dairies Ltd. Calgary, re- 
ports net profit of $34,958 for the 
year ended March 1, 1937, equiv- 
alent to $4.65 a share om the 64% 
first preferred. Dividends on this 
stock are being paid at the nn 
rate of $4 a share. In the nine 
months ended March 31, 1936, net 
profit was $25,812, equivalent to 
$3.70 a share on the first preferred. 

Accumulated arrears of dividends 
on the first preferred were $18.75 a 
share at Jan. 2, 1937, amd on the 
second k sesnener $33 a share at the 
same e. 

Net working capital of United 
Dairies alone increased from $164,- 
109 at March 31, 1936, to $176,116. 
Including subsidiaries, consolidated 
working capital was reduced from 
$256,975 to $208,167. 
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Wheat 


rates prevailing to European ports, 
as well as to reluctance of overseas 
buyers to take wheat on anything 
except a hand-to-mouth basis, Such 
a situation, of course, is not favor- 
able to the long trip through the 
Panama Canal. In the meantime, 
some 3,000,000 bushels of wheat are 
being carried in store in Vancouver. 
The owners have the option of hang- 
ing on to it in the hope of improving 
conditions, or of selling on a basis 
which represents a loss, inescapable 
at present, when hedges are lifted 
in the Winnipeg futures market. : 


War Scare Dominates 

Political tension in the Mediter- 
ranean has had a dominating influ- 
ence in the wheat market during 
the past week. ‘The influences that 
put stock market prices down had 
the effect of advancing wheat prices, 
and when am easier situation devel- 
oped and stock market prices ad- 
vanced, wheat prices declined. 

While such movements accorded 


Prices 
(Cash Quotations) 
‘or Week 
t. 14 


United States soft wheat flour is 


with past experience, the Liverpool 
market was especially susceptible 
to political developments because of 
the extent to which European sup- 
plies are currently drawn from 
Black Sea ports. European markets 
saw a double danger threatening 
Russian supplies: That the sub- 
marine menace might prevent ships 
leaving Russian ports; and that fear 
of future trouble might induce Rus- 
sia to withhold supplies. 

Something like 30 million bushels 
of wheat exports from Russia are 
expected during the current crop 
year, 
* * * 

Buy From Europe 

Fairly small quantities of Can- 
adian wheat continue to be pur- 
chased for export. If Canada had 
larger supplies available this year, 
such buying would be considered 
dangerously small, but under exist- 
ing circumstances the limited extent 
of the trade does not cause alarm. 
In fact, the critical point with re- 
spect to Canadian price Jevels is not 
so much lack of export buying vol- 
‘ume in Winnipeg, but the limited 
exports which are taking place from 
the United States. 

This is the season when large.ex- 
ports normally develop from the 
North American continent. Yet in 
spite of the fact that United States 
wheat is available at large discounts 
under Canadian prices, Europe is not 
showing any great interest in pur- 
chases from that country. Russia, 
the Danube, amd Australia are sup- 
plying the bulk of current ship- 


| ments. Unless all estimates as to the 
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Winnipeg Grain Futures 


Week to Sept. 14, 1987 
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probable total of world trade this 
year are badly astray, much. heavier 
shipments of North American wheat 
will be required before new crop 
Argentine and Australian wheat is 
available late next winter. But the 
expected business is slow in devel- 


oping. 
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Terminal Elevator t Port Anhor | 

(Capea 5,300,000 behel) 
Sen SRPORVERS 
JAMES RI 
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TN. M. Paterson & Company itp, 


' Own and Operate 
One Terminal Elevator in Fort William 
109 Country Elevators 
Total Storage Capacity 6,925,000 bus. 
31 Vessels on the Great Lakes 
Total Carrying Capacity 4,500,000 bus. per trip 


Head Office: FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


A Complete Investment and Trading 
Service 
at 


STOCKS . . . BONDS 
MELADY, SELLERS & CO. LTD. 


GRAIN.... MINES ° 
Grain Exchange WINNIPEG Phone 92709 


British America. Elevator Company, Limited 
WINNIPEG - MANITOBA 
We Own and Operate 130 Country Elevators in 


MANITOBA - SASKATCHEWAN - ALBERTA 
Licensed Country Grain Warehousemen 
Commission Merchants — Track Buyers 

Members: 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


LIMITED © 
PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 


GRAIN—STOCK—BONDS | 


Principal Offices: - 
WINNIPEG, TORONTO, MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, 
VICTORIA — 
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OPERATING TERMINAL ELEVATORS - FORT WILLIAM ~ PORT ARTHUR -VANCOLYER | 
423 COUNTRY ELEVATORS THROUGHOUT THE WEST 
101 COAL SHEDS | 


Our Service and Facilities Guarantee Satisfaction 


NVESTORS who are Subscribers-by- 

Mail to The Financial Post enjoy an 

added benefit entirely free of e. 
They are entitled to the full privileges of 
the INVESTMENT ENQUIRY SERYV- 
ICE. This Service provides information 
by personal letter in response to their 
questions at any time ing their 
Canadian securities. If YOU are not now 
a Subscriber-by-Mail, secure to yourself 
this Valuable Free Service and also pro- 
fit by receiving The Post regularly each 
week, delivered at your home or office. 


One Year—52 Issues ...... $5.00 
Half Year—26 Issues ...... $2.50 
Special 10-Weeks Trial... $1.00 


Fill in and mail the coupon today 
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Industries May Join 


Ontario Health Plan 


Insurance Venture at Present Financed By Loans 


' From O.M.A., Civil Servants’ Association— 
Revenue From Dues 50% of Overhead 


After three months of Operation 
sponsors of Associated Medical Serv- 
ices Inc., Ontario’s nen-profit health 
insurance scheme are hopeful of its 


success. 

The project launched in June for 
Toronto and the counties of Norfolk 
and Oxford has at present only 225 
signed subscribers, but several in- 
dustrial enterprises are reported to 
be considering signing up on an em- 
ployer-employee basis. These indus- 
trial contracts, if obtained, would 
provide a sound nucleus for perman- 
ent operation. 

The plan, started on a purely vol- 
untary basis, has received the en- 
dorsation of the Ontario Govern- 
ment and the medical fraternity. Up 
to the present it has been financed 
entirely by the Onterio Medical As- 
sociation and the Ontario Civil Serv- 
ants’ Association. Loans from these 
two bodies, repayable if and when 
the project is operating successfully, 
have covered all organization ex- 
penses and overhead. So far claims 
have been negligible since benefits 
can be received only ofter three 
monthly payments. Membership dues 
are being used entirely to build up 
reserves. It is felt that such income 
should be paid out only to meet 
claims for medical services until a 
substantial reserve has _ been 
achieved. Meanwhile negotiations, 
it is understood, are now under way 
to obtain grants from “interested 
parties” to meet overhead. 

‘ Plan Reserve 

No definite figure has been set 
as the amount required as a re- 
serve. Naturally, it would fluctuate 
with the number participating in 
the insurance plan. However, it is 
hoped to operate eventually on the 
basis of 20% to 25% of subscribers 
requiring medical services, and of 
keeping overhead to not more than 
10% of income. 

Non-medical participants in the 
plan contribute monthly premiums 
amounting to for the first 
member of the family, $1.75 for 
the second, $1.50 for the third, $1.25 
for the fourth, and $1 for any ad- 
ditional members. In return, they 
are provided with complete medical 
services including attendance of a 
physician, reasonable operating 
costs, hospitalizgtion and a limited 
amount of drugs. The insured may 
select any doctor who is willing to 
co-operate in the venture, and the 
doctor will be paid at rates laid down 
in the tariff of the Ontario Medical 
Association. 

A substantial proportion of sub- 
scribers are members of the Ontario 

Civil Servants’ Association. These 
recently received a letter over the 
signature of Hon. H. C. Nixon, pro- 
vincial secretary, who stated in re- 
gard to the health plan: “There can 
be no doubt of the underlying sound- 
ness of its principle and the Govern- 
ment, although not sponsoring the 
scheme, has co-operated by pro- 
viding headquarters at 11 Queen’s 
Park. As employers, we are glad 
that members of the staff are now 
able to protect themselves in ad- 
vance against the hazard, worry and 
loss which might be caused by a 
breakdown in health.” 

Response by medical men has 
been enthusiastic. Four hundred 


experience of the scheme there 
mean its success or failure. 


gradually to mid-July, when there 
was a sharp drop. Another increase 
occurred late in August, brought 
monthly total to some $380. 

One of the safeguards designed to 
counteract possible abuses was the 
provision that a member must pay 
three months dues before becoming 
eligible for benefits. Thus far only 
four applications for membership 
have been rejected. And despite 
all precautions, one abuse of the 
plan has already been reported. 
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tors, and Nelson Baldwin, general 
manager of the company’s chief 
British and foreign office. 


Life Company Losses 
Negligible in China 


War losses of Canadian life insur- 
ance companies operating in China 
e thus far been negligible. It is 
kely that they will escape.death 


claims entirely, but to date these | ception, 


have been very few and far be- 
tween. Some of the four companies 
in the Orient — Confederation, 
Crown, Manufacturers and Sun— 
have not yet received a single claim. 
Perhaps the closest shave was in 
connection with the death of a for- 
mer policyholder with one of the 
above-mentioned companies who 
held a policy for $100,000 but had 
allowed it to lapse. 

Explanation of the very small loss 
compared with the havoc caused by 
the war is simply that the Canadian 
companies confine business to 
“whites” in the International Settle- 
ment and to the wealthy native who 
is much better able than his fellow 


which may be associated with it. 
Consider War Clause 

Insurance executives have been 
flirting with.the idea of using a war 
clause which would obviate pay- 
ment of benefits to those killed as a 
result of war. Thus far there has 
been mo decision made, due in part 
to the difficulty of framing a suit- 
able clause. One of these difficulties 
would be the definition of “war.” 
Another, and perhaps even more 
important, would be inclusion of epi- 
demics which might accompany hos- 
tilities, with cholera particularly im- 
portant in the present instance. 

Except that temporarily no new 
business is being written in China, 
the companies are carrying on as 
usual. Agents are still at work in 
Hong Kong. 

It is the possibility of an epidemic, 
rather than the war itself, that in- 


surance men are worrying about. In 
most wars greatest imsurance loss 
has arisen from the toll exacted by 
disease. The Great War was an ex- 


demic which immediately followed 
was extremely costly. War claims 
cost Canadian insurance companies 
more than $21.8 millions between 
1914 and 1918, with $1.4 million of 
that written on other than Canadian 
policyholders, When the “flu” raged 
in the last quarter of 1918 and the 
first of 1919, loss amounted to almost 
$144 millions. 


Military Restrictions 


The great majority of policies now 
issued by Canadian life companies 
contain no restrictions of any kind 
in re to military or naval activ- 
ity. us, in the event of war, it 
would appear that they would once 
again stand to lose very heavily. 
Such was the experience in 1914. At 
that time, a number of policies con- 
tained war cla which precluded 
payments if the policyholder par- 
ticipated in military operations. 
These provisions were waived at the 
beginning of the war to offset what 
to some might have been a deter- 
rent to war service. Later in the 
campaign, however, it was found 
necessary to enforce certain restric- 
tions. 

It is likely that a similar practice 
would be followed im any future 
war in which Canada might become 
embroiled. That is, new policies 
would apply restrictions as to war 
service. If a soldier hag failed to 
avail himself of insurance protec- 
tion before war begins, the com- 
panies contend, why should they 
expose themselves to additional 
hazards and possibly endanger the 
security of other policyholders by 
granting unrestricted policies? 


Nothin ie 
can hold bach the dawn 


A new day breaks, just as surely, for the person 
who ‘has contracted with a life insurance company for 
an income to replace his earnings when they are cut off 
by ‘old age, disability, or death. 
Think of the mental comfort to be gained by 
making sure there cannot be such a thing for you as 
(1) a penniless old age, (2) no pay days if disabled, (3) 
your family without food and shelter should you die! 
how to make your future secure and at the 

same time release money for fuller enjoy- 


REMAKING CANADA 
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| Labor Union 


Hon. Newton W. Rowell (right) and Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret leave 


although the influenza epi-| the Ottawa Parliament Buildings after a 
machinery for the Royal Commission survey 


relations. 


[New Licenses | 


The following companies have been 
licensed to transact the classes of insur- 
ance named in addition to those for which 
they are already registered: 

New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co.— 

aircraft, property damage caused 


Firemen’s Insurdnce Co. of Newark— 
Falling ae limited or inherent ex- 
plosion, civil commotion, property damage 
caused by vehicles, : 
New Jersey Insurance Co,—Property 
caused by vehicles. 
Merchants & Manufacturers Fire Insur- 
onte Co.—Property damage caused by 


es. 
Fall ynakerat. bel oer abies ge 
‘0 
aaa by vehicles, ‘tf 
Walling ebterett, civil’ cesamétion, snowerty 
ion, pro 
damage caused by vehicles, 
Central Union Insurance Co, — Falling 
aft, hail, civil commotion, 
N . Fir z Z S We cstveperty 
ewar e Insurance 
caused by vehicles. 
Sussex Fire Insurance Co.—Falling air- 


heavy session, assembling 
of Dominion-Provincial 


International Paper 
Eliminates Deficit 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Shareholders of In- 
ternational Paper Co. meeting at 
Corinth, N.Y. approved reduction in 
the book value of the company’s 
common share capital by $37.5 mil- 
lions. As a result the book value of 
the one million shares of common 
stock is reduced from $52.50 a share 
to $15 a share. 

The effect of this reduction is to 
eliminate the accumulated deficit of 
the company which amounted to 
over $26.8 millions as at Dec. 31, 
1936, and to create a surplus. 


craft, hail, civil commotion, sprinkler 
property damage caused ‘by 


ehicles. 
Columbia Insurance Co—Falling air- 
craft, earthquake, property damage 
caused by vehicles, personal property. 
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Summary of Market Data 
For Small Ontario Centres 


The following is a summary of market data figures for the smaller 
municipalities compiled from The Financial Post Business Year Book. 
Larger municipalities have been analyzed in greater detail in the Ontario 


Supplement accompanying this issue. 


MARKET DATA OF ONTARIO MUNICIPALITIES 
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Retail Stores 
1930 
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475,800 
715,000 


Gross 
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Sees Advantages for Both 
- Workers and Em- 
ployers 
END C.1.0. THREAT 


If Canadian labor would “write its 
own declaration of independence,” 
and “develop a powerful on- 
wide federation rather than submit 
to the domination of the foreign 
C.LO., the Canadian worker organ- 
ization would do much to increase 
its influence and its bargaining 
power,” declared J. J. Gibbons, 
president of the Toronto Board of 
Trade speaking to the Canadian 
Chambers of Commerce at Vancou- 
ver last week. 

“Happenings of recent months on 
the othér side of the border, have 
brought substantial misgivings to 
many employers whose whole atti- 
tude has previously been sympathetic 
to organized labor,” Mr. Gibbons 
said. Not only do they, and justifi- 
ably, fear the influence of the viol- 
ent tendencies displayed by the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization 
upon its Canadian .affiliates, but it 
raises in their mind the whole ques- 
tion of international affiliation of 
labor organizations. 

Domination By C.LO. 

“Employers are not alone in their 
thoughts. Most thinking people 
have reason to be alarmed at any 
possible domination of Canadian 
labor by the C.1.0. not because they 
doubt the stability and common 
sense of Canadian labor and its,lead- 
ers, but because they see the dangers 
to Canada’s industrial and national 
progress in the possible establish- 
ment of a foreign labor dictatorship, 
based on terrorism, and wielding a 
weapon over Canadian industry be- 
cause of widespread affiliations in 
this country. 

“It is not too extreme a thought, 
surely: to imagine what could happen 
to Canadian overseas trade, if it be- 


.|}came necessary, in the ascent to 


political supremacy or industrial 
dictatorship of the leaders of the 
C.L.O., to restrct exports from Can- 
ada to foreign markets in order to 
promote higher wages, production 
and employment in the United 
States. 

“All that would be necessary— 
assuming that the C.1.O. or any other 
organization of similar character, for 
that matter—would be for it to make 
impossible demands upon industry, 
support those. demands by strikes 
with acts of terrorism and violence, 
and thus cripple the whole process 
of production in Canada in any, or 
even in all, its industries. 

Advantages of Canadian Union 

“It stands to reason that Canadian 
émployers would have a greater 
willingness to recognize, and to 
negotiate with, a purely Canadian 
organization than with one advised 
and controlled from the United 
States,” the speaker said. 

“The principle of collective bar- 
gaining is gradually invading Can- 
adian industry,” Mr. Gibbons af- 
firms.. “With the progress already 
made in cementing friendlier feel- 
ings between employer and em- 
ployee, this is not surprising since it 
does not involve any particular loss 
of prerogative or pride on the part 
of the former. 

“Indeed, if the vision of an essen- 
tially all-Canadian labor federation 
under Government control and 
supervision somewhat similar to that 
in Great Britain were to be trans- 
lated into reality, there would be 
less reason for Canadian industry 
to regard that invasion with mis- 
giving, especially as the state re- 
serves the right to intervene in any 
dispute that may threaten to disturb 
industrial peace. 

“It could be made a condition of 
any further recognition of collective 
bargaining power: through the 
medium of Canadian unions that, (1) 
in the event of the parties in an in- 
dustrial dispute being unable to 
agree upon a settlement, no lockout 
or strike could be called until the 
matter had been referred to an offi- 
cial board of arbitration, and until 
a certain period of time had elapsed, 
and (2) it should be an offense for 
the employees of institutions, such as 
hospitals, public utilities, such as 
water, gas and electric service sys- 
tems; and businesses supplying the 
necessities of life, such as dairies, 
bakeries, etc., to strike.” 

Mutually Satisfactory 

“There is little doubt that Can- 
adian labor would be reasonable 
enough to recognize the justice of 
this, where the employers recog- 
nized the right of labor to bargain 
through its Canadian labor organ- 
izations. Let us not forget that em- 
ployers of labor have had their own 
national and sectional organizations 
for many years, and have not hesi- 
tated to make use of the corporate 
influence and power of these bodies 
in protecting their own interests, 

“Is not labor entitled to work out 
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its own national salvation by the 
organization of a purely Canadian 
control of its fortunes? 

“With Canadian employers ne- 
gotiating through Canadian trade 
associations, and with Canadian 
labor presenting its views through 
a purély Canadian labor union or 
council, surely there is no problem 
in the realm of Canadian industry 
that cannot be solved to the lasting 
satisfaction both .of capital and 
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A leading All - Canada 
pany — in volume; 
in strength; and in service 
to “select” property-own- 
ers and agents. 
Home Office, Wawanesa, 
Man. Eastern Office: 34] 
Church St., Toronto. 
Branches in Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Moncton. 
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The Independent Order of Foresters 


Monthly Income During Disability 

Certificate Plan B: Issued by the Society affords outstanding 
protection. It provides an Old Age Benefit, payable in one sum, 
for the full amount of the Certificate, on the 60th birthday, or, 
payment in the event of death. 

In addition, the Certificate provides a generous Disability 
Benefit of Ten Dollars a month, for each $1,000 of Protection 
carried. Payments of such benefit are not a charge against the 
ae when it becomes a claim, either as a result’ of death 
or old age. 

The Certificate contains the usual automatic non-forfeiture 
privileges. Double Indemnity may be secured for the payment 
of a nominal sum. 


FRANK E. HAND HEAD OFFICE, TEMPLE BUILDING, 
Supreme Chief Ranger. TORONTO, CAN. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


Continent 


Head Office ~ Toronto, Canada L i 


ALE PROFITS FOR POLICWHOLDERS 


1 857 20 Northwestern Mutual distributed $1,143,727 
in dividends to fis policyholders. As a result the 
_ @ctual net cost of fire insurance on thousands of Cana- 

dian homes and businesses was substantially reduced. 
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HUMAN NATURE 


No man can be expected 
to give greater attention to 
other people's business than 
to his own—the other man's 
bysiness must be of second- 
ory consideration. Through 
g Trust Company an Estate 
receives the thoughtful man- 
agement which only experi- 
ence ond specialization can 
ensure. 
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Highest in 16 Months 


Influenced By Sharp Declin 
Loans Drop More Than = pe 


Influenced by a moderate increase 
in loans pop - 


As indicated by the return of 
chartered banks to the minister 
finance, increase in 
largely confined to 
loans, which have shown 


was 


growth since the beginning of the | cided 


year. Cali loans were affected 

less active security markets, a 
loams to municipalities dropped 
more: than $9 millions. The latter 


Deposits—Munici 
$9 ns in July 


development proba’ liqui- 
davon ot advance from the banks 
ear ie year 
tax collections. < 
While investments are still well 
above a year the reduction dur- 
ing July was most substantial 
While re- 
Canada may not have 
where the volume 


tapering off in , the rate of 

Comparative figures on the or 
factors affecting the Cemadian eens 
situation are as follows: 


Use of Bank Credit in Canada 
Dollars) 
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1,431.1 73.7 
vee 2,897. 248 
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2,112.6 125.3 


Position 

Cash position of the banks dipped 
materially over the month, with de- 
posits with the Bank of Canada fall- 
ing well over $7 millions. July is 
the third successive month in which 
deposits with the central bank, the 
means by which the volume of 
credit in the Dominion is controlled, 
have declined. More recent state- 
ments of the Bank of Canada show 
that while there have been tempor- 


ary increases, the deposits have 
since shown further decline. 
« Note circulation was slightly 
higher than in the previous month, 
but is $5.7 millions under the 1936 
level, in line with gradual reduc- 
tion in the outstanding circulation 
of the chartered banks. 

Figures as shown in the composite 
statement of the 10 chartered banks 
are as follows: P 
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It is: possible that liquidation of 
government security holdings by 
the American banks may be partly 
responsible for the announcement 
that $300 millions of “sterilized” 
gold will. be released. While the 


con aan aan mit Fort Garry to carry on and/|the Gov 
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payments will be made on 
principal as funds are available. 


Merchandising Loans 


trips to the short-term financing 
markets. Selling of bank holdings 
would undoubtedly influence the 
rate at which new financing could 
be effected. Bee 

The “de-sterilizing” is of. particu- 
lar significance in that it is a com- 
plete reversal of boom control 
money management earlier this 
year. Apparently, the United States 
treasury feels that it may have 
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This is the supreme travel experi- 
ence . . 5 font full months of the 
most luxurious that 
the world can offer! 108 places... . 
ee eee eae 
the best of more than 20 countries. _ 
Join the spacious Empress on her 
“royal progress” found the world. 

Fares as low as $2300 ($18 per 
day) including exceptional shore 
programme. See YOUR OWN TRAVEL 
AGENT or 

E. F. Thompson, 

Steamship General Agent, 

Canadian Pacific Bldg., Toronto 
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PHILIPPINES 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


Doubled During Year 
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$1,143,727 


MONTREAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


61 Yonge St., Toronto 
J.F.HOBKIRK, Manager SS 


EAST 30's 


OPPOSITE THE 
WALDORI-ASTORIA 


@ Ideal environment and every 
service for pleasurable living. 
Spaciousrooms with serving pan- 
tries and electric refrigeration. 
Excellent restaurant and duplex 
cocktail lounge eair conditioned. 


SINGLE 4+ DOUBLE $6 - SUITES from $8 
Special monthly and yearly rates 


Deverly 


Wm. A. Buescher, Manager 
185 tast SOTH STREET » NEW TORE 


Winnipeg’s Newest Hotel 
The Marlborough 


In the Heart of the City 


Fireproof Construction 
European Plan 
Rates in Keeping With the Times 
220,Rooms 


Modern, efficient and reliable 
office equipment means more 
time and more money to you. 
Isn't it time to clean up, dress 
up and speed up? 
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Immediately Available Liquid Assets 
July, dune, 
1937 1 


4,681,489 
43,587,078 
182,516,827 
Gold & sub. coin abd. 
Foreign banks 
Foreign curr. .. .... 
Gov. sec. short term 


Do., jong term ... 
Call loans abroad. . 


+17,453,144 
+ 15,876,797 


1.564,008,617 —17,439,906 1,510,329,004 

Loans and Securities Other Than Those of Canadian Government 
7,370,324 115,246,264 +1,932,860 116,726,187 
+1,505,703 886,698 


65,190,983 
124,799,059 —3,329,308 
116,126,876 —1,700,414 
728,290,407 


463, 156,661,756 
18,446,014 17,040,928 
98,207,781 + 107,532,972 

1,429,777,927 —1,432,889,245 


Other Assets 
11,793,125 
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| Municipal secs. 
Public secs.é 
Other s@Cs. .....c0 
Can. call leans 
Current loans 
| Loans abroad 623, +11 
17,675,809 
100,852,383 
1,275,452,133 -+- 154,325,794 


13,463,211 
8,817,675 
4,682,666 

75,414,608 

63,650,414 
9,276,685 
1,903,312 


Non-curr. loans ... 11,680,616 —1,782,595 
te 695, 


68,787,818 
11,175,303 
1,975,284 


3,209,880,662 
43 


+231 ,876,673 
7,137,377 +10 
141,490,919 


023 
—16,477,001 


3,083,526,785 +215,409,695 


5 +-371,297 

, 48,618,689 —12,322,953 

46,941,055 47,575,010 —633,955 
Deposits by Public 

666,767,428 713,177,304 46,409,966 

Savings dep. .....- « 1,872,154,385 1,569,815,485 +2,338,900 


+ 2,238,921,813 2,282,992,879 —44,071,066 
427,482,612 425,279,262 4+-2,203,350 
Due to Banks Abroad, Etc. 
13,290,353 12,212,823 
40,608,467 42,931,567 
1,117,708 906,575 
68,787,818 
2,870,511 


2,989,679,748 3,049,175,419 59,495,671 
15,552,673 17,281,613 —1,728,940 
Liability to Shareholders 
286 809,387 


2,546, 5 
133,750,000 133,750,000 


119,071,107 
18,955,535 
42,679,293 


618 $08,437 
1, Fiseat 
2,112,582,084 

376,010,075 


—5,707,432 
+-17,340,201 
+ 4,261,762 


+ 48,158,991 
+ 78,180,738 


+ 126,339,729 
+51,472,537 


+ 2,636,300 
+8,994,129 

—301,259 
+5,137,404 


+21,051,247 
+1,762,824 


2,779,163,501 


Total public liab. .. 
banks 13,789,849 


Due bet. 


Dividends ...e+. eee 
Reserve 


i Capital seeeecee 


Gross 


Credit index® ..... . 


4Other than Canadian. 
*Ratio of current and call loans in Canada to demand and savings deposits in Canada. 


f Weekly Bank Clearings I 


Sept.9 Change t.2 
at Year Ago Sept 
2,690,750 


% 

063 — 0.3 
+124 2,081,817 

782  +29.8 687,122 
701,356 
5,206 
07 
123. 
1 
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+0.9% 


Unsecured Creditors 
Approve Brown Co. Plan 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL—More than 80% of 
the unsecured creditors of Brown 
Co., pulp and paper manufacturers, 
have approved the plan of financial 
reorganization which has been pro- 
2 oun te 648 | posed by the company, according to 
6 5,913; an announcement by the general 
1,044,852 | oreditors’ advisory committee. 

Claims of unsecured creditors 
who have given assent to the plan 
480) total $1.2 million, compared with 
total claims outstanding of $1.5 mil- 


328 lion. This is greatly in excess of 

o84 the amount that is required in order 
to secure passage of the plan if 
bondholders and other creditors ap- 

922 | prove it. 

97| The Brown Co. plan calls for pay- 
ment of creditors in full and the 

2 raising of $12.5 millions of new 
capital. 
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Commercial Lending By Canadian Banks Shows Gain 
of $85 Millions Over 1986 Piguet — Manu- 
facturing Loans Up 20% 


Bank loans made to merchandis- 
ers and to manufacturers share 


. honors in the impressive increase in 


commercial lending over the past 
year. 

As revealed by the composite 
statement of the chartered banks to 
the minister of finance as at the end 
of July, current loans are approxi- 
mately $85 millions above the 1936 
level. Unfortunately, there is no 


537 | breakdown of the total by classifica- 


tion of borrowers. _The Canadian 


960 | Bank of Commerce, however, pub- 


lishes quarterly figures which show 
the trend of lending to the various 
types of clients. While this, natur- 
ally, does not afford an accurate 
check on the loan trend of all the 
banks, it is sufficiently representa- 
tive to serve as a general index. 
Ind Gain 20% 


According to the Bank of Com- 
merce figures, loans to manufactur- 
ers, which include those to mining 
enterprises, increased by more than 
20% betweei: July 31, 1936, and July 
31, 1937. Loans to merchandisers 
doubled. 

General improvement in business, 
and a more optimistic view of the 
future has to some extent offset the 
cautious attitude businessmen had 
adopted toward expansion, Com- 
mercial lending lagged far behind 
business in the early part of recov-, 
ery, and only since the beginning of 
the year has it shown a tendency to 
close that gap. Rising commodity 
prices have also stimulated commer- 
cial loans. Impetus given by the 
sharp upswings last fall set the stage 
for.much of the loan expansion. 
Both manufacturers and merchants 
felt that if prices were going to be 
higher, stocks should be replenished 


336 |as soon as possiblee. And recourse 


to the banks was mecessary to 
finance forward buying. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
increase in loans has come despite 
repayment of some which have been 
outstanding since depression. Better 
business, which entailed greater 
borrowing by some concerns, also 
enabled others to pay off long-exist- 
ing loans, It would thus appear that 
further improvement in loan value 
is to be anticipated. Apparently the 
majority of business enterprises 
have used up a large portion of the 
cash reserves built up through the 


depression and are once more in a 
position where the banks will have 
to be consulted, 
Grain Loans Low - 

Compared with a year ago, loans 
to those interested in agricultural 
and food products have dropped 
surprisingly little. Last July the 
Bank of Commerce reported the ag- 
gregate of these loans at $40 mil- 
lions. This. year it was down only 
$1 million. There was a sharp rise 
and fall in the intervening months, 
but most of this was seasonal. 

Within the agricultural classifica- 
tion have been important changes. 
Grain loans, of course, have fallen 
as the result of ™~ liquidation ¢ 


former years, the total is small 
and the short crop this year holds 
little hope for much improvement. 
Locms’to farmers and ranchers are 
only slightly lower than in 1936. 
Millers Borrow More 

On the other hand, advances to 
flour millers and exporters are ma- 
terially higher than a year ago, and 
some gain is shown in those to deal- 
ers in fruit, fish and meat, and those 
engaged in dairying. 

Construction continues to lag, 
showing a further decline in out- 
standing loans over the year. Some 
loans which might ordinarily come 
in construction category, however, 
may now be listed under those to 
private individuals as a result of the 
government-sponsored Home Im- 
provement Plan, 

Bank Optimistic 

In commenting on the ‘loan figures. 
the Bank of Commerce takes a 
hopeful view of prospects, It says: 
“It is incontrovertible that develop- 
ments in recent years have broad- 
ened the source of industrial and 
commercial credit, including the use 
of public as well as private funds, a 
large portion of which is either 
directly or indirectly supplied by 
the banks, but there is little ground 
for assuming that comm credit 
extended by the banks will be in 
other than increasing demand as 
business improves, so that eventu- 
ally the ratio of their loans to de- 

ts will be restored to a more 
normal level.” 

Comparative figures of the bank’s 
loans are as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS IN CANADA OF 
THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
(Millions of Dollars) 


1928 
Agric & Food Products, including: ... 68 
a. Farmers, ranchers & cattle buyers 33 
b. Grain dealers and exporters 9 
c. Flour millers and exporters 
d. All other food products (dairies, 
fruits, fish and meats) 
Manufactures other than foods (in- 
cluding mining) 
Forest products .....ssee++ Sosevecececs 
Merchandising eeeeeres eeeeerereee eeee 
Construction ....ccsrsseese eeeeeeevere 
Puble utilities ......cccccsccccccecces 


Mainly commercial 
Financial (including call loans) 
Religious, educational and charitable 
organizations 
Governments and municipalities 
Private individuals 


Mainly non-commercial 


1929 iyo 1981 1932 1933 1934 1935 1908 1937 
12 7% 63 53 6 60 62 #0 39 


~~ 
No 


Paras a wBB 
Bema’ «= SB 
rata o ae 
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tempts to offset what may or may 
not have been the beginning of an 
inflationary boom. Credit has not 
been unduly restricted by the poli- 
cies introduced this spring. But 
businessmen feel that it may very 
well be over the next few months; 
a feeling which release of the gold 
is designed to dispel. 


[Staff Changes | 


The Bank of ee has announced the 
A. MACPHERSON, formerly associate 
menetet at Chicago, to be manager at 
° T, formerly of head office, 


fo be manager at Yarker, 
a ’ 
CLARKE, formerly manager at 


baa Ont., to be manager at Watford, 


CALIFORNIA 
PANAMA 


Cacia 


The growth in earnings is largely 
a reflection of the improvement in - 
the Brazilian exchange situation, ° 
The company’s subsidiary, the 
Brazilian Portland Cement Co., has ~ 
been securing a good volume of. = 
business, and its earnings have con- © 


tinued satisfactory, despite keen 
competition. ; 


Can. Foreign Investment 
Earnings Show Increase 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL—Earnings of Cana- 
dian Foreign Investment Corp. in 
the current year have shown a good 
increase over the corresponding 
period of last year, according to 
H. H. Vaughan, president. 


SHOULD you be planning some 
important business move this 
century-old Bank’s knowledge of 
business and industrial successes | 
and failures in Canada may pro- 
vide an important contribution 
to your deliberations. 
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Closely Held Stocks 
Stand Hammering Best 


Mining Market Suffers From Lack of Support — Lake 
Shore Report Shows Long View 
as Been Taken 


* The stress which most market commentators place on the distribution 
of stocks, particularly mining stocks, was given point during the recent 
decline. Under the widespread pessimism prevailing, and the waves of 
selling which swamped the market, and sent it down, it was apparent 
that the mines whose shares were most widely held, suffered most in the 
general decline, while those mines whose shares were more or less closely 
held, by a limited group, suffered the least. 

An example of this was in the case of Pickle Crow Gold Mines, and 
O’Brien Gold Mines, two properties which in ore structure and manage- 
ment are comparable, but whose shares are distributed in a different 
manner. The intense popularity of O’Brien ‘stock, which sent it to over 
$14 in 1936, has resulted in a wider distribution than is the case with 
Pickle Crow. It has always been said that Pickle Crow stock ig closely 
held, that is, that large blocks of it are in hands which are not particu- 
larly interested in the ups and downs of the market. That such is the 
case is indicated by the fact that when the general selling wave came, 
O’Brien stock was driven down to $3.75 from a 1937 high of $13.25, while 
Pickle Crow has throughout the year pursued the more or less even 
tenor of its way and held at over $4 throughout the slump. 

It is true, of course, that all mining stocks, even the highest grade 
variety, are much more vulnerable during bearish periods such as the 
present, than are industrials, chiefly because mining stocks have not the 
steady support which the banks and the life insurance companies afford 
the industrial market. The shares are in more volatile hands, hands 
which are more apt to let go when the market starts to slip. 


Westerns Stand Up Well 

Western mining stocks, on the 
whole, stood up well under the 
heavy hammering given the market 
recently. Stock of Bralorne, in the 
Bridge River area, which has al- 
ways been understood to be strongly 
held, recovered quickly after the 
first impact. 

Other leading stocks on the Van- 
couver Board also behaved them- 
selves well and it was noticeable 
that, generally speaking, they were 
not forced back to the same extent 


as eastern stocks. 
» * * 


Lake Shore Report 

Lake Shore Mines has obviously 
taken the long view in its operation 
of the property in the past year, as 
shown in the company’s annual’ re- 
port. 

The company, apparently antici- 
pating higher cost for labor and sup- 
plies, has pushed its development 
programme in the past year to an 
unprecedented extent, so that today 
the underground picture is being 
developed a long way ahead of the 
mill. As a result of this heavy ex- 
penditure, which has been charged 
to current operations, the company’s 
earnings available for dividends are 
down from $4.88 in the 1936 period 
to $4.19 in the 1937! fiscal year. 
These earnings are short of the 
company’s dividend requirements of 
$6 in the periodewith the result 
that the surplus account has been 
resorted to. This is the first time 
this step has been taken by the com- 
pany since 1924, when the company 
earned, believe it or not, five cents 
per share and paid out eight cents 
per share in dividends. That was 
the year, incidentally, in which one 
could have loaded up with the stock 
at $3 a share. 


* * * 


Wages and Costs Up 

Part of the increased development 
cost cam be attributed to longsight- 
edness on the part of Lake Shore in 
pushing development work before 
prices have reached their peak. This 
is undoubtedly good business, The 


| other part, of course, represented by 
increased wages and costs already 


effective, is beyond the control of 


‘ the management, but substantiates 


the view that the major producers 
have enjoyed the maximum benefit 
from $35 gold, the spread between 
this price and $20.67 now being more 
and more offset by higher costs, 


Grade Policy 
Also adding to the lowered net of 
Lake Shore is a reduction in the re- 
covery per ton which dropped from 
$18.74 to $17.84. In this there is, of 
course, nothing to alarm’ sharehold- 
ers, inasmuch as this is a deliberate 
policy, involving the cleaning up of 


the medium and lower grade ore in 


Powell Rouyn Gold 
Enters Into New Agreement 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Powell Rouyn Gold 
Mines has notified the Montreal 
Curb Market that 15,000 shares of 
$1.25 a share have been taken up un- 
der ‘terms of the option agreement, 
bringing the issued capital of the 
company up to 1,197,757 shares. 

The company also informs the 
Curb that a mew option agreement 
has been entered into, calling for 
the purchase of 15,000 shares at 
$1.25 a share on or before Oct. 15 


next. 
When the agreement has been 


completed with respect to the first | Beattie Gold 


15,000 shares, the optionee has the 


right to purchase on or before | 2 = 
November 15, 1937, a further 20,000| Can. Malartic 


shares at the same price. 


Ypres Cadillac Reveals 


upper levels, thereby prolonging the 


life of the mine. 

In addition, it should be pointed 
out that the increased expenditure 
on the new No. 5 shaft and mine 
development cannot help but be of 
decided benefit in so far as this has 
already made available substantial 
quantities of new millfeed for use, 


at low cost, in future years. 
* 7” a 


Cash Position 

Working capital of the company 
dropped from about $11.5 millions to 
over $7.9 millions, due almost en- 
tirely to sale of the company’s in- 
vestments in Dominion, municipal 
and public utility bonds. The de- 
crease in working capital corre- 
sponds with the excess of dividend 
requirements over net profit, show- 
ing that the company, in effect, dis- 
tributed its holdings in bonds, 
exclusive of its Township of Teck 
bonds, in the form of dividends. 

= - 7 » 

Proration “Absurd”? 

Independent operators in Turner 
Valley who are opposing proration 
of production on a 65% basis are 
quoted as saying that such a move 
is “absurd” in view of Camada’s con- 
sumption. This argument overlooks 
the fact that at the present time 
Canada’s consumption is not Al- 
berta’s consumption, or the con- 
sumption of the market at present 
served by Turner Valley. While 
Turner Valley stocks dropped on 
news of proration, there is really 
little in such a move to alarm the 
investor, Proration results in pro- 
longing the productive life of a well, 
and while returns from production 
are naturally slower in coming in, 
the net result to the royalty or 
shareholder is obviously more bene- 
ficial than would be the alternative 
cut in. price. 

In any event, restriction of out- 
put to 65% of normal capacity is 
seen as only a temporary stop-gap, 
until marketing facilities can be 
improved. 

* * * 
Index to Mining Stocks 

Influenced mainly by the in- 
creased European tension, prices on 
the mining market slumped pre- 
cipitously during the week under 
review. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics general index for 24 min- 
ing issues fell to its lowest level 
since last June, averaging 131.5 for 
the week of Sept. 9 as compared 
with 141.1 for the week preceding. 
In the gold section, losses were pre- 
dominant throughout the list, with 
the junior issues declining heavily. 
Dropping 5.4 points, the index closed 
at 104.5. Despite firmer base metal 
commodity prices, shares in this 
section were subjected to a severe 
barrage of selling. The index 
slipped from 266.3 for last week to 
243.4 for the week ended Sept. 9. 


Red Crest Gold Mines 
Increases Issued Stock 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Red Crest Gold 
Mines has issued an additional 35,- 
000 shares of capital stock at 35 
cents a share under the terms of the 
option agreement. 

The number of outstanding shares 
is now 2,217,000, with 783,000 shares 
under option. 


| Mining Dividends | 
Rate Close Yield 
* Sept.13 % 
*10.7 

*6.5 
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Capital Stock Position | Paicoubriase 


In filing its registration statement 


with the Securiti 
es and Exchange — 


Commission at Washington, D.C., 


Ypres Cadillac Mines Ltd. reports! Kerr Lake 


that 265,000 shares have been sold to 
the public at an estimated average 
of 30 cents per share. In addition 
options were exercised by the under- 
writer on 269,277 shares at 15 cents 
to 20 cents a share, resold to the; 


Sunces in July and 12,484 ounces in 
August, 1936. 
Estimated. working profit for 


August totalled 8241 fine ounces/ 


which is equivalent to $288,435 in 
Canadian funds, taking gold at $35 
an ounce. In July, working profit 
amounted to $220,080 and in August, 


1936, $302,995. 
Production for the month of Aug- 


grav ous 
the company dredged 933,000 cubic 
yards and in 
cubic yards. . 


East Crest 
Now Listed 


Company’s Position is 
Shown in Listing State- 
ment Information 


Formerly traded on the curb 
market, in Toronto, three million 
shares (no par value) of East Crest 
Oil Co. have been tranferred to the 
listed section of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange, trading having started 
September 10. 


East Crest Oil Co. is capitalized at | Minin 


three million shares, of which 640,- 
000 were issued for leases and 507,787 
sold for cash, making total issued 
capitalization 1,147,787. 

In lieu of dividends, shareholders 


‘lin March, 1934, approved the invest. 


ment of $34,000 in East Crest Holding 
& Development Co. receiving 34,000 
preferred and 34,000 common. East 
Crest Holding & Development Co. 
undertook the development of the 
sodium sulphate deposits at Oban, 
Sask. When this reached the fiace 
of production in November, 1936, a 
separate company, Oban Salt Co., 
was organized to continue the work. 
A 15-ton plant has been established 
and thoroughly tested, H. S. Price, 
managing director, reports. The 
company states that with a further 
development to a production basis of 
50 tons a day, which will require an 
expenditure of $50,000, it can market 
50 tons per day at an average profit 
of $4 a ton. 
Capital Interests 


East Crest invested $20,000 in 
Capital Interest Ltd., a company of 
100,000 preferred and 100,000 com- 
mon, East Crest securing 20,000 com- 
mon and 20,000 preferred. Capital 
Interest developed to a point what 
is now Gurney Gold Mines in North. 
ern Manitoba 25 miles east of Flin. 
Capital Interest in its last annual 
statements showed holdings of 246,- 
000 shares of Gurney Gold which 
would leave a proportionate interest 
of East Crest approximately 50,000 
shares. East Crest further purchas- 
ed 50,000 shares of Gurney Gold for 
$9,000 in December, 1935. Gurney 
Gold is now fully financed and will 
start production with a 125-ton mill 
in October of this year. Capital 
Interest also holds six claims par- 
alleling Gurney Gold on the north- 
west. This at present is being or- 
ganized as Parka Gold Mines Ltd. 

High River Holdings 

In February of this year East Crest 
secured a permit on an area south 
and east of the Arca well, west of 
High River, Alta. Negotiations are 
at present being carried on with 
other leaseholders on this structure 
to cut in an equal amount of acreage 
and share the cost of geophysical ex- 
amination of the property recom- 
mended by the company’s geologist, 
Jos. S. Irwin. It is not expected that 
this work will start until spring of 
1938. East Crest is also negotiating 
for a block of acreage, seven miles 
east of Lewiston, Montana, compris- 
ing about 3,500 acres. Drilling is esti- 
mated about 750 feet to the Madison 
line and the company contemplates 
a test well. 

A balance sheet as at May 31, 1937 
showed current assets of $11,604 
against accounts payable of $2,906. 

Officers of the company are Dr. 
W. J. D. Spankie, pres.; F. F. Reede, 
vice-pres., F. H. Staples, sec.-treas., 
H. F. Price, managing director, E. 
A. Shoebottam and Messrs. D. 
Rooney, all of Calgary, directors. 


Bergold Gets New Vein 
At Cranberry Portage 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG.—With a considerable 
amount of crosscutting and drifting 
done from a shaft 130 ft. in depth, 
Bergold Development Co. at Cran- 
berry Portage is finding much en- 
couragement, according to Gunnar 
Berg, prospector, who has to his 
credit the finding in partnership 
with his brother, Leo Seaberg, of 
Gunnar Gold Mine. 

Gunnar Berg is in general charge 
of the work at Cranberry and has 
had a crew developing the property 
now for several months. The shaft 
was sunk on the main discovery but 
in crosscutting from the first level 
south to intersect what appeared to 
be a second vein about 200 ft. dis- 
tant on the surface, a new vein was 
encountered 90 ft. south of the shaft. 
At the present stage of development 
about 90 tons of high-grade ore, bulk 
samples of which have assayed well 
over two ounces to the ton, have 
been taken out of 90 ft. of drifting 
on the original vein. Some drifting 
has been done on the new discov- 
ery, now known as No, 2 vein. 

Crangold Mines has now been 
formed and the new three-million- 


Plans Reduce Net to 
3 $4.19 Per Share 


velopment in the year was expan 
as regards deeper development, 
d-the sinking of the new No. 5 
shaft,‘ both of which are reflected 
in the earnings figure. 
Since dividends during the period, 
with bonuses, amounted to $6 per 
share, as against only $4 the year 
before, the surplus account was 
utilized to the extent of $3,488,593. 
Just how Lake Shore’s costs per ton 
increased during the year can be 
seen from the following comparative 
breakdown of costs in the 1937 and 
1936 period: 
Production Costs Per Ton - 
1937 


g 

bullion eereereeeeeeee 
Taxes 
Admin. & gen. expend, .... 


Total operating cost .....+++ 
Deprec. & w/o eeeceee 


Mktg. 
x 


Profit per ton 10.89 
It will be seen from the above 
that development costs per ton of 
ore treated were exactly double the 
expenditure last year. Noticeable, 
at the same fime, is an appreciable 
reduction in milling costs. 

To increase further milling 
efficiency, Dr. W. P. St. Charles, 
president of Lake Shore, states, an 
experimental roasting plant will be 
erected so that tests may be made 
on a commercial scale. 

Reporting on operations at the 
property, E. W. Todd, superinten- 
dent, states that development foot- 
age was divided approximately 
evenly between No. 1 and No. 2 vein 
zones, the principal work consisting 
of partially opening up new levels 
to a depth of 4,075 feet. Of the total 
drifting of 18,410 feet, 10,502 feet or 
57% was in ore, having an average 
grade of 0.59 ounces per ton over an 
average width of 53.1 inches. 

During the next fiscal year, devel- 
opment of the new levels between 
the 3,000 foot and 4,000 foot horizons 
will be continued, and, on the com- 
pletion of No. 5 shaft, work will be 
resumed on a larger scale in the 
upper part of the mine. 

Income and Surplus Account 
une 30 


Years 
- 
Operating income: 


Bullion producti 
Less oper. expenses: 


+ 15,692,653 16,361,530 


5,433,357 4,810,516 
92,377 97,056 


Operating earnings ... 10,166,919 11,453,958 
Add: Int. earned 59,410 169,746 
Net earnings 10,226,329 11,623,704 
Less: Prov. for taxes . 1,543,581 1,606,815 
297,956 257. 


Net profit 9,759,600 


8,384,792 
Less: Divds. & bonuses 12,000,000 
—- for year .... ¢3,615,208 1 
Add: Prev. 1 


Prof. on sal 
Less. Addit. inc. taxes 


Surplus forward 6,905,080 10,393,673 
tDeficit. 


Earnings per Share & Divd. Record: 
Earned $4.19 $4.88 


TRAE Nocswdnsvceccess 4.00+2.00 2.00+2.00 
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18 Month Report 
Profit from Sale of Out- 
side Shares Totals 

1 $83,372 - ; 


Report of Goldale Mines, explora- 
tion covering 


In’ June, 1936, a working option 
was taken on eleven claims near 
Eagle Lake, from Birch Bay Gold 
Mines. After an expenditure by 
Goldale of $6,264, the option was al- 
lowed to lapse. Goldale now holds 
179,319 shares in Birch Bay Gold. 

The company also owns 100,000 
shares of East Rouyn Gold Mines, 


taken on property in Denton twp. 
last December have been dropped. 
In the balance sheet as at June 30, 
1937, current assets, including cash 
of $25,256, totalled $28,920, against 
current liabilities of $1,973. Work- 
ing capital at that date amounted to 
$26,947, as compared with working 
capital of $95,816 at the end of 1935. 
Income and Deficit Account 


3 Dividends earned 


Interest 
Sundry revenue 


23,124 
1,377,772 
300 


253 
119,225 
1,235,976 


Profit for perid 
Less: Def. forward .. 


Deficit forward ..... 1,133,758 


Herb Lake Consolidated 
Will Distribute Assets 


Shareholders of Herb Lake Con- 
solidated Mines, at a special meeting, 
ratified a by-law under which the 
assets of the company will be dis- 
tributed pro rata among sharehold- 
ers, and the charter surrendered. 

Directors have fixed Oct. 15 as the 
date of record of shareholders en- 
titled to take part in the distribution. 
Distribution will take place immedi- 
ately after Dec. 15, It is pointed out 
that the Manitoba Companies Act 
requires a delay of three months 
after authorization by shareholders 
before the assets of a company may 
be distributed. 

Herb Lake Consolidated Mines, 
which is controlled by Mining Corp. 
sold its property to Laguna Gold 
Mines in 1934 for one million shares 
in that company. Laguna has 
brought the property to production. 
At the present time 2,752,738 shares 
of Herb Lake are outstanding. 


Officers Elected 
By Anaconda Oil 


Following the annual general 


289! meeting of shareholders of Ana- 


conda Oil Co. at Calgary, Alta., the 

following officers were appointed: 
A. C. Johnson, Calgary, president; 

O. L. Reinecke, Claresholm, Alta., 


6.851 first vice-president; J. T. Atkinson, 


Calgary, second vice-president; A. J. 
Scott, of Calgary, managing director 
and treasurer; Dr. Robert Macken- 
zie, W. B. Fraser, J. R. Hammill, dir- 
ectors, 


| News Concentrates | 


Algoma Mines reports that, the 
first diamond drill hole sunk to ex- 
plore the east extension zone at its 
Goudreau property has cut a nine 
foot vein. R. F. Mitchell, mine man- 
ager, states that the mine looks 
promising. 

2 ” © 

Eva Lake Gold Mines reports that 
14 channel samples, taken from the 
recent base and precious metals find 
on its Coyle group, gave a com- 
bined average value in gold, silver, 
copper, lead and zinc of $18.24 
across 22.8 inches, Samples were 
taken under the supervision of 
E. B. E. de Camps, consultant, at 
five foot intervals along a 70 foot 
surface exposure, 

= om & 


Goldbanks Mines which took over 
the assets of Goldbanks-Kirkland 
Mines on the basis of one new for 
two old shares, reports that the or- 
iginal diamond drilling programme 
on its property west of Macassa, 
Kirkland Lake west, has been com- 
pleted with encouraging results. One 
eight inch core from No. 7 hole 
returned values of $26.95, 75 feet 
down. The company is endeavoring 
to pick up this vein on surface. It 
is reported that other promising 
surface showings have been located, 
ee values ranging from $2.45 to 


Cariboo Gold Quartz—Mill ton- 
nage has been stepped up from the 
old rate of 225 tons to 250 tons 
daily. The company reports that 
August production amounted to 
2,591 fine ounces of gold from 6,839 
tons of ore. At $35 per ounce the 
month’s recovery had a value of 


share company will own the prop- | $90,685. 


erty, Bergold Development taking 
stock for its interest, for the work 
it has done and for the work it will 
continue to do. 


Davies Petroleum Stock 
Listed on Montreal Curb 

From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Davies Petroleums 
Ltd. capital stock has been approved 


7 

Consolidated Gold Alliuvials of 
B.C.—August output at Sanderson 
Mine, Cariboo district, was 633 
ounces, valued at $18,990, compared 
with 720 ounces valued at $21, in 
July. R. C. W. Pirie, : 
states that at the Melvin mine, ef- 
fective drainage is being obtained. 
Other operations are expected 
shortly to increase the effective 
drainage to a total length of ap- 
proximately 1,200 feet. 


expected to reach the vein this 
month. In the three months ended 
Aug. 31, production was $247,404. In 
August a new high monthly output 
was established at $83,503 in spite 
of a 13-hour shut-down due to 
power trouble. 
* os e 


Gurney Gold Mines, in The Pas 
area of Manitoba, is expected to have 
its new milling plant turning over 
early in October, Company is said 
to have two years known ore re- 
serves in sight. Rated capacity of 
the mill is 125 tons daily, but it is 
expected that from 10 to 15 tons 
more will be handled under normal 
conditions after the machinery has 
been worked in. : 

t * * 


Kir-Vit Mines holding 17 claims in 
Larder Lake area, has completed 
its three-compartment shaft to 275 
ft., Ralph Hurd, resident engineer, 
reports. Levels have been estab- 
lished at 125 and 250 ft. On the two 
levels drifting on the vein is start- 
ing in both directions. The engineer 
advises that interesting mineraliza- 
tion has been disclosed in the cross- 
cut on the 250-ft. level. 


Porcupine Triumph Gold Mines is 
advised in a report by H. B. Hatch, 
geologist, that a mining plant cap- 
able of sinking to 500 ft..has been 
installed at the property in Deloro 
twp., Porcupine’ mining area. Plans 
are to dewater the shaft at the 100- 
ft. level, drift east and west on the 
vein structure and bulk sample the 
east and west drives separately. 

. * = 


Bilmac Gold Mines reports that a 
ton of ore from the 410-foot level at 
its property in west Shiningtree 
area, taken from the vein and sent 
to the Temiskaming Testing Labora- 
tories at Cobalt, returned values of 
$22 and $27. E. W. Asselstine, M_E., 
estimated in a recent report that 
an ore had been put in sight 

this property to supply a 200-ton 
mill for over two years. 

. * ° 


Dorval-Siscoe Gold has the cross- 
cut toward the main break now in 
464 feet from the shaft, reports S. B. 
Goldberg, mine manager. Advanc- 


-| ing at the rate of 18 feet daily, it 


should reach its. objective, a dis- 
tance of 250 feet, in 15 to 20 days. 
Drifting ne ans west. will be un- 
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Davies 


Biggest Yet 
At 2,000 bbls. 


Battleview Structure 


Looms as Important 
New Producing Area 


BOTH IMPORTANT 


Two important developments oc- 
curred recently in the Alberta. oil 
scene, with the coming in, on a large 
scale, of Davies Petroleum No. 2 
well, and the almost sensational re- 
port of a wet gas flow from the 
Battleview Pacalta well on the 
Battleview structure, northeast of 
Wainwright. A third important de- 
velopment ih the week was the pro- 
ration agreement, dealt with in an- 
other column, ; 

Davies Petroleum No. 2, jointly 
owned by Royalite Oil, Imperial Oil 
subsidiary, and by Davies Petro- 
leum, exceeded all expectations, and 
at last report was still flowing at a 
rate of over 2,000 barrels per day, 
placing it in the front rank of 
Turner Valley producers. The well is 
located between B. & B. Royalties, 
which is producing about 750 bar- 
rels per day, and Foundation Petro- 
leums, producing about 325 barrels 
per day. Nearest rival to the new 
producer is Sterling Pacific No. 5, 
which is flowing at about 1,700 bar- 
rels daily. M. J. Davies, president of 
Davies Petroleums, which owns a 
30 per cent interest in production in 
the new well, has announced that 
revenue from production will be 
used to finance completion of Davies 
No. 1 and new south and north end 
Turner Valley tests under considera- 
tion. | 

May Be New Field 

Developments at Battleview are 
important as indicating that a new 
oil field may be brought in. The 


THE 
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N.C. URQUHART & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS 
Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
15 King Street West Toronto, Ont. 


Pacalta well is reported to be giving | cline, and of this total it has leas 
out a wet gas flow estimated about 8,000 acres to Battleview oj, 
million cubic feet per day. and 1,000 acres to South End Petry, 
expected that a separator will leums, leaving about 7,000 acres yp. 
up at the well to separate the oil| der its direct ownership. The ne, 
from the gas. well is on the acreage of Battleviey 

Pacalta Oils has approximately | Oils, on all of which Pacalta, a 7. 
16,000 acres on the Battleview anti-| ronto company, has a 212%, Toyalty, 


“Should prove invaluable 


To mining investors who want to 


INVEST ON KNOWLEDGE 
AND NOT ON TIP” ’ 


—This is what a well-known Canadian mining paper says about 
our. new Investor’s Analysis of Canadian producing mines, just 
published. This analysis gives authentic figures on production, 
estimated earnings and dividends, ore reserves, working capita] 
surplus and other important points. It should prove exception- 
ally helpful to investors. You may secure a complimentary copy 
by writing to this Company. 
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Gold & Metals Exploration Company, 


Our statistical department 
171 Yonge St., Toronto. 


will also be glad te give you 
specific information on r 
mining investment 
Gold & Metals 
Exploration Co. 
171 Yonge Street. 
TORONTO 


Please send me your Investor's Analysis on 
Canadian producing mines. 


TWE 
ANNUAL 
EDITION 


PUBLIS} 

tai am 

TORO Po OM 

etre NEW YOrK edad 


LIMITED 
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The only complete record of up-to-the-minute mining activities in 
Canada and Newfoundland available in perman ak tee. 


Indispensable to mine operators, mine executives, financiers, share- 
holders and those selling equipment and supplies to the mining 


industry. 


On producing companies a full record of production, costs, earn- 
ings, dividends, financial structure and details of personnel and 


directorate. 


Companies under development fully covered with present status 


of operations, 


Every area, 
detailed map form. 


together with names of all officers and directors. 


every camp of consequence illustrated in accurate and 


Last year’s edition completely sold out in a few weeks. Advance 
orders for this twelfth annual edition already are piling up. 


ORDER YOUR over 300 Pages 
COPY NOW? Size 9" x 12” 


PER COPY 
POSTPAID 


~----=————- YOUR ORDER FORM—MAIL IT TODAY ----------- 


The Financial Post, 
481 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Canada. ° 
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Send me postpaid immediately upon publication ........ copies of The Financial 
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Twenty-second Annual Report 


(No Personal Liability 


Head Office — Kirkland Lake, Ont. 
/. Kirkland Lake, 


LAKE SHORE MINES, LIMITED | 
> LIMITED | 


- 


To the Shareholders: 
ne Twenty-second Annual Report of the o 

cape. including the Auditors’ statements andthe of * goed 
‘ne Superintendent for the fiscal year 

| cybmitted by your Directors. ended 


An enlarged development e, 
cigble increase in the outlay for fabor ad thateriale ra eee: 
in higher overall costs as compared with the previous year. 


with the view of accomplishing further possible inc 
+) extraction, an experimental ; reases in 
_ fests may be performed on a ‘commbselal serie, ected sp 
ying the year, the Com ex : 
terials and freight while $2.848 408 00 a $2,452.142000 for 
wages, an EO the previous period for ‘these. f 


gnounting to $546 00. 
e Directors take pleasure in commending the loyal 
of the Company. - 


sn excellent work of all the employees 
On behalf of the Board, 
W. P. ST. CHARLES, 
President. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


For Twelve Months Ending 30th June, 1937 
INCOME 
Bullion Production ....sssescsseersssevces 
Interest Earned on Investments and Bank Balances .. 


. EXPENSES 


TTR men PEON 


tiie 


Pacalta, a Toll 
F 2% toyaltyss 


59,409.96 
$15,752,062.81 


Operating: 
Development, Mining, 
General Expenses 
Administrative 
$ 5,525,733.90 


$1,543,581.13 


provision for Taxes: 
Current 
Provision for Additional Taxes due to 
recent Amendment of the Province of 
Ontario Corporation Tax Act, which 
is retroactive to the 1936 ting 
period 83,735.16 . 
| Depreciation on Buildings, Structures and Equipment 4 


| 


| Prefit for Period, carried to Profit and Loss Summary 


7,451,006.29 
$ 8,301,056.52 
=————— 


PROFIT AND LOSS SUMMARY > 


Balance, Ist July, 1936 $10,393,673.64 


Current Profit, brought down 
Profit on Sale of Bonds 


TOPO eee eee eee eens (eee e eee 


eaeersese seeceeececces $ 8,301,056.52 
CCPH OTR CREE eee eRe eeee 210,350.00 
ae 


8,511,406.52 
$18,905,080.16 


12,000,000.00 


Less: 
Dividends and Bonuses 


COCR CEA e eee eee eee 


Zalance Forward, as set out in Balance Sheet, attached 


BALANCE SHEET 


as at 30th June, 1937 


| Cash and Bank Balances > 
Bullion on Hand and in Transit . 
Accounts Receivable 
Supplies on Hand at Book Value .... 
Investments at Cost: 
Bonds—Township of Teck 
Shares in Kirkland-Hudson Bay Gold 

! Mines, Limited 

| Loans Secured 13 

| Buildings, Structures and Equipment.. a 
Less: Provision for Depreciation .... 


Mining Properties 
Reserve Funds, as per Contra: 


Insurance and Other Reserves 
Sundry Assets and Prepaid Expenses. . 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable and Accrued Charges $ 
Provision for Taxes 


346,005.63 


Reserves: 
Insurance and Other Reserves 


SHAREHOLDERS’ ACCOUNT 
Capital: 


Authorized, Issued and Fully Paid ...... poe ccese 
Profit and Loss Balance , 


1 ‘ = 

We have audited the accounts of Lake Shore Mines, Limited, (No Personal 
Liability), for the period ending 30th June, 1937, and we certify that all our 
| requirements as Auditors have been.complied with. In our opinion, the 
| above Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 
| View of the state of the Company’s affairs, according to the best of our 
| information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the books, 


J. P. LANGLEY & Co., 


Chartered Accountants, 
Auditors. 


| Toronto, Canada, 


1 
| Sist duly, 1937. 


‘ 
. July 27th, 1937. 
| Dr. W. P. St. Charles, President, and Directors, 
Lake Shore Mines, Limited, 
| Kirkland Lake, Ontario, 
Gentlemen: 
| The twenty-second annual report, covering operations for the fiscal year 
| ended June 30th, 1937, is submitted herewith for your consideration. 
_ During the year 879,559 dry tons were treated, yielding 447,492 ounces of 
| Gold and 109,996 ounces of silver. The gross value amounted to $15,692,652.85. 


Statement of Costs for the Year 
" Cost 
Per Ton 
Develepment .pdicssssnveotodecctossecuccesodsebéone 925 
Mining « .ccanpnendtdasehans ounes*>seshasdeesiel ecocse 3.012 
Milling and Refining .....-s..essscsseseses eccoeces 3.072 
Marketing Bullion escesecss | 228 
General and Administrative Expense 

Operating Cost .ccccevecesevesccconstocete ovens 
Depreciation 


Les 
| BES 
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Provision fOr Taxes ..coccccccedeccececessocessecess 
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Total Cost 


DEVELOPMENT 
i The aggregate footage of drifting accomplished during the year amounted 
| % 18,410 feet. Of this total, 10,502 feet, or 57%, were driven in ore, having 
an average grade of 0.59 ounces per ton over an average width of 53.1 inches 
| 88 exposed in the drifts. 
Development footage was divided approximately evenly between No. 1 
ant No. 2 vein zones, the principal work consisting of partially opening up 
new levels to a depth of 4,075 feet. Of the total amount of drifting, 9,457 feet, 
| Criven in the south or No. 1 vein zone, produced 5,054 feet of ore, averaging 

0.656 ounces per ton across an average exposed width of 54.5 inches. In the 
| horth vein zone, 8,973 feet of drifting indicated 5,448 feet of ore having an 
| average grade of .54 ounces over an exposed width of 52 inches. 

During the next fiscal year development of the new levels between the 

) and 4,000 foot horizons will be continued and, on the completion of 

shaft, work will be resumed on a larger scale in the upper part of the 

‘1 At the end of the year, excavation of this shaft was completed to a 

pth of 2,825 feet. Cross-cutting to connect with present workings and pilot 
raising were mostly completed to the 3,825 foot level. 


Milling 
Be Minor alterations only were made in th 
) “just it to variations in the character of 
| Of the chemicals used. 
. Experiments were continued on the problem of recovering the gold included, 
in an extremely finely divided condition, within the pyrite in the present tailing. 


. Stoping 
The filled square-set steep rill method of stoping, considered to be the 
most suitable to the ground conditions at Lake Shore Mines, has been ex- 
n scope with beneficial results in regard to control of ground 
eT t« 


mill treatment during the year to 
ore and to rising prices of some 


At the end of the fiscal year, the drift length of ore on which no stoping 
i been done amounted to 18,162 feet, having an average exposed width 
4 08 inches and an average grade of 0.61 ounces. 
Backfill placed in stopes during the year amounted to 436,406 tons. 
| , No. 1 vein zone continued to yield a high percentage of the ore milled, 
Mere being little change from the previous year. 


Supplies and Equipment Purchased 
1918 to July 1, 1936- 
June 30,1936 June 30, 1937 
cS ebksananonaue $ 1,682,730.00 § 174,923.00 § 
2,061,156.09 388,349.00 
657,198.00 81,942.00 
576,344.00 4 
852,812.00 
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Explosives setae Bal 
Lumber and Timber 

| Rock Drills and Parts .....ssessessees 
riot, 2nd Fittings, Plumbing Supplies 
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It is again @ pleasure to refer here to the excellent service and oproneration 


render . 
| ,“"Gered to the Company by the staff and all other empeoneee. 
| © express my appreciation to the Directors and Officers for their support and 


aCvice received during the year. 
Yours sincerely, 


| Signed) E. W. TODD, 
e a Superintendeht. 
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June 1987, is: 


$ 6,905,030.16 
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$11.856,836.25 . |} 
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Old i Now 
ends on 


For anyone who is inclined to see 
small yellow spots in front of his 
eyes when viewing the market, 
scene, a trip to such camps as Kirk- 
land Lake is an excellent cure. 

This year, Kirkland Lake will 
produce approximately $35 millions 
in new, gold, bringing its total pro- 
duction to over $286 millions, from 
which tremendous sum, some $117.7 
millions have been distributed to 
the public in the form of dividends 
and bonuses. 


Today, Kirkland Lake is produc- 
ing more gold, paying out more in 
dividends than any time since the 
winter of 1912, when Harry Oakes, 
the downeaster from Maine, donned 
5 pairs of trousers; and with the 2 
Tough brothers, George and Tom, 
staked out what was to be the first 
Kirkland Lake producer, by the 
aid of a lantern. That property 
became the Tough-Oakes-Burnside, 
and later the Toburn Gold Mines. 


Macassa Mines 


Although by no means the largest 
producer in the camp, the most im- 
portant from many angles during the 
last year has been the property of 
Macassa Mines, which has now def- 
initely proved that, contrary to the 
former belief, ore extensions are 
found, at depth, west of Kirkland 
Lake Gold Mining Co. To R. A. 
Bryce, president of Macassa, must 
go credit for visualizing the pos- 
sibilities of such extensions, and 
poses his belief to a practical 


As a result of the deep develop- 
ments at Macassa, the picture not 
only for this particular mine, but 
for the whole western end of the 
camp has changed, very much for 
the better. Macassa, on its three 
new levels below 3,000 feet, has now 
opened up about 2,700 ‘feet of ex- 
cellent grade ore, the average of 
which is expected to be about $16. 
This fact alone is evidence that this 
company has materially improved 
ore reserves, In addition, part of 
this ore length occurs in subsidiary 
veins, whose length possibilities 
have only been partially explored. 

Every month since February, 
Macassa has shown an increase in 
production, August output amount- 
ing to $135,690 from 8,260 tons milled, 
or a recovery per ton of $16.42, 

Macassa’s 1937 production record 
from official reports until the end 
of August has been as follows: 

Macassa's Growth 


Month Tons Tons 
1937 


January ... 


With gross production on 
siderably higher scale than last year, 
and costs, due to greater tonnage 
treated and economical manage- 
ment, on a low level, Macassa share- 
holders are looking for materially 
increased earnings this year, over 
the 14 cents per share earned in 
1936. In the first five months of 
this year, earnings had already 
reached eight cents per share. 


Lake Shore Position 

Conditions at Lake Shore, as re- 
vealed in the company’s annual re- 
port, are reviewed in another col- 
umn. Of major interest at this prop- 
erty is the question of depth limits. 
It is apparent from the annual re- 
port that results obtained on the 
new low levels are at least the equal 
of those obtained on higher levels, 
and this property today is giving no 
indication that it is approaching the 
limit of profitable ore at depth. 

One of the news makers of the 
camp this year has been the Kirk- 
land Lake Gold Mining Co., whose 
property lies between Macassa’s on 
the west, and Teck-Hughes Gold 
Mines on the east. 

High Grade at Kirkland 

High-grade ore has been struck in 
the past few months on the lower 
levels of the property which has en- 
hanced the outlook for this property 
materially. Most recent discovery 
was made on the 3,750-foot level, in 
a crosscut south from the main 
break. This new find is believed 
to be an entirely new subsidiary 
break. Car samples have given un- 
usually high assays. This new dis- 
covery follows successful develop- 
ment on the main branch vein on 
the 3,475-foot and  3,600-foot 
levels, on each of which over 1,000 
feet of high-grade ore is reported to 
have been developed. Drilting has 
indicated the continuation of this 
vein to the 3,750-foot horizon. 

Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Co. of 
which the well-known geologist and 
explorer, Dr. J. B. Tyrell, is presi- 
dent, makes no attempt at a 
definite estimate of ore reserves, 
owing to the nature of the occur- 
rences. It is, however, obvious that 
the mine’s position has been greatly 
improved by recent developm€nts, 
not only in volume but in grade. 
Present average milling rate of 
around 230-235 tons per day is being 
jacked up to 250 tons, and an in- 
crease in efficiency is expected to 
follow. The acquisition of the Groz- 
elle Kirkland ground adjoining, 
which has responded well to de- 
velopment work so far, has also im- 
proved the ore stability. 

Wright-Hargreaves 

Wright-Hargreaves, whose fiscal 
year ended on Aug. 31, and whose 
annual report is expected some time 
in October, has easily maintained 
the standard set last year, and earn- 
ings per share are expected to be at 
least equal to those shown in 1936. 
The company is still treating the 
medium and low-grade ore, chiefly 
from the upper levels, with the re- 
sult that recovery per ton has not 
increased over last year. This policy 
has postponed deeper development 
work, but has resulted in greatly 
lengthening the life of the mine. 
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Toburn Gold Mines, formerly 
Tough-Oakes-Burnside, the 
first producer in the Kirkland Lake 
camp, is developing the Continental 
Kirkland property adjoining by a 
drive eastward. Toburn, Premier 
Gold Mining Co., and American 
Smelting & Refining Co, have each 
a one-third interest in this develop- 
ment, which resulted from a belief 
that the high-grade ore body at 
Toburn continued to Continental 
ground. This theory is now being 


; tested 


It will be seen that the disturbing 
influences which are playing havoc 
with the mining market, are having 


little effect at Kirkland Lake. Those| drift 


with whom The Financial Post dis- 
cussed the labor question were un- 
‘animous in saying that organization 
of the C.LO. had received a notable 
setback, and that accordingly little 
labor trouble is expected at this 
camp, despite periodic, ill-founded 
rumors to the contrary. Costs, of 
course, are tending to rise, but in 
most cases, Kirkland Lake produc- 
ers are meeting this increase by 
treating higher volume, leaving 
earnings unimpaired. 


God’s Lake Recovery 
$11.88 a Ton in August 


August gold production from 
God’s Lake Gold Mines amounted to 
$66,087 from 5,564 tons of ore milled, 
an average of $11.88 per ton. The 
mill averaged 179 tons per day for 
the month, July production totalled 
$62,598. 

Drifting is proceeding west on the 
sixth level but has not at time of 
writing encountered ore. 
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In the drifts the Webb vein shows 


wider than drill indications, the 


reported to be improving giving in- 
dication of considerable tonnage of 
fair grade ore. 

The Garbutt vein in the first level 
nsistently good ore, 

D. MacPherson 
averaging in gold about $15 per tdn 
across five-foot widths. On the sec- 
ond level the early driftingws sho 
this vein stronger than on the first 
level. . 

Present plans call for drifting on 
the first and second levels through 
the ore zone indicated by diamond 
drilling. On completion of this drift- 
ing the shaft will be continued to 
525 ft. and further drifting under- 
taken on the third and fourth levels, 

Following the above plan officials 
expect by the end of this year that 
from 160,000 to 2,000 tons of ore will 
be blocked out, justifying the instal- 
lation of q 200-ton mill. 

Diamond drilling indicated 90,000 
tons of ore with an average value 
of $8.50 per ton. Results from under- 
ground work indicate that a higher 
average ore can be expected. Oper- 
ating costs including mining and 
milling based on a production of 
200 tons daily are estimated by Dr. 
J. S. Wright between $4.65 and $4.80 
per ton. 


No. 3 vein which has as yet not 
been explored below the surface. In 
surface sampling, No. 3 vein car- 
ries pitchblende and silver values 
as well as copper, comparable with 
those reported from No. 1 and No, 2 


Further Eldorado Stock 
Taken Up By Underwriters 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Eldorado Gold 
Mines has notified the Montreal 
Curb Market that it received pay- 
ment for 75,000 shares at $2.15 a 
share on Sept. 1 in accordance with 
the underwriting agreement dated 
Nov. 24, 1936. 

A total of 92,440 shares remain 
firmly underwritten, and 170,000 
shares under option. The number 
- shares outstanding is now 3,737,- 


Your Mining Stocks 


The Financial Post offers to subscribers a 
special mail service of information on Can- 
adian mining securities. Letters of general 
interest will be published anonymously. 


The Financial Post undertakes to supply 
facts about mines rather than 
will not select lists of stock for investment 
nor make forecasts. We cannot answer en- 
quiries by telephone or telegraph. 


opinions. We 


The service is confined strictly to regular subscribers 
A three-cent stamp and address label from The Financial Post must be enclosed. Address 
The Financial Post, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 


Scott Chibougamau 
Any information you could let 
me have on Scott Chibougamau 
Mines would be greatly appreci- 
ated. ' 

Scott Chibougamau Mines has a 
crew now on its property in Bous- 
quet twp., Que., and will concentrate 
work on the opening of two quartz 
veins previously discovered, whtre 
widths of three to five feet and as- 
says of $4.50 to $8.75 per ton were 
shown. Adequate camp buildings 
are already up. Diamond drilling in 
the meantime is continuing at the 
company’s Chibougamau property. 

The company is reported to have 
acquired a group of claims about 
a mile north of Bouscadillac Mines 
in Thompson Bousquet on the east. 
Surface work will be carried out. 

The company’s interests are in 
properties which have not yet em- 
erged from the pure prospect class. 
The stock is accordingly highly 
speculative in our opinion. 


Eva Lake Gold 


What would your opinion on 
purchase of Eva Lake Gold Mines 
Stock be? 


Eva Lake Gold Mines holds a 
prospect in the Beardmore district 
of Ontario, adjoining Northern Em- 
pire Gold. Northern Empire secures 
its production from a rich narrow 
vein and Eva Lake Gold is work- 
ing to pick up the extension of this 
vein on its own property. 

Eva Lake has added an extra shift 
to its working crew following the 
result obtained by Northern Empire 
on the 1,400-ft. level. The property 
is being developed by a tunnel, 
which has been driven 281 feet in 
all from the starting point. Four 
veins have been intersected. 

The mine is capitalized at three 
million shares, of which about 2,050,- 
000 are issued, including 1,500, 
vendor's shares. This property is 
in the very early stages of mining 
development and only further under- 
ground work will give a picture of 
its potentialities. 


Cuniptau Mines 

I would appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give me as to 
present situation with regard to 
Cuniptau Mines.. Just a little over 
a year ago you had a‘ very inter- 
esting article on the start of pro- 
duction. Today it appears to have 
almost completely dropped out of 
the picture. 


The property of Cuniptau Mines 
was acquired late last year by On- 
tario Nickel Corp., for 1,200,000 
shares which are held in escrow. 
Exchange of these shares will 
eventually be on the basis of one new 
share for three old, The Ontario 
Nickel Corp. had in addition to the 

property, formerly held 
by Cuniptau, extensive uoldings in 
the Sudbury Mining area. One of 


NORTHERN CANADA 
MINING CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


New mines financed, managed ané 
developed to production. 


44 Victoria Street, Toronto, Can, 


these groups, the Mount Nickel 
property has recently been sold to 
Falconbridge Nickel for an as yet 
unstated price. 

Ontario Nickel Corp. has a strong 
board, but until production is re- 
sumed on either one of its proper- 
ties, the stock, of course, remains 
fairly speculative. Ontario Nickel is 
capitalized at six million shares of 
which as at July, 1937, 1,517,757 were 
outstanding. Par value is $1. 


Bourlamaque Gold Mines 
Kindl} advise what you think 

of Bourlamaque Gold Mines as a 

purchase at the present time. 


Bourlamaque Gold Mines is now 
drilling on its property adjoining 
Payore in Bourlamaque twp., Que. 
However, no comprehensive infor- 
mation regarding the results is avail- 
able, and one can only conclude that 
nothing of a tangible nature has as 
yet been disclosed. The company 
therefore remains a prospect and the 
stock is quite highly speculative. 

The company is capitalized at five 
million shares of which 1,850,000 
have been issued. Of the issued stock 
1,750,000 was vendor’s stock and is 
in pool, 

The management of this company 
has not been connected with any out- 
standing mining successes in the 
past as far as we are aware. 


Tombill Gold Mines 

As subscribers to The Financial 
Post and also to your Survey of 
Mines, would you please be good 
enough to let us have a report on 
the Tombill Gold ‘Mines, giving 
directors, financial background, 
etc. 

Tombill Gold Mines Ltd. was in- 
corporated with an Ontario charter 
on Oct. 7, 1935. The head office is 
at Empire, Ont. The company has 
an authorized capitalization of $3 
millions in $1 par value shares. The 
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amount of outstanding stock has not 


yet been revaled. 

Directors are Percy D. Hopkins, 
geologist of Toronto, pres. Fred 
Searles, Jr., first vice-pres.; D. E. 
Thomas, New York, second vice- 
pres.; E. A. D. Smith, W. R. G. John- 
son, C. R. Ellis, Carrol Seales, direc- 
tors. The secretary is A. W. Burt 
and treasurer H. E. Dodge. 

The company acquired six claims 
in the Beardmore district, Thunder 
Bay area of Ontario from Tom John- 
son a prospector. 

The board includes several men 
from Newmont Mining Corp. of New 
York, the latter company is financ- 
ing development. Newmont Mining 
Corp. is a powerful and well man- 
aged concern with large mining in- 
terests both in the United States and 
in Canada, 

Latest word from the property is 
that Newmont has ordered a 100-ton 
concentrator for this property with 
production expected some time in 
February next year. 
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TRANSPORTATION LTD. 
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te EASTERN TRUST CO. 


REGISTRAR — TRANSFER AGENT 
EXECUTOR — TRUSTEE 
Head Office: Halifax, N.S. 


B-anches—Montreal, P.Q.; St. John, N.B.; Charlottetown, P.E.l.; 
Moncton, N.B.; Saint John’s, Newfoundland; Toronto, Ont. 


TORONTO OFFICE: 330 BAY ST. - 
H. C, OXLEY, Manager 


NATIONAL ° 
STEEL CAR Corporation Limited © 


Modern Builders of Railway Passenger Cars 
—Freight Cars—Street “CarenAle Dump 
and Industrial Cars of all descriptions. 
Automobile Chassis Frames and Ports— 
Steel Pressings — Forgings Drop Forg- 
ings. 


Manufacturing Agents for LaP 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Cedar Rapids, Ohio, 
manufacturers of tractor equipment for 
and snow removal, 
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the executive, and H. F. Patterson, 
Toronto, and J. V. R. Porteous, 
Montreal, were elected vice-chair- 
men. Vice-presidents include S. G. 
Blaylock, Trail; John Burns, Cal- 
gary; R. A. Wright, Regina; D. G. 


McKenzie, Winnipeg; W. R. Camp- of 


bell, Windsor; Rene Morin, Mont- 
real; J. G. Harrison, St. John; George 
FP. Graham, Kentville; G. H. B. Long- 
worth, Charlottetown. 

Frank Prendergast was elected 
honorary treasurer and R. G. Dob- 
son, Montreal, as associate honorary 
treasurer. 

Anglo-U.S. Pact . 
The convention commended the 


Limitation of Government enter- 
to private enter- 
cannot adequately fill, e.g. 


anced budgets on the Federal and/ > 


Provincial Governments, and na- 
Pate oy action to encourage the tourist 
trade, 

One of the outstanding contribu- 
tions to discussion was that of 


pleaded for nationalization of the 
country’s employment services and 
urged public support for the interim 
recommendations of the Employ- 
ment Commission, accepted in prin- 
ciple by Ottawa, but still awaiting 
negotiation with the provinces to be 
given effect. 

Mr. Purvis maintained that the 
problem of social security was the 
ere of protecting all citizens 
from the vicissitudes of life which 
lie outside the control of the in- 
dividual. Social security, he believ- 
ed, should be provided: 

1, Primarily for the large majority 
of our citizens represented by those 
industriously at work, either as 
Wwage-earners or in occupations “on 
their own,” and who are thriftily 
trying to take care of themselves 
and their dependents. 

2. Secondly, for the minority who 
are in need, whether from economic 
causes within or without their con- 
trol, or from conditions of mental, 
physical or social handicap. 

Government Obligation 

The fundamental policies - for 

which citizens have a right to look 


and those physically, mentally or! newly elected vice-president of the Canadian Chambers 
socially handicapped. 


the past, lain and should lie with 
the local community, as being near- 
est to the problem and therefore able 
to understand the need. 

“Where, owing to the abnormal 
extent of the problem, due to such 
conditions as have resulted from the 
depression, financial aid is required 
by the individual from the munici- 
pality, by the municipality from the 
province, or by the province from 
the Dominion, proof of need and of 
the type of need in question should 
be required in advance. In the case 
of the province and of the Dominion 
also the right to approve or disap- 
prove of the standards of assistance 
given and of the administrative con- 
trols. Substantial financial econo- 
mies would result from such meth- 
ods. 
“In addition, the individual need- 
ing help would be more secure, 
which he is not if he receives unem- 
ployment aid, when ‘unemployment’ 
is not the basis of his need.” 


Digest of paper given by J. J. 
Gibbons, ‘Toronto, on labor and 
industry will be found elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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of Commerce, is 


seen chatting to A. O. Dawson, president, Canadian Cottons Ltd. between 
ility for the second | sessions of the recent Chambers of Commerce convention. 


Why Can’t We Agree? 


Sir Edward Beatty Urges Decision on.Long-term| 


Programme for Canada — Voices Confidence 
in West 


Addressing the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Vancouver last 
week, Sir Edward Beatty, president 
of the C.P.R., after referring to the 
drought this year said: 

“I again assert my lasting confi- 
dence in the future of western Can- 
ada as an agricultural area quite 
capable of supporting a much 
greater population than even now 
resides there, and all the activities 
which have been built up among 
the energetic communities of the 
Prairie Provinces.” 

Answering those who argued that 
the climate of the West was such 
that early pessimists were right 
when they argued that it would not 
produce enough to pay for the axle 
grease of the trains, Sir Edward ex- 
pressed his “most profound dis- 
agreement with any theory that the 
prairies are unsuited for lasting 
settlement,” and continued: 

“More than a century ago Charles 
Darwin—the famous naturalist— 
visted the Spanish colony of Buenos 
Aires—now the Argentine Republic. 
This is what he found: ‘The period 
included between the years 1827 and 
1930 is called the “gran seco,” or the 
great drought. During this time so 
little rain fell that the vegetation, 
even to the thistles, failed . . . The 
lowest estimation of the loss of 
cattle in the Province of Buenos 
Aires alone was taken at one mil- 
lion head . . . Live cattle were 
brought in vessels for the consump- 
tion of the inhabitants . . . The 
ground being so long dry, such 
quantities of dust were blown about 
that . . . landmarks became obliter- 
ated, and people could not tell the 
limits of their estates.’ 

“Not even in 1937 have we to write 
a description as this of the Can- 
adian prairies; yet the Argentine 
Republic still exists, and produces, 
in the-same climate and on the same 
soil that existed a century ago, a 
flood of agricultural wealth each 
year. 

Early Settlers 

Sir Edward referred to early ef- 
forts to settle the country, mention- 
ing the planting of American settlers 
in southern sections of the prairies 
for the “specific purpose of fore- 
stalling the development of that area 
by the Canadian Pacific... . They 
commenced the settlement of a por- 
tion of the country which the Can- 
adian Pacific was not eager to 
settle—yet the fate of some of their 


descendants is blamed on the com-| 


pany. 

“Actually, and with minor inci- 
dents of this nature, there is little 
to criticize, in the immigration pol- 
icy of this country, until the great 
flood of immigrants swept over the 
prairies in the early years ci this 
century. Fifty-five thousand immi- 
grants. arrived in 1900. In 1913, 
400,000 came. It is not a mere coin- 
cidence of date that this enormous 
increase in immigration followed 
precisely on the attempt of other 
private corporations, encouraged by 
Governments, and the direct at- 
tempts of Governments themselves, 
to force the development of west- 
ern Canada too rapidly. Had the 
original plan been followed, and had 
the Canadian Pacific been left to 
develop the West as rapidly as op- 
portunity offered and capital was 
available, there would have been 
less hectic a period of immigration 
from 1900 on. 

“The decision to follow another 
course, and the speed with which 
the prairies were gridironed with 
railways cannot be blamed on the 
pioneer company. It is true that, 
faced with increasing competition, 
often backed by public authorities, 
this company, in order to maintain 
its existence, and to carry out its 
contractual obligations to maintain 
a transcontinental railway service, 
was forced to enter this competition, 
and to build as rapidly as possible 
branch lines to preserve territory 
which otherwise would have been 
given to its newer competitors. 

“I say these things for the single 
purpose of giving a correct perspec- 
of settlement on 
the prairies, not as an apology for 
that settlement having taken place. 
Because the process of development 
was too rapid, we suffer some of 
the consequences of that today. It 
was not too thorough, and despite 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— eee 


all those who argue that we must 
abandon large areas of the Prairie 
Provinces, I, for one, refuse to be- 
lieve that we must or shall do any- 
thing of the kind. 

Business Leadership 


“. . . If leadership has been lack- 
ing in this country: it is another sort 
of leadership. It is the*leadership 
which businessmen, professional 
workers, educationalists and ordin- 
ary solid citizens can give. The real 
leadership which we nééd is not 
that of outstanding national figures 

resounding speeches which 
sweep the country. It is the leade» 
ship of ordinary men and. women 
in their own small spheres. Jt is the 
competent leadership -of business- 
men seeking profit; planning: their 
purchases and their. production as 
wisely as they can. It is the leader- 


the people, and’ to give them intel- 
ligent opinions on public questions. 
It is the leadership of lawyers and. 
doctors, clergymen and merchants:in 
their local communitiés—trying to 
set a wise example of tolerance and 
goodwill, and trying to use their 
influence at all times in favor of 
honesty, thrift and intelligence in 
public and private affairs alike. Not 
the least important, it is the leader- 
ship which the teachers in our uni- 
versities and schools can give our 
youth—above all by avoiding at- 


order to make a story. 
“, . « There are those who preach 
development along the lines of a 


gession in Vancouver 
Naan’ Wright, president of the 
da Livestock Union 
and director of the Bank of Canada. 


trade between the two countries. 


.| Surely, with this background of 


opportunity and of our peculiar 


ood| duty in the British Empire, we 


that which comes from her soil. Any 
to build up large pro- 

any based on 

port of raw materials such as 
grains and by-products, ceases to be 
effective. Such are all right as 
«time developments, but they 
have no part or place in a scheme 
of things which must be based on 


the necessity of assuring food sup- 


plies in time of war. Therefore, 
Great Britain must _ inevitably 
evolve into the production of those 
things which can be produced most 
economically under her soil and 
climatic conditions 


Inadequate Supply 
“These are mainly milk, butter 


herds; some beef production, a con- 
siderable quantity of pork, as an 
integral part of her dairy industry; 
eggs and poultry, particularly eggs, 
fruits and. vegetables—the total of 
these is limited strictly to the 
amount of production that may be 
obtained from the total area of soil. 
It is evident, when you consider the 
size of the British Isles, that this 
total is quite inadequate to supply 
a subsistence for 45 million people.” 

Mr. Wright explained that geo- 
graphical position made Canada 
Britain’s greatest possible potential 
supplier of foodstuffs. 

“The fact that necessity for 
security of the import of foods 
from North America in case of war 
must be paramount, together with 
the fact that our.shipments do not 
pass the front door of Europe, puts 
Canada in an enviable position. 

Reticent About Situation 


“The Englishman is rather reti- 
cent about these.things, because in 
the first place, he does not wish to 
advertise his weakness to the world, 
and in the second place, he does 
not want Canada or. any other 
country to play upon his necessi- 
ties in making trade agreements. 
Yet, that paramount need is there 
and is fully recognized in British 
national policies. This assures Can- 
ada of practically free entry into 
this great consuming market of 45 
million, people. .It depends on us 
more n anything else whether 


self-contained economy; attempts to} . 


keep the wealth of this country for 
the present dwellers in it and their 
children; efforts to avoid depend- 
ence on foreign trade. At the other 
extreme there are those who believe, 
apparently quite sincerely, that all 
we need to do to attain the maxi- 

general and individual 


dustry of any kind, and to place 
international exchange ahead of 
everything on our economic pro- 


gramme. 
Trial and Error 
“The political life of this country 
has been marked by an endless series 
of trial-and-error . experiments . in 
this respect. For a little while we 
concentrate on the self-contained 
economy. That does not prove en- 
we 


external economic 
subject of bitter partisan debate, 
and of electoral campaigns? If this 
be necessary then I cannot see the 
reason. . i ‘ 
“There is equal disagreement con- 
cerning the question of our immi- 
gration policies. There are those who 
would exclude all newcomers, and 
those who would take down 


should set ourselves enthusiastically 
to the task of doing our job. 

“.,.. This brings up the important 
phase of our marketing problem in 
Great Britain. I am sorry to say 
that Canada’s efforts in the past 
have not been particularly intelli- 
gent or consistent. As a supplier of 
foodstuffs, we rank in the favor of 
both trade and consumer below 
New Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa. These three great sister- 
Dominions have done a far better 
marketing job than we have. New 
Zealand with her cheese, butter 
and lamb... Australia with dried 
fruits and butter ... South Africa 
with oranges and apples, have de- 
veloped for their people a degree of 
consumer acceptance which we Can- 
adians might well regard with envy, 
mixed somewhat with chagrin. 
They have done this by following 
good and modern merchandising 
and advertising methods, and it is 
high time that Canada followed in 
their footsteps. 

Canadian Merchandising 

“Now let us proceed to the prob- 
lem of what can be done in Canada 
to merchandise these products. If 
Canadian agricultural and packing 
interests could be brought together 
and operated on an expert mer- 
chandising programme and policy 
along lines that international pack- 
ing companies operate, there is 
almost no limit to the market we 
could find among the 45 million 
people of Great Britain. If we 
could develop standards of agri- 
cultural production, packing and 
canning, packaging and labelling, 
and pricing, merchandising and ad- 
vertising of the type that have made 
great corporations successful, we 
could do something for Canadian 
agriculture the like of which has 
not even been dreamed of. 

“There is a big job to be done in 
putting our house in order. We 
must develop the types of merchan- 
dise that the United Kingdom de- 
mands and to which it is accus- 
tomed. We must put these up in 
the way in which the customer 
wants them. We must make our 
prices competitive. And then, with 
certain products that are not now 
known in England, we must do a 
different kind of job, and we must 
be prepared to spend money in de- 
veloping consumer demand.” 


The following are the daytime, 


station-to-station rates for tele- 
phone calls from Toronto to: 


Halifax - - - - 
Saint John - - - 
Winnipeg - - - 
Brandon - 
Regina - 
Moose Jaw 
Edmonton 
Vancouver 


- + $3.00 


CUSTOM-BUILT 


to your own specifications .. . 


Put smartness, cleanliness, permanence and 
character into your floors with Dominion Battle- 
ship Linoleum, available in no less than 21 colours 
and effects. Have a floor with or without border, 
a tile or special motif or with an identifying and 
exclusive inset crest.. Ask any flooring contractor 
or department store about our 5-year guarantee. 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM CO. 
LIMITED MONTREAL 


HOW MUCH OF YOUR OVERHEAD !S UNDERFOOT? 
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Trans-Canada is the Telephone System which 
makes it possible for you to talk to any part of 
the Dominion where telephone service exists. 


coast-to-coast circuits of the Trans-Canada Telephone 
System stretch across the continent in one unbroken 
line. All along their route, they feed and tap the lines of 
local telephone companies thus giving every telephone sub- 
scriber complete, Dominion-wide service on a wholly Cana- 


dian system, 


A glance at the adjoining rate table will show you how 
inexpensive even the longest Trans-Canada calls have now 
become. Use Trans-Canada Telephone. Just ask. for or dial 


“Long Distance”’. 


TRANS-CANADA TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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